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by today’s high break-even point— 


Tue Cricaco TRIBUNE 
ONSUMER-FRANCHISE PLAN 


ALMOST every company to- 
day has to sell more just to 
break even. Even a slight dip 
in sales may result in red 
figures. 

More than ever, advertising 
must be relied on to produce 
needed volume. More than 
ever, to be fully effective in 
producing volume, it must be 
shaped to meet stiffer compe- 
tition and to capitalize accel- 
erating trends in retailing. 

From its study of advertising 
and selling in Chicago the Chi- 
cago Tribune has developed a 
sound procedure that can pro- 
duce greater sales and a 
stronger market position for 
your brand. Through it you can 





cash in on the increasing trend 
towards fewer brands per line 
and self-service. 

You can get Jarger store in- 
ventories, better shelf position 
and a greater share of the day- 
to-day buying of consumers. 
You can build a consumer 
franchise effectively resistant 
to competitive promotion and 
sales work. 

Highly productive in Chi- 
cago, the plan can be put into 
operation in any market. It will 
strengthen present successful 
methods. It will win the sup- 
port of your sales staff and dis- 
tributive organization. Pointed 
for immediate volume returns, 
it provides a stable base for 


future expansion. 

Retailers are not interested 
in stocking and pushing a 
brand which their customers 
wee not interested in buying. 
The Tribune plan meets that 
challenge squarely. 

If you want to know how it 
can be used in your business, 
a Tribune representative will 
be glad to tell you about it. 
Ask him to call. Do it now 
while the matter is fresh in 
your mind. 


Chicago 
Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 











Take Detroit’s Saks Fifth 
Avenue or B. Siegel Co. or 
D. J. Healy Co. or Himelhoch’s 
—they and the one hundred 
nine other women’s clothing 
store advertisers in Detroit 
place MORE of their advertis- 
ing regularly in The Detroit 
Free Press. They do it year after 
year. These stores aim to SELL 
merchandise PROMPTLY and 
in the greatest QUANTITY. 


Main reliance is placed on the 
Free Press to do this job for 


them . . . Good testimony to 





this newspaper’s compelling in- 
fluence in Detroit and Michigan. 


MORE SALES FASTER! 


You can’t go wrong by copying 






the methods of these retailers 


whohave to get results every day. 


eoe@ @0@000200008086080 80 


WOMEN 
READ AND LIKE 
THE FREE PRESS 





FIRST AMONG ALL MORNING NEWSPAPERS IN AMERICA IN CIRCULATION GAINS 















Not a coincidence... 


Almost without exception... for the last 
thirty years, the newspapers with the highest 
readership, largest circulations, and best 
linage records... carry CT-NYN features. 





Open territory represents a publishing 
opportunity. There are still some localities 
open on some features. 


Chicago Iribune — New York News Syndicate 
220 East Forty-second St., New York... Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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COME TO OUR FACTORY AND Stt 
THE LATEST SCOTT PRESSES UNDER CONSTRUCTION 





Let us show you the most advanced designs, the modern power- 
ful gearing and a multitude of superior details not readily seen 
in completely assembled machines. 


THEN SEE THE NEW SCOTT PRESSES IN ACTION IN 


The New York Herald-Tribune 
34 Units 8 sets of Folders 


The New York Post 
18 Units 3 sets or Folders 


The Long Island Daily Press 
6 Units 1 set of Folders 


We shall be pleased to make appointment at your convenience 
for your visit to our Factory and any or all of these plants. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC. 


Plainfield, N. J. 
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What, then, would you 


call METRO with its even bigger 
audience for your sales story? 


... The biggest magazine audience in the world .. . bigger than 
any Sunday magazine, weekly magazine, or any radio program 


ANY a radio star whose salary dwarfs a rajah’s 

ransom is actually cheap at the price. Judged 
by the sales made to the millions of listeners he 
attracts, he’s a bargain to any advertiser. 

Still a bigger bargain is Metro with the largest 
magazine audience in the world! It gives you, week 
in and week out, a bigger audience than any top- 
rating radio show at the peak of the season. And... 
at less cost! 

And no other magazine or Sunday magazine 
approaches it! 

At a cost your treasurer will applaud, it takes 
your sales story to a mighty market of 15 million 
families (38 million Metro readers), concentrated 
where % of all goods are bought. 


These Metro-masses have 68 billion dollars a 
year to spend for soap and soup, TV sets and ciga- 
rettes, peanut butter and powder puffs, canned goods 
and convertibles, jelly beans and window screens — 
and everything else America wants! 


Here in one, big, beautiful advertising buy you 
can put that product of yours on the shelves of 
America’s “Supermarket-in-Print”. The people who 
shop there — the Metro-masses — can consume your 
goods by the trainload ...not the carload. They can 
keep your plant running 24 hours a day! And— you 
can tell them...and sell them — at a cost that will 
get cheers from your treasurer! 


Have a Metro-man come in and give you the 
whole story. 


Sales Offices for Metro Magazines and Metro Comics... 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO * DETROIT * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 














Individually edited by 
these leading Sunday newspapers: 


ATLANTA Journal 
BALTIMORE Sas 

BOSTON Globe and/or Herald 
BUFFALO Courier-Express 
CHICAGO Tribune 
CINCINNATI Enquirer 
CLEVELAND Plain Dealer 

DES MOINES Register 

DETROIT News and/or Free Press 


NEW ORLEANS 
Times-Picayune & States 
NEW YORK News 
PHILADELPHIA Inquirer 
PITTSBURGH Press 
PROVIDENCE Journal 
ST LOUIS Globe-Democrat 
and/or Post-Dispatch 
ST. PAUL Pioneer Press 


INDIANAPOLIS Star SEATTLE Times 
LOS ANGELES Times SPRINGFIELD Republican 
MILWAUKEE Journal SYRACUSE Post-Standard 


MINNEAPOLIS Tribane WASHINGTON Star 


METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
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OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO SOUTHERN PUBLISHERS 
REGARDING THE PRINTING OF THEIR 


Sunday Color Comic Supplements 
and Magazine Sections 


WE INVITE inquiries from publishers in the South for the printing 


p 


of their Sunday color comic suppl ts and magazine sections. 








OUR EQUIPMENT permits printing in four colors throughout in 
tabloid or standard page size from 4 pages standard and 8 pages 
tabloid up to 16 pages standard and 32 pages tabloid. We can 
furnish combinations of tabloid size magazine sections with either 
standard size or tabloid size comic | 
so as to save publishers the expense of stuffing. 





OUR LOCATION admits of marked economy in transportation 
costs to Southern and South-eastern points either by railway baggage 
or truck delivery. Our plant capacity (4,500,000 eight-page supple- 
ments per week) enables us to undertake any present requirements of 
Southern publishers. 


OUR PRICES are based upon specific undertakings. No addi- 
tional charges are made for advertising copy handled in routine pro- 
duction. Publishers are free to choose whatever combinations of 
comics they please without penalty of added cost for changes from 
ready-print restrictions. 





WE WILL BE PLEASED TO MAKE QUOTATIONS ON 
SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


SOUTHERN COLORPRINT [ tise 
CORPORATION Seas, ! 


7108 VIRGINIA AVENUE NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
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Your ad must be read 
fo get results—and 


ADVERTISING GETS REAL 
OS] READERSHIP IN THE 
Ne { CHICAGO SUN-TIMES! 


HERE’S PROOF—A new Continuing Study 
of Newspaper Reading survey of The 
Chicago SUN-TIMES shows readership of 
national advertising in The SUN-TIMES 


50% higher for men 33%nhigher for women 
—than the median figure for 133 news- 
papers studied over the past ten years. 
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| youthful F 


*Source, Chicago Daily Newspaper Coverage and Duplication, 1949; 
an independent study by Publication Research Service. 


—just three of the many reasons why 
Chicago's 2nd-largest newspaper MOVES THE GOODS! 
Total Circulation , 


629179 suN ® TIMES 


Average Net Paid Daily THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
(ABC Publisher's Statement, 9/30/49) 


211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago fe) 250 Park Avenue, New 
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Now 31 Newspapers Distribute PARADE Every Sunday: 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL ERIE DISPATCH 
BOSTON SUNDAY POST Fort Wayne JOURNAL-GAZETTE TIMES-UNION STANDARD-TIMES 
BRIDGEPORT SUNDAY POST GREENVILLE (S.C.) NEWS LONG BEACH (CALIF.) 
CHICAGO SUNDAY SUN-TIMES Harrisburg SUNDAY PRESS-TELEGRAM 


Jacksonville FLORIDA s NEW BEDFORD 


OAKLAND TRIBUNE 


PATRIOT-NEWS LONG ISLAND SUNDAY PREss PEORIA JOURNAL-STAR 
Denver ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS HARTFORD COURANT Madison WISCONSIN STATE PORTLAND (Me.) SUNDAY 
DETROIT FREE PRESS HOUSTON POST JOURNAL TELEGRAM 


EL PASO TIMES INDIANAPOLIS TIMES Newark SUNDAY STAR-LEDGER ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
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WHAT'S 

THE NEW TEAM 
IN THE LEAGUE 
THIS SEASON? 


A red-hot nine has just been added to one of the biggest leagues in publishing. 


Since September 1949, PARADE, the Sunday Picture Magazine, has added 
nine more distributing newspapers. 


Here’s the new lineup: 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
HARRISBURG SUNDAY PATRIOT-NEWS 
HARTFORD COURANT 

INDIANAPOLIS TIMES 

SCRANTON SCRANTONIAN 
GREENVILLE (S. C.) NEWS 

PEORIA JOURNAL STAR 

OAKLAND TRIBUNE 

LONG BEACH (Calif.) PRESS-TELEGRAM 





These nine additional papers bring the total up to 31 Sunday papers now 
distributing PARADE. 


These papers know that PARADE is in a league by itself. According to Starch, 
PARADE has more readers per 100 copies than any other Syndicated Sunday 
Magazine . . . or any Weekly, Women’s or General Magazine, for that matter. 


No wonder so many newspaper publishers want to play ball with PARADE. 





ST. PAUL SUNDAY PIONEER 
PRESS { j 


“SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 
SCRANTON SCRANTONIAN 
SYRACUSE HERALD-AMERICAN 
WASHINGTON POST 

WICHITA SUNDAY EAGLE 


TOUNGSIOWS VENDODATOR The Sunday Picture Magazine 
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The Road Beckons 


This year, as spring races into summer, the Greatest Show on 


Earth is keeping faith with history. 


Now, as always, the Ringling Bros and Barnum & Bailey Circus 


is more than entertainment. It is a magic mixture of yearning and fulfill- 











ment, the smell of greasepaint and the tang of tanbark, the noise of 


great crowds and the brotherhood of the road. 


Soon—very soon—the Big Show, now roaring towards the end * 
of its Madison Square Garden engagement in the most sensational circus 
run on record, will load its silver trains with enchanted cargo and embark 


for the heartland and hinterland of America. 





Again the long rails gleam, and the road beckons. 


Visiting the papers for The Big One 
WILLIAM FIELDS ALLEN LESTER 
FRANK BRADEN ARTHUR CANTOR 
ANDREW JACKSON CLARKE 
ROLAND BUTLER, Gen. Press Rep. Md 
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just don’t face the tissue 


some women 


f 


PON ge 


Not the women you know, of course. Among your acquaintance, 
every female over 15 uses facial tissues by the bale. But beware 
of overconfidence in your personal cross-section of U.S. women. 


Because in one region, in a recent quarter, they used up tissues at 
the per-family rate of 720, while in another consumption sagged to 
only 260—less than three single tissues a family a day. 


It’s one more proof of the fact that you simply can’t match 

sales opportunity with advertising that merely follows population. 
For top performance in 1950, whatever your product, 

you need the medium that lets you balance pressure with potential. 


That’s why so many advertisers in 1950 are turning to newspapers— 
the medium that lets you concentrate your advertising 

the way you concentrate your salesmen, in recognition of 

the inescapable fact that 





All Business Is Local 


8 HKCU of A ; OCA: Y * American Newspaper Publishers Association, offers 


@ host of information on the new market-by-market approach to advertising. For your copy of the new 
booklet, “The Last Frontier of Profits,” write or wire us at: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17; 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, or 240 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4. 








Ss d byG N s in the interest of more effective advertising. 


PoP 
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For 31 consecutive years 











































the advertising leader ig 
~ 
in the world’s greatest market L 
_ 
[==] She New fork Bimes. (SEF) | 

over 1,400,000 Sundays + 
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The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Newspaper in America 
ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


Pre-Convention aie 
Dailies Cop Ad Media Lead 


Cheering Note as Publishers Gather 
To Discuss Newsprint and Costs 


“TO THE WALDORF, cabby!” 

The 64th Annual Convention of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association opens there Monday, 
prefaced by auspicious news from the Bureau of Adver- 


tising. This is it: 


Newspapers now lead all other media for national ad- 
vertising. Their 1949 total of $445,015,000 knocks the 
magazines out of first place for the first time since 1942. 


The national advertisers spent 
$5,000,000 more in ae gd 
space last year than they in 
both general and farm maga- 
(For details, see page 


A tightening newsprint sup- 
ply situation, however, cast a 
shadow over the Ad Bureau’s 
report and it took a place high 
on the convention agenda. With 

newspapers requiring 


nearly 400,000 tons of paper a 
month to keep up with the ad- 
vertisers’ needs, production by 
North American lls — from 

which nearly 99% of the sup- 















Newspapers, has under consid- 
eration several proposals for 
better hn of paper. Among 
these is a need for revision of 

Tariff Laws which now set spe- 
cifications of 25 years ago as 
the basis on which newsprint is 
imported duty-free. 

While regular ANPA busi- 
ness waits until Tuesday, all 
Monday will be given over to 
closed sessions on labor rela- 
tions under chairmanship of 
George N. Dale of the Special 
Standing Committee. an- 
nounced program includes dis- 





ply comes—is lagging ar 
the record output of 1949 

revival of large sales to Seen 
Australia, South 
would quickly put a crimp into 
the amount of newsprint avail- 
able for ANPA = ishers and 


others in this co 

Tied closel; with this critical 
condition ore the three-day 
sessions—most of them execu- 
tive (closed to the press)—are 
questions of rising costs, ways 
of increasing production with 
present methods and machinery, 
new techniques of newspaper 
production, and the effects of 
television on newspaper sales 
and readership. 

Reports from the Research 
Committee and from a newly- 
appointed Newsprint Quality 
Committee are expected to high- 
light the eo The lat- 
ter group, headed by ° 
Chandler of the Setigge Howend 


i of legal developments, 
pension plans, strike sw 
and a panel in which Cyrus K 
Ching, director of the 


America Mediati 


Service, will participate. 

First order of the convention 
week calendar is a meeting, 
Sunday, of the American Coun- 
cil on Education for Journali 


Federal bm 
ation and Conciliation 








AP SPEAKER 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 


precedent set by ‘Col. Robert 
——* of the Chi 





at which the degree of ANPA 
participation in the school ac- 
creditation oeogram is a topic. 
Then, on on mo 

comes the annual membership 
meeting of the Associated Press, 
with principal attention cen- 
tered on the election new 
directors and a luncheon ad- 
dress by Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, president of Columbia 
University. 

Considerable “electioneering” 
has marked the AP directorate 
change, following announcement 
in January that four longtime 
members of the Board were not 


Regular Guest at Sy yee egg Herbert Hoover is pictured 
at 





(at left) arrivi 


1929 to deliver his first public 


address after being inaugurated ya President: and (below) with 
George ‘Jiggs” McManus at last year’s Banshee party. Mr. Hoover 
will address the Bureau of Advertising dinner this year. 
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homan, Paul Pa’ 
Baltimore CMa.) = Edward 
H. Butler, Buffalo (N. . Eve- 


ning News; George F. Booth, 
Worcester (Mass.) Tele s 
and Josh L. Horne, 
Mount (N. C.) Telegram. 

Five directors are be 
chosen from this = bert 
McLean, Philadelphia ( Pa.) 
Bulletin, AP president; Robert 
B. Choate, (Mass.) Her- 


ald; James M. Cox, Jr., Dayton 
(O.) weer _ Milier, Roches- 


tween Harry F. d, 

chester (Va.) Star, and Dolph 
Simons, Lawrence (Kan.) Jour- 
nal-World. 

Climax of the Convention 
Week will be the 28th annual 
dinner of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising 
Herbert Hoover, 
only living former President, as 
the speaker. Mr. Hoover gave 
his first address as President 
in April, 1929, before the an- 
nual meeting of the AP. Last 
year he attended the Banshee 


rty 
P' Advance registrations, listed 
with Eprror & PusBLisHer, indi- 
cate a new record attendance at 
the convention. The list in- 
cludes 1,027 publishers and 
other executives of 455 newspa- 
pers. 











TIME TABLE FOR CONVENTION WEEK 

(AU events at Waldorf-Astoria, unless otherwise indicated) 
7 sean CoSUNDAY 

o a.m.—American 4 Ed ti . 

Directors’ ‘ilies, Empire Suite. ns 
MONDAY 


10:00 a.m.—ANPA, labor relations conference, Jade Room. 
oo a.m.—Associated Press, annual meeting, Starlight Roof. 
1:00 a.m.—United Press, executives' meeting, U.P. offices. 

12:30 p.m.—AP luncheon, Grand Ballroom. 
2:00 p.m.—INS-INP business meeting, INS suite. 
2:30 p.m.—AP annual meeting resumed, Starlight Roof. 
2:30 p.m.—Newsprint Quality Committee. 
4:30 p.m.—Organizing Committee, Inter-American Press Con- 
ce, Jansen Suite. 
5:00 wares ® Edited Magazines presentation, LePerro- 
5:00 p.m The Wright Cc ! 
- mM ri ompany, annual stag get-together 
for publishers, 444 Madison Ave. (30th floor). 
5:00 p.m.—Newsweek, ee peer. Carpenter Suite. 
AY 
10:00 a.m.—ANPA session for 10,000 to 50,000 circulation 
10:00 ANPA session for und 
200 a.m—, session for under 10,000 circulati 
Basildon Room. siti sii 
10:00 a.m.—INS-INP business meeting and general editorial 
conference, INS Suite. 
12:15 p.m.—King Features Syndicate and INS-INP Banshees 
stag luncheon, Grand Ballroom. 
5:00 p.m.—United Feature Syndicate's columnists and artists 
6:00 pm—Mergenthaler Lizctype Gom 
200 p.m.—Mergenthaler Lin ny, cocktail party, 
LePerroquet Suite. — sit 
sie aliiaies oe piven 
200 a.m. » general session, Grand Ballroom. 
10:00 a.m.—INS-INP sales and business meeting, INS Suite. 
11:00 a.m.—United Press executives’ meeting, U.P. offices. 
12:00 noon—New York State Publishers Association, annual 
luncheon, LePerroquet Suite. 
12:15 easier Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
annual luncheon, West Foyer. 
12:30 p.m.—Publishers Bureau of New Jersey, luncheon meet- 
ing, Flamingo Room. 
2:00 p.m.—ANPA Bureau of Advertising, 
Grand Ballroom. 
3:30 p.m.—King Features entertainment, Jade Room. 
4:00 p.m.—Buy-Lines by Nancy Sasser, reception, Empire Suite. 
5:00 p.m.—Time Magazine, cocktail party for editors and pub- 
lishers, LePerroquet Suite. 
5:00 p.m.—Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, artists, 
writers and staff cocktail party, Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
B Ballroom—entrance at 15 East 46th Street). 
7:00 p.m.—National Cartoonists Society, annual award dinner, 
Stock Club, 3 East 53rd Street. ‘ 
THURSDAY 
10:00 a.m.—ANPA, general session, Grand Ballroom. 
10:00 a.m.—INS-INP business meeting, INS Suite. 
11:00 a.m.—U.P., business meeting, U.P. offices. 
11:30 a.m.—Kelly-Smith Company, annual party, Billy Rose's 
Diamond Horseshoe, 46th St. West of Broadway. 
12:00 noon—ANPA, annual meeting and election of officers, 
Grand Ballroom. 
2:00 p.m.—INS, staff meeting, INS Suite. 
2:30 p.m.—American Association of Newspaper Representa- 
tives, premiere presentation, "Business: Speak Up!", 
Grand Ballroom. 
3:30 p.m.—King Features, reception, Jade Room. 
5:30 p.m.—Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, reception, Jansen Blue 
Room and Parlor 4U. 
6:45 p.m.—ANPA Bureau of Advertising, 28th annual dinner, 
Grand Ballroom. 


annual meeting, 
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TV Hurting Sales? 
‘Other Factors’ Seen 


Matruew G. SULLIVAN, circu- 
lation director of the Gannett 
Newspapers, recently poll 
several circulators to learn what 
inroads, if any, television is 
making on newspaper sales. 
The inquiry was prompted by a 
story in Eprror & PUBLISHER 
(April 1, page 42) reporting 
that western circulators had es- 
timated losses up to 17% due 


to : 

“That can’t be correct,” Mr. 
Sullivan commented, “Let’s get 
the facts.” Following are ex- 
cerpts from replies, as he re- 
ported them to the New York 
State Circulation Managers As- 
sociation. 

J. B. Casaday, San Francisco 
(Calif.) Examiner—“It would 
seem to me that the 17% figure 
was gleaned from a statement 
by John Black of the Los An- 
geles Examiner .. . entirely in 
relation to magazine circulation. 
Black said he believed the 
newspapers in Los Angeles 
were suffering circulation losses 
on account of the fact that the 
ownership of TV sets has grown 
from the 14,000 figure of a year 
and a half ago to a present list- 
ing of almost half a million sets 
in the Los Angeles area. 

“Circulation managers of the 
afternoon papers (with their 
tongues in their cheeks) seemed 
to think that the morning pa- 
pers with bulldog’ editions 
would be the hardest ones hit 
on account of so many people 
staying at home in the evenings 
who formerly went out to the- 
aters and sports events. Circu- 
lation managers of the morning 
papers are already thinking of 
how to offset this trend and I 
do believe the afternoons will 
be hard hit on the sale of their 
final edition.” 

7c Price a Factor 

Jack Grant, Seattle (Wash.) 
Times—“If any circulator esti- 
mated a drop of 17% in sales 
because of television, he did not 
do so to me. But it developed 
in the general discussion that 
not a few viewed the inroads of 
television with alarm. This was 
especially true on the part of 
Los Angeles circulators and 
most of them failed to venture 
a guess because the trend is 
down anyway. Furthermore, 
the 7c price has played the devil 
with sales in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, It was agreed that 
Los Angeles and New York ap- 
peared to be in the same class 
as far as television was con- 
cerned and that de from 
these two spots, the situation for 
the moment was not too serious, 
at least as far as Pacific Coast 
cities are concerned.” 

Lew McFetridge, Tulsa 
(Okla.) World and Tribune— 


due to television. Rather think 
there are other contributing 
Have one station here. 


causes, 
No effect whatsoever on circu- f 


lations.” 
Frank McGary, San Francisco 
Chronicle—“We have no actual 


the decline in 


figures showi 
since the ad- 


newspaper rea 


ed vent of television -e . . . Both 


the Chronicle and Examiner, 
morning newspapers, have lost 
on evening sales of 5:15 press 
editions and afternoon papers 
report similar experience. We 
assume that at least a portion of 
this is due to television. We do 
know that it has affected thea- 
ter-going and from that source 
alone we are losing sales from 
the evening theater crowd. We 
are all apprehensive as to what 
inroads television will make in 
our future sales.” 

R. F. Marx, Los Angeles 
Times—“As of February 2% 
there were 448,737 television 
sets in Southern California. 
There were 101,952 a year ago. 
Daily newspaper sales are down 
12% from year ago. We attri- 
bute at least 90% of the loss to 
television. Much loss at night. 
People are not on the streets as 
in the past. Sunday sales are 
down 6%. We attribute most of 
this to TV also.” 

Jack Estes, Dallas (Tex.) 
News—“Although television in 
the Dallas area is slightly less 
than a year old, the operation of 
the three stations has not 
the effect of decreasing newspa- 
per sales. The fact that city, 
county, suburban area 
country classifications (of the 
News) are reaching new highs 
is definite proof that video is 
not curbing sales.” 

James F. Jae, St. Louis ( Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat — “No question 
but what continuous increase in 
number of television sets is ef- 
fecting reader habits materially. 
It particularly affects sales of 
the final edition of evening pa 
pers and the first edition of our 
paper (press time 6:30). Sales 
are down on the 7 o'clock edi- 
tion about 4,000 from last year 
during the past 90 days. Tele 


vision may not be the only rea 
son but it is indicative of 2 
trend.” 


Less Loss in HD Area 

Dar M. Sims, Denver (Colo.) 
Post—“At the Western Confer- 
ence we had reports from three 
television cities, Seattle seemed 
to be less affected than Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, and 
perhaps due to the fact that per- 
centage-wise there’s more home 
delivered circulation in the Pu 
get Sound city.” 

Glenn Winger, Westchester 
(N. Y.) Newspapers—“TV 
not hurt us. Our circulation is 
up over a year ago.” 

A CM (unidentified) in 4 
large Midwest city—“We are 
ahead of last year, but the g0 


smaller than we think 
should be considering the effort 
we have put into them but in 
the absence of definite indica- 
tions that television has sl 
our advances, we feel eco: 
conditions have been a bigge 
actor.” 

Archie C. Clarke, Rochester 
(N. ¥.) Times-U: “TV has 
had no effect on our circulation. 
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Committee Asks Positive Action 
Within Bounds of Constitution 
By Robert U. Brown 


WasHINGTON—A special com- 
mittee told the American Socie- 
ty of Newspaper Editors Thurs- 
day that it is desirable for the 
Socie’ sponsor an appraisal 
of the self-improvement possi- 
bilities of American newspapers 
“provided that such an apprais- 
al continues to conform wth the 
purpose of the Society as de- 
fined in the preamble to its 
Constitution.” 

“Our examination has led us 
to conclude that positive action 
is necessary to focus the regu- 
lar and accepted responsibilties 
of the Society,” stated the com- 
mittee headed by J. D. Fergu- 
son, Milwaukee Journal. 





- Text of the committee's report 
is on Page 109. 





“Our committee recognizes 
and reiterates that the ASNE is 
itself and must be a continuing 
committee of the whole on self- 
examination and _ self-improve- 
ment. In addition, we urge the 
Society to call upon its board of 
directors to take whatever ac- 
tion may be necessary from time 
to time to clarify understanding 
of American newspapers by the 
public, and to keep editors alert 
to their responsibilities in ful- 
filling the public’s right to an 
adequate, independent newspa- 
per press.” 

Character a Factor 

The committee stated the So- 
ciety should welcome critical 
studies of the press made in 
good faith by independent 
agencies. “We believe, however, 
that the pce nae tng es of 
American n 
chiefly upon the ” character of 
American newspapermen, their 
recognition and acceptance of 
the great responsibilities im- 
posed by freedom of the press, 
their faithfulness to duty in giv- 
ing the people of this country a 
truthful account of the day’s 
news and fair comment thereon 
and their willingness to profit 
by the intelligent criticism of 
the newspaper-reading public.” 

The committee rejected the 
concept of a referee or police- 
Man over the pose ee saying there 
is no true analo mn the 
Policing respons’ Rites a law 
= medical associations and 


President Harry Truman: ad- 
dressed the luncheon meeting 
on the responsibilities and in- 
fluence of the press and the im- 
Portance of truth both at home 
and abroad. He called upon the 
free American press to assist in 
spreading truth around th 
world to counteract Communist 


propaganda, 
Billed in advance as an im- 





portant speech on foreign poli- 
cy, the President told the edi- 
tors “the responsibility we share 
in helping to make the foreign 
policy of the U. S. A.” is one of 
the great many important prob- 
lems he and the press have in 
common. 

“No group of men in this 
country is of greater importance 
to our foreign policy than the 
group your Society represents,” 
he declared. 

“In a democracy, foreign poli- 
4 is based_on the decision of 
the people. One vital function of 
a free press is to present the facts 
on which the citizens of a de- 
mocracy can base their de- 
cisions. You are a link between 
the American people and world 
affairs. If you inform the peo- 
ple well and completely, their 
decisions will be g you 
misinform them, their decisions 


will be bad: our country wil 
suffer and the world will 
suffer.” 


The President said “most of 
you are meeting that responsi- 
bility well—but I am sorry to 
say a few are meeting it ‘baily. 
Foreign policy is not a matter 
for partisan presentation. The 
facts about Europe or Asia 
should not be twisted to conform 
to one side or the other of a 
political dispute. Twisting the 
facts might change the course 
of an election at home, but it 
would certainly damage our 
country’s program abroad.” 

Mr. Truman said “there is too 
much nonsense about striped 
trousers in foreign affairs. Far 
more influence is exerted by the 
baggy pants of the managing 
editors.’ 

Freedom Challenged 

Stating that the cause of free- 
dom is being challenged 
throughout the world today by 
the forces of imperialistic com- 
munism which uses propaganda, 
deceit, distortion and lies as a 
matter of deliberate policy, the 
president said this propaganda 
can be overcome by truth pre- 
sented by newspapers, radio and 
other sources that the people 
trust. 

The President said that “be- 
cause of the pressing need to 
increase our efforts along this 
line (dissemination of truth) I 
have directed the Secretary of 
State to plan a strengthened and 
more effective national effort to 
use the great power of truth in 
working for peace. This effort 
will require the imagination and 
energies of private individuals 
and groups throughout the 
country.” 

Wright Bryan, Atlanta Jour- 


na secretary, reported 
that the board of directors 
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Appraisal of Press Urged 
In ASNE, But No Policing 


has ge or” discontinue par- 


ticipation pointing mem- 
bers of the Pulltzer prize com- 
mittees mem 


. of 
poem came ae contin- 
ue to serve on the co ittees 
but that the Society would no 
longer attempt to set them up. 

He also said the board had 
voted to participate for another 
year in the International Feder- 
ation of Newspaper Editors. 

The board of directors also 
extended best wishes for the 
success of the Inter-American 
Press Conference to be held in 
New York in October and of- 
fered its cooperation. 


Press Relations Better 


George Cornish, New York 
Herald Tribune, chairman of 
the committee to investigate 
the State Department’s method 
of furnishing information to the 
press, reported that “without 
exception the correspondents to 
whom the committee talked 
have said there has been an 
improvement in the Depart- 
ment’s attitude toward the press 
in recent months.” They don’t 
consider the situation perfect, 
he said, but they are finding it 
easier to see people in the 
partment and to obtain infor- 
mation. 

The committee noted that the 
presence of Tass correspondents 
sometimes makes it difficult for 
the Department to give back- 
ground information but it 
lieves the Department sincerely 
wants to get away from its for- 
mer clamish attitude and give 
the public more reliable infor- 
mation. 

Basil L. Walters, chairman 
of the committee on World 
Freedom of Information, re- 
ported that press freedom has 
lost ground in many parts of 





Society's 2 Problems 


Two problems facing ASNE 


eT ae D. * Jat 
Ss 


were 
Ben M. McKelway as: 

1. Limitation on the Society's 
size. 

2. What direction is the So- 
ciety to take as a professional 
body. 

A full report of his remarks 
will be found on Page 110. 








suspicion. The element of fear 
of the unknown is deeply in- 
volved. A good job of re- 
— “would keep the spot- 

ght of publicity on public of- 
ficials to make certain that gov- 
ernment employes charged with 
atomic control are living up to 
the faith placed , them by 
the people of the U.S 

The committee also recom- 
mended to the board of direc- 
tors “that it give thoughtful 
study to a vigorous conception 
of the function of the press in 
the present ‘cold war’ and in 
any future war. Your commit- 
tee is of course that 
the occasion for censorship 
never again arise. We would 
be derelict if we failed to call 
attention to the fact that no 
preparedness is complete with- 
out a well thought out pro- 
= of voluntary censorship. 

nless the press of this nation 
has a well conceived and vig- 
orous program in advance, it 
may well find itself placed in 
a strait jacket and demoted 
to the role of a propaganda 
hack. 

“Undoubtedly defense author- 
ities have a program. This So- 
ciety should examine what that 
program is and be prepared to 
offer suggestions for improve- 
ment and effectiveness.” 

Report on UN Treaty 

Erwin D. Canham, Christian 
Science Monitor and former 
ASNE president, delivered a 
report on the covenant of hu- 
man rights within the United 


the world during the last year. wati 


“This makes it all the more 
important that our American 
ramparts be even more care- 
fully guarded,” he asse: 

The committee said one ; of 
the greatest needs is a small, 
simple pamphlet that editors 
and reporters could give to of- 
fice holders when they assume 
office. It could explain the func- 
tion of the reporter in serving 
as the eyes of the public. It 
would be a factor in spreading 
intelligence about the traditions 
of freedom and would make 
unnecessary many of the bitter 
controversies that arise between 
officials and newspapers. The 
committee recommended serious 
consideration of such a project 
to Dean Ackerman of the 
American Press Institute. 

As for covering atomic news, 
the committee found there is 
much news that could properly 
be published that is not. “We 
want to make certain that news- 
papers are not cautious to the 
point that they hold back news 
that is of no value to a poten- 
tial enemy,” the report sai 

“Secrecy inevitably leads to 


ations. 

“I am as sure now as I wa 
a year ago that all this diplo- 
matic and political manipula- 
tion will not do much for the 
cause of freedom of informa- 
tion, although it still contains 
pene a dangers which must be 
watched,” he said. “I believe 
newspapermen themselves in 
private international coopera- 
tion can ultimately do more 
for the cause of freer informa- 
tion than governments can ever 
accomp! 

Harold Wheeler, Boston Trav- 
-eler, chairman of the committee 
investigating policies of A.M. 

and P.M. releases by press as- 
sociations, stated “the agree- 
ment for 7 A.M. and 7 P.M. 
release times, while not perfect, 
should be continued in effect 
and should receive the endorse- 
ment of ASNE.” 

The committee reported that 
in the problem of “hold for 
release” material coming out of 
Washington the press associa- 
tion a have discussed it 
with the White House and real 
progress is being ‘made to ob- 
tain automatic telease times. 
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Locally-Edited 
Group’s Story 
On ANPA Card . 


Curcaco—High readershi, 
ted Sunday g- 
azine sections is portrayed, to- 
gether with amazing sales re- 
sults from advertising in such 
supplements, in a sound color 
presentation produced by repre- 
sentatives of the 13 newspapers 
in the group. 
The _ presentation, 
“L-E-Mentary” is sched 


cally - edited - magazine newspa- 
pers. A preview was given 


here this week. 
Statistical tabulations and 
are held to a jum 


in comparing the ‘L-E-M” mag- 
azines with other Sunday sup- 
-*. In a parade of color- 
examples, the story is told 
how these 13 Sunday newspaper 
ma es are written and 
edited for home folks, develop- 
ing. unmatched reader response 
pays off for advertisers. 
‘Ih ~ 185 color photographs 


Id of the 
group’s growth from its origi- 
nal 213,000 circulation as 
of the Louisville (Ky.) Sunday 
Courier-Journal in 1942 to its 
present circulation of 2,700,000. 
Particular stress is laid on local 
handling of news, features and 
pictures, coverin; fashions, 
foods and h ing. Use of 
color is demonstrated by illus- 
so is hi 

ip response - 
lighted by examples of Pn. 
which have stirred readers to 


—the biggest visiting day in the 
zoo’s history. 

Reader response is translated 
into cash register results, in- 
cluding Rich’s color page in the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal magazine 
which drew more than 


from two insertions, advertising 
house dresses. 
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PRESENTS MEDILL PLAQUE 
Col. Robert R. McCormick (right) present 


plaque 





rtrait of Joseph 


Medill, founding editor of the Chicago Tribune, to Fire Commissioner 
Corrigan. Plaque was placed aboard the new Chicago fireboat, 
Joseph Medill. Colonel McCormick, Tribune editor and publisher, 
was clad in a fireman's outfit to witness a pumping demonstration. 





part Ad Bureau's 


Documentary 


-On Wednesday 


“The Bureau of Advertising 
in Action,” a five-part documen- 
tary presentation employing il- 
luminated slides, dialogue and 
narration, ‘will be staged at the 
al Bureau of Advertising 
session in the ballroom of the 


Waldorf-Astoria on Wednesday 
ed afte: 


rnoon. 

The program will begin with 
the first official membership 
meeting of the recently-incor- 
porated Bureau at 2 p.m., with 
Richard W. Slocum, general 
manager of the Philadelphia 


Bulletin and chairman of the y, 


Bureau, presiding. Brief ad- 
dresses will be given by Harold 
S. Barnes, director of the Bu- 
reau; Don U. Bridge, advertising 
director of the Gannett News- 
papers and chairman of the Bu- 
reau’s Plans Committee, and 

rge G. Steele, advertising 
director, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
and president of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Associa- 


ion. 
At 2:30, the a ga of 
dramatized case-histories, with 
Mr. Barnes as master of cere- 
monies, will begin. The first 
“act” will be a review of the 
newspaper advertising progress 
of National Biscuit Co. by 
Delwyn J. Worthington, of Cres- 


mer & Woodward, president of headli: 
= the American Association of 


Newspaper Representatives, and 
Lee Ward, Ward-Griffith Co., 
vicepresident of the same or- 


ig ganization. 


This will be followed by a 
presentation of the Bureau's 
work. with national chain-store 


operations, featuring Karl 
Moore, director of the Bureau's 
Retail Division, and members 
of his staff. 

The third of the case-histories, 
dealing with the advertising ex- 
periences of Western Beet Sugar 
Producers, will be marked by 
the appearance of James North, 
advertising director of that or- 
ganization, and H. C. Bernsten, 
Pacific Coast manager of the 
Bureau. 

This will be followed by “The 
Soft Drink Industry: - 
Cola,” presented by Robert T. 
Kesner, gore ggasi di- 
rector of Coca-Cola, and Bruce 
Robinson, Bureau sales execu- 
tive, and a presentation of the 
Sinclair Refining Co.’s newspa- 
per advertising program by 
resident of 

one, Inc., 


Sylvester Morey, 
orey, Humm & Jo! 
Sinclair’s advertising agency, 
and Allen Sikes, service 
manager of the Bureau. 

The program will conclude 
with an address, “The Roa 
Ahead for Newspapers,” by 
Irwin Maier, publisher of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal and 
vicechairman of the Bureau. 


| this week. 


Col. McCormick 


'Favors Longer 
‘AP Board Term 


Cot. Rosert R. McCormick, 
editor and publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, believes Asso- 
ciated Press directors should be 
permitted to serve longer than 
the new three-term (nine 
provision of the By- 


tie hablt nth ol Sage 
rector to ry 
=. died,” Colonel McCor- 
mick told Eprror & PUBLISHER 
after his arrival in New York 
“That custom was 
outgrown and now they are 


| limiting directors to nine years. 


“The new three-term rule 


+ seems to me to be a little short,” 
> continued the Chicago publisher 
5S who served 21 years on the AP 


“If I had made the 
or 15 years. Only three meet- 
ings ee held each year and it 
takes a director some time to 
become acquainted with the 
work. I began the custom of de- 
clining to stand for re-election 
(two years ago) because I felt 
that new members should come 
to control. 

interne number of directors was 
increased from 15 to 18, and 
that is as many as you can well 
get in a room and transact busi- 
ness without too much conver- 
sation.” 

The Tribune publisher said 
AP history had really been di- 
vided into three eras—the old 
Western Associated Press in 
which his grandfather had been 
sara ied gy teeta Se 

illega e nois Su- 
pom : the AP a hn 

York in 1900 by r 
omens and associates and the 
long period when it was headed 
by Frank Noyes, during which 
Colonel McCormick served. He 
added that it is now beginning 
another era. 

Colonel McCormick was a 
guest of the Overseas Press 
Club of America. He described 
his recent 24,000-mile air tour 
and said the only censorship 
encountered was in Egypt. 

“There is a law there that 
forbids disrespectful statements 


of E 
d needs rem declared Colonel 


McCormick. “One foreign cor- 
respondent had to leave because 
the King would not leave his 
wife alone.” 





Bureau Prepares Promotion Ad 
On Leadership in National 


“By the vote of the manufac- 
turers whose products you sell, 
b the No. 1 


newspapers . 
national advertising medium,” 
e nes a 1,500-line newspa- 
per advertisement released in 
mat form by the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising for immediate use by 
member newspapers. 

The ad, addressed to retail- 
ers, was prepared the Bu- 
reau’s promotion department, 
headed by John C, Ottinger. 
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“You who = Pi ones 
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nting to the fact that 

advertisers’ 1949 in- 


put together.” 
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DUSTING OFF THE PLATE 


art 








SOME OF THE CURRENT CARTOON THEMES IN ANPA CONVENTION CITY 


CAN'T GET IT DOWN— 


Talburt,New York World-Telegram 


WON'T GIVE IT UP 


Marcus, New York Times 





NEW PINEAPPLE CROP 


Goldberg, New York Journal-American 





Newspapers No. 1 in National Ad $ $ 


NATIONAL advertisers’ total 
investment in newspaper space 
climbed in 1949 to a fourth con- 
secutive all-time high of $445,- 
015,000, to make newspapers the 
No. 1 national advertising me- 
dium by a substantial margin 
of dollar leadership, the Bu- 
reau of -Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, announced this week. 

The 1949 total represents a 
gain of 14.3 per cent over 1948’s 
newspaper total of $389,261,000, 
to put newspapers well ahead of 
magazines, which have ranked 
on a dollar basis as the top na- 
tional advertising medium since 
1942, Harold S. Barnes, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, pointed out in releasing 
the new figure. 

General magazines, as meas- 
ured by Publishers Information 
Bureau, scored a total revenue 
in 1949 of $412,414,584, with 
farm magazines’ take of $28,- 
380,458 bringing the magazine 

and total for the year to 
$40,795,042. 

Total national advertising on 
the air—via both radio and 
television—in 1949 added up to 
a grand total of $376,400,329, 
“ss to the best available 
data. ational advertisers’ 
Spending for time on the four 
national radio networks com- 
bined — measured, like maga- 
zines, by Publishers Informa- 
tion Bureau, totaled $187,800,- 
329. National advertisers’ spot 
radio expenditure, as estimated 
by the trade paper, Broadcast- 
ing, was $107,100,000, while 
television expenditures totaled 
$18,500,000 for both network 
and spot TV time combined as 
also estimated by Broadcasting. 

We of newspapers are keen- 
ly aware of the increasing faith 
of national . advertisers and 
their agencies in the efficiency 
and productivity of newspaper 
advertising,” Barnes declared 
in commenting on newspapers’ 
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latest gains. “On our part, we 
accept these continued gains as 
a challenge to newspapers to 
work still more closely with 
advertisers to help them make 
their newspaper advertising 
dollar a still more profitable in- 
vestment.” 
Tracing the rise in nationaj 
advertising in newspapers since 
the war, Barnes recalled that 
the then all-time hi 
totaled only $270,000,000, over 
which the 1949 total represents 
an increase of .8 per cent. 
The 1946 highmark was fol- 
lowed by another of $357,000,- 
000 in 1947 and by $389,261,000 
in 1948. 
Issuance of the new figures is 
le possible, Barnes ex- 
plained, by the Bureau’s annual 
statistical work, “Expenditures 
of National Advertisers in 
Newspapers,” which is now be- 
ing compiled for publication 
and distribution to national ad- 
vertisers, advertising agencies 
and newspapers later in the 
spring. 
Bureau Counts Lines 
The 1949 figure for newspaper 
national advertising is a pro- 
jection, the Bureau explained, 
bas on actual space measure- 
ments of all national ( “general” 
plus automotive) advertising 
ed by 1,260 weekday and 
430 Sunday newspapers. The 
weekday newspapers thus meas- 
ured have a combined circula- 
tion, the Bureau said, of 50,- 
386,219—or 95.3 per cent of 
total U. S. weekday circulation, 
while the measured Sunday 


new: rs show a combined 
ci: on of 44,840,339 —or 
96.6 per cent of the total U. S. 


Ss y newspaper circulation. 
The actually measured newspa- 
pers accounted for 95.6 per cent 
of the finally projected $445,- 
015,000 total. 

The grocery industry, as in 
1948, ran far ahead of all others 


in the size of its newspaper in- 
vestment—$112,465,000, up 8.6 
r cent over its 1948 tgure. 
ectacular gains in grocery 
subclassifications were scored 
by baking products (up 26.7 
per cent) and _ miscellaneous 
beverages (up 50.8 r cent), 
reflecting the rise in selling 
effort for baking mixes and for 
the new quick-frozen concen- 
trated fruit juices. 
Automotive advertising— 
though No. 2 on the list—scored 
by far the most sensational 
gain of any major classification, 
with a 1949 total of $85,856,000 
an increase of 448 per cent 
over 1948. New ger auto- 
mobile advertising, taken alone, 
added up to $58,292,000, repre- 
senting a soaring 78.2 per cent 
rise over the previous year. 





Alcoholic beverages ranked 
third as a classification, with a 
1949 figure of $42,375, up 
24.6 per cent—followed by toil- 
et requisites with $30,549,000, 
representing a 29.6 per cent 


gain. 

The tobacco industry was an- 
other major factor in bigger 
newspaper expenditures, with 
a 1949 score of $19,970,000, 
representing an increase of 22.5 

r cent over 1948. Cigaret ad- 
vertising added up to $15,885,- 
000 of the industry total, and 
an even larger percentage gain 


of 26.7 per cent. 
The 1949 totals for the 22 
major national new r 


classifications, plus miscellane- 
ous, with comparable figures 
for 1948, as released by the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, follow: 








Per Cent 
Classification 1949 1948 Change 
1. Groceries $112,465,000 $103,568,000 8.6 
2. Automotive ,000 59,296, 44.8 
3. Alcoholic Beverages 42,375,000 34,006,000 24.6 
4. Toilet Requisites 30,549,000 23,563,000 29.6 
5. Transportation 20,048,000 19,156,000 47 
6. Tobacco 19,970,000 16,302,000 22.5 

7. Household Equipment & 
Supplies 19,928,000 19,913,000 0.1 
8. Medical 19,213,000 18,896,000 1.7 
9. Publications 15,984,000 14,844,000 7.7 
10. Radio & Television 12,756,000 14,401,000 *114 
11. Industrial 10,507,000 9,651,000 8.9 
12. Hotels & Resorts 8,599, 7,990,000 78 
13. Public Utilities 7,553,000 7,192,000 5.0 
14. Wearing Apparel 6,372,000 8,681,000 *26.6 
15. Agriculture 5,931,000 5,123,000 15.8 
16. Insurance 3,726,000 3,339,000 11.6 
17. Confections 3,350,000 2,646,000 26.6 
18. Sporting Goods 1,822,000 1,578,000 15.5 
19. Jewelry & Silverware 1,288,000 1,612,000 *20.1 
20. Educational 1,070,000 1,135,000 *5.7 
21. Amusements 878,000 1,258,000 *30.2 
22. Professional & Service 367,000 318,000 15.4 
Miscellaneous 408,000 14,793,000 *2.6 
$445,015,000 $389,261,000 143 

* Down. 


















































Gain in 5 Years Is Wiped Out 


-By Robert U. Brown 


AN INCREASE of $180,830 in was b; 


affected 
from 1% y 2.7 
expenses 
decline ~ rY rofit is _ sto 
= 50,000 cireulation daily for 


_ up 8.55%—expenses 
up 145%—profit down 11.28%. 
In the last five years since 
1945, this daily has had an in- 10. 
revenues of 
of 83.48%. — 


taxes was $160,000 
increase, 
took all but $35,608, or 
3.41%. . 
Circulation Up Slightly 
Last year this newspaper 
published 306 issues, two less 


than in 1948, with ag A pages 
or 82,104 columns final 


decline of 
$256,200. 
$256,116. 


stated “net 
by $89,000. 


deductions” for 
ments. This wise 
In before taxes to 


tal os. revenue in 
1949 was $2,293,578, a gain of 
8.55% over 1948's $2,112,748. 
revenue with 


pensi: 
included in the fi 





able.) 
revenues incre: 
83.48%. 


the total. ed was off total ae %.. 
6. from the previous year from $924,239 to 
contributed $266,396 or = of 109.02%. 


ve ing revenue, $1,692,209, 
was up 6.88%. C tion reve- 
nue, 26.21% of the total, was 
$601,369—up 6.96%. $135,826 in 
All expenses were up during 1946, and $227,287 in 
the year, as revealed in the ac- 

companying chart. (Business 


taxes, up more than 1,000% that year is unjusti 


bony 


income to ys 1892, a decline of 
28%. ‘other d 


leduc- 


tions” of 31005, comgerse to 
in 1948, wy 


before 


‘49 Revenue Up $180,000; 
Costs Increase $244,000 


*50,000-Circulation Daily’s $Million 


1946, profits increased 15.58%. 
Profits in ’47 and 48 were about 
the same. Last year they 
showed a loss. 
increased 
its total content by pr ebout 100,- 
000 inches in 1949, almost all of 
it went into edit orial space. It 
carried 1,777,555 inches of total 
content in ‘1949 compared to 
1,676,880 in 1948. Fifty-six bn 
cent of it or 995,719 a 
used +4 paid advertising co 
pared to 994,853 in 1948; 42. 3%, 
Pd 760,047 inches, went to read- 
ing matter com with 670,- 
the year before; and 21,789 
ame or 1.22%, went for pro- 
motion compared to 11,910 in 
1948. Advertising-editorial Ta- 
tio therefore was about 57-43 
compared to 60-40 the year be- 


drop of fore 


was $387. Me 
10. 10.49%. ~ "Providhen Sor income 


and net 


profit a_i to on : 
11.28% from 
In 1947 net caas wes 


Pensions Lower Profit 
(An E&P editorial last week 
t was reduced 
was true after 
inclusion of yong in “other 


nsion pay- 


ong proit 


, income 


—— to aiB p08 ae net profit 
to $166,945. However, inasmuch 
this ion payment was not 
gures in for- 
mer years, although it was paid, 
E&P has deleted it this year 
to make the figures compar- 


In five years, total operating 
ased from $1,- 


250,000 to Ee gg a gain of 
the same period 698,393 
mses went 
1,932,209, a 
Expense of 


g the four mechanical 
depestmnents went from $230,125 
to $525,989, an increase of 129%, 
in that period. Net profits were 

1945, a 


649 in 
1948, Be- 


cause of the excess profits tax 
existing in 1945, = of 


Since 


Advertising Revenue 


In the advertising depart- 
ments, local advertising main- 
tained its number one position 
as revenue earner accounting 
for 66.76% of the advertising 
revenue, about the same as last 
ge _— centage of 

tly higher 


oy up 
tage cost of securing increas 
considerably. 

Total adv a revenue was 
$1,692,209 accounting for 995,719 
inches of space. ‘otal depart- 
mental cost was $171,592. Reve- 
nue per inch for all advertising 
was $1.70 at a 10.2% cost of = 
curi: In 1948 it was $1.56 
and 73%; and in 1945, $1.27 and 
10.80%. 

Local advertising brought in 
$1,129,818 and accounted for 
inches of space at a cost 
of $79,254. This was 66.76% of 
the advertising revenue and 
70.12% of the advertising space 
at 46.18% of the total advertis- 
ing Local’s revenue per 
inch was $1.61, 
$1.47 last year, at a co 
7.1% compared to 1948’s 68% 

National brought in $295,995 
accounting for 134,644 inches at 
a total cost of $47,013. This was 

17.49% of the advertising reve- 





UE. & P Facilities : 


ay 





Press and the ne cer News- — 
paper Publishers Association, 
their representatives and : 
guests are cordially invited to 
visit Editor & Publisher Con- 
vention Headquarters in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldort- 


’ Astoria during the conven- 


tions, April 24-27. 

E & P staff members, under 
the direction of Garry Haulen-” 
beck, will be at the service of 
convention guests for secre- 
tarial work and expediting 
telephone calls. Outside tele-. 
phone service and a direct 
line to the E & P office will, 
be available. 

Miss Borries, manager of 
E & P Classified Advertising 
and Pl 
Service, will be on hand to 
assist publishers with person- 
nel problems as well as those 
seeking newspaper connec- 
tions. 


Menentmast 








nue and 13.55% of the adver- 


. tising space at 27.39% of the 


total ogg op cost. Reve 


nue per inch $2.20 com- 


ed pared to $2.01 in in, 1948 and cost 


of securing was 15.9% compared 
to 16.3%. 
Classified Cost Up 

Classified revenue was $266,- 
396 accounting for 162,682 
inches at a cost of $45,325. This 
was 15.74% of the advertising 
revenue and 16.33% of the ad 
vertising space at 26.41% of the 
total advertising cost. Classi- 
fied’s revenue per inch was 
$1.64, compared to $1.57 in 1948, 
at a 17% — of securing com- 
pared to 15.9% the previous 
year. 

The growth of depertmentes 
expenses over five years 
shown in the acco eee 
table. Every item showed o..: 
creases over 1948 and 
jor departments were up 100% 
or more in five years with the 
exception of advertising, edi- 


(Continued on page 105) 


HOW 50,000-CIRC. DAILY'S EXPENSES HAVE RISEN IN FIVE YEARS 
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% Inc. % Inc. % Inc. 
% Inc. 1949 1949 1949 
% of Over Over Over Over 
1949 Total 1948 1948 1947 1947 1946 1946 1945 1945 
Paper and Ink........ $434,856 22.5 3.62 $419,664 42.98 $304,119 92.40 $225,976 176.62 $157,201 
Edita Bop Redes 407,659 21.2 17.18 347,891 37.73 295,977 75.83 232,503 132. 175,075 
Editorial Dept........ 296,274 15.3 14.96 257, 29.06 229,554 45.90 054 78.89 165,617 
Advertising ee 171,592 8.9 11.08 154,471 25.40 136,888 _ 46.20 117,362 86.54 1,986 
Circulation Dept... .. , 9.8 26.13 150,137 41.94 133,408 62.61 116,452 92.32 461 
Administn. an ae 126,782 6.6 8.05 117,336 29.90 97,585 56.46 1,031 112.68 59,611 
Building and Plant.. 90,013 4.7 13.50 300 9.02 82,561 31.58 407 72.13 2,208 
eotype Dept...... 486 2.4 18.55 39,212 80.20 35,696 76 .42 26,349 123 .63 ,787 
Business Ofice. ae 37,857 2.0 9.53 34,563 13.75 33,278 29.64 201 47.13 25,729 
Press Room.......... 44,950 2.3 20.42 37,325 35.61 33,145 59.86 28,118 102.11 240 
a ae 27,894 1.5 23.11 22,657 41.59 19,700 61.92 7,227 182. 12,028 
oR i nn a i ot ae aS a 
ee i ; : x : i 81 16, 27. , 
Pow ‘Doubtful Accts. . 6,013 | 33.20 4,513 73.61 3,462 147.65 2,428 241.06 1,763 
WME 3 os dceiex $1,932,209 100.0 14.50 $1,687,398 34.43 $1,437,307 63.53 $1,181,510 109.02 $924,239 
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Te Senteo Staff 
Of the Barean of Advertising, ANP. LA 


LEFT TO RIGHT: Front row—Arthur Brashears, promotion depart- 
ment manager: Allen B. Sikes, service manager: Harold S. Barnes, 
director of the Bureau; William G. Bell, director of research; and 
Edward C. Raymond, business manager. Back row: Donald Q. 
Coster, eastern sales manager: John C. Ottinger, Jr.. director of pro- 
motion: William A. Gree: ewly appointed assistant director of 
the Bureau: Joseph A. Ecclesine, assistant director of promotion; and 
J. Robert McLauchlen, account executive. 


Special Standing Connie Staff 


Men who handle labor relations matters for ANPA from Chicago 

office. Center: George N. Dale, chairman, Special Standing Com- 

mittee. Others, left to right: Donald R. McVay. Chester E. Clark. 
illiam R. Morrish and Claude V. Capers. 
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Bill Greene Becomes 
Assistant Director 


William A. Greene has been 
appointed assistan: 

e Bureau of 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, effective May 1. 
The post has been vacant since 
Harold S. Barnes, formerly as- 
sistant director, was named di- 
rector in October, 1948. 

Announcement of Mr. Greene’s 
appointment was made by Rich- 
ard W. Slocum, chairman of the 
Bureau’s governing board and 
general manager of the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Bulletin. 


ane Greene joined the na- 
te) newspaper organiza 

in 1940, after a long period of 
service as a member of the ad- 
vertising staff of the New York 
Herald Tribune. He served as 
an account executive on the 
Bureau’s national 7. staff un- 
til entering the U. S. Navy in 

942, ng similar work © tol- 
lowing his Gahecs late in.1945 
as a lieutenant. 

After a period of specializa- 
tion in sales and market analy- 
sis in the ‘.-¥“” and to- 
bacco fields, he was advanced 
by the Bureau to 
of executive assistant 


Barnes’ appointment as director. 
In the past: two years he has 
been a frequent speaker before 
newspaper and advertising ex- 
ecutives’ gatherings. 


a 
Metropolitan Group, 
Parade in Bureau 

The national Sunday news- 
paper supplement, Parade, has 
become a member of the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 


day newspaper 
join the Bureau. 


Metropolitan Group, sales or- 
fing in 44 5 


— ite FS 
magazine sections, also & 5 4 
come a member. 
Metropolitan is th 
tion of its type 
au 


first or 
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So You Are Starting A Newspaper... 
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It’ s the First Year That's Hardest, 
Centennial’ Stories Will Attest 


* By THE — in their Centen- 
al you..know that 

of, tne ‘49ers came 

| Brough the hardest years, the 


At Mid-Century a century ago 
they: were struggling pioneers 
- American journalism, just as 

score or more newspapers 
' 5 amtion in the golden year of 
1949 are battling for their 
places in the sun of 2050 A.D. 

Just how many newspapers 
were started in . is not 
known are 
scant for that oon folks 
were too busy ge a's a foothold 
in the towns or a gold in 
the West. But it is fairly cer- 
tain, from looking at the records 
which have been compiled, that 
the first year gave the new ven- 
tures in journalism’ their most 
bo my =a The other 99 

just followed along, 
ca debt and toil and 
merger. 

Mid-Century 1950 means the 
end of the first year for the 
few publishers who staked their 
claim in the daily field in 1949. 
How are they getting along? 
The best answer will be found 
in the number who publish 
Centennial Editions. 

Meanwhile, let’s salute those 
who published 100th Anniver- 
sary numbers last year and 
gwiean from their pages the 
stories of trials and hardships, 
courage and purpose of the 
founders in their first year or 


two. e roll call: 
St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch. (Original- 


ly the Minnesota Pioneer). 

Marysville (O.) Evening 
Tribune. (A century with one 
name). 

Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript- 
Telegram. — the weekly, 
Hampden Freema 

Des Moines (Ta. , Register and 
Tribune. (The Iowa Star). 

Pa. — Fe (N. M.) New Mex- 


London (Can.) Free Press. 

Turn back now to the begin- 
ning of their Century, as they 
themselves described it from 
historical data: 


St. Paul, Minn.—1849— 

A POWERFULLY built, 39-year- 
eld man with a shock of thick 
brown hair and a square-jawed 
face busily set type and cor- 
rected proofs in a drafty car- 
penter shop. James Madison 


“a days later he was to 
stride forth into the dirt 
streets with copies of the first 
issue of the Minnesota Pioneer 

his arm, delivering them 
to subscribers and gathering 
“advertisements and news items 
for his next issue. 

Between 600 and 700 persons 
- comprised the population. Pigs 
rooted in the muddy streets and 
under the §hasti assembled 
board buildings. - ians, river 
roustabouts and rough frontier 
characters wandered -‘ about, 


28 


with here and there'a soldier 
from Fort Snelling on a spree. 
Knifing brawls and the crack 
of a pistol were not uncommon. 
Pied by the Wind 

The first home of the Pioneer, 
from which Goodhue moved to 
better — several weeks 
— could hardly be called 


We print and issue this num- 
ber of the Pioneer,” Goodhue 
wrote, “in a building through 
which the out-of-doors is vis- 
ible by more than 500 aper- 

es: and as for our type, it 
is not safe from being pied on 
the galleys by the wind.” 

A New Hampshire Yankee, he 
had come to the West when he 
was 21 years old; had fought in 
the battle of Bad Axe in the 
Blackhawk Indian war the fol- 
lowing Wis. had come to Lan- 
naan is., in 1843 to practice 
law and had remainéd to edit 
ond nd publish the Grant County 


wt by the opportun- 
ities offered in the newly- 
created Minnesota Territory— 
not least of which was the 
chance to bag the public print- 
ing contract of the new govern- 
ment ue crated his press 
and, accompanied by two jour- 
neyman printers, set out for St. 
Paul, arriving April 18, 1849. 

With characteristic vigor he 
plunged into the turbulent = 
a 

y. boos- 
ter of St. Paul and the Minne- 
sota Territory. Reams in praise 
of Minnesota’s “salubrious cli- 
mate,” its rich soil and other 
natural resources, its water 
power, its commercial prospects, 
its lakes and scenic beauty, 
rolled from his press. 

He fought continuously for 
civic improvement. He lectured 
the populace on its morals and 
its manners, but was ever ready 
to take up the cudgels in de- 


fense of the town against out- 
side criticism. 
During the tumultuous three 


years of Goodhue’s editorship, 
he had rival papers to contend 
th. But when he obtained 


the public nting contract, 
two of the rivals, the Register 
and the le were ab- 


r 
sorbed by the Minnesota Demo- 


crat. 

Goodhue died Aug. 27, 1852 
of the effects of exposure and 
over-exertion incurred in help- 
ing open a new road on the 
west side of the river. Effects 
of stab wounds suffered in a 
duel two years previously occa- 


sioned by one of his editorials 
was believed a_ contributing 
cause. 


Marysville, O.—1849— 
Davip W. and George English 
were the ear printers on the 
Marysville (0O.) bune, and 
continued as such pe Oct. 16, 
1850, when’ Eckert & Cassil be- 
came printers and remained 
(Continued on page 97) 


After Several Months of Hard Work 











And Half a Million Dollars—A ae 


By Loyal Phillips 


General Manager, Southwest Citizen, Lake Charles, La. 


Bumping and equipping a 
modern newspaper plant and 
starting a new newspaper from 
scratch is indeed a difficult as- 
signment under today’s condi- 
tions. - 

Several months of hard work 
and the investment of approxi- 
mately half a millon dollars in 
building and equipment preced- 
ed the Southwest Citizen’s first 
— which came out Aug. 14, 


After days and weeks of in- 
terveiwing applicants for key 
positions, came the ob- 
taining the best available fea- 
tures. Many weeks before our 
first issue appeared, contracts 
had been signed with AP, UP, 
INS, and also each of the major 


feature syndicates and advertis- to 


“5 syndicates 

While much ‘of our machinery 
is new, we also bought used 
equipment from newspapers 
Jacksonville, Philadelphia, and 
Montreal. Arthur Gayle, Jr., our 
business manager, did a lot of 
traveling and long distance tele- 
phoning in his search for equip- 
ment. The installation of our 
air-conditioning system, setting 
up teletype units and * negotia- 
tions with mechanical unions 
required time and patience dur- 
ing our hectic early days. 

Circulation trucks, steel desks, 
typesetting machines and news- 
print were still not plentiful 
last year. 

. . 

How times have changed 
since 1850! 

A hundred years ago our edi- 
tor could have built a thousand 
dollar edifice, bought one ma- 
chine, a flat-bed — a few odds 


and ends — and within a few 
days be comfortably settled. 

n 1850 our editor would not 
have needed the assistance of 
a business manager to supervise 
a half-million dollar plant and 
take care of unemployment com- 
pensation, wage-and-hour regu- 
lations, etc, Furthermore, the 
1850 publisher would not have 
suffered chronic headaches in- 
flicted upon my predecessor by 
an inexperienced, far-flung car- 
rier boy organization: Setting 
up a “Little Merchant Plan,” 
using entirely raw recruits, was 
one:of the Citizen’s toughest or- 
ganizational problems. 

From the standpoint of its 
editorial policy, the South 
Citizen bears little resemb 
the typical 1850 newspaper. 
Before a name had ‘been ag 
ed for our new newspape: 
four local owners had decided 


in that the Citizen would not be 


a crusading among Politi- 
cally, the Citizen will not sup 
port or oppose individual can- 
didates. However, we have not 
hesitated and will not hesitate 
to pay oon our opinions on 
either local or national issues. 
The Southwest Citizen has 
given unusually aggressive sup- 
port to all our major fund rais- 
ing campaign and civic projems 
and we have been given 
eral praise for our » SB . 
performance. Particularly suc 
cessful have been our efforts 
to help individuals who needed 
help. In our first eight month 
existence, no less than six 
cases have been pushed in day- 
to-day campaigns. This has been 
helpful in identifying us as the 
newspaper for everybody. 


Opportunities Just As Great Now— 
‘We Accept Challenge’—Spirit of ‘50 


By Dal Foreman 


Editor, Glasgow (Ky.) Journal 


ARE THE PIONEER days of news- 
jroers over? I should say not! 
e opportunity is just as great 
today as it was in 0—or 
~~. 
this I mean that oppor- 
tunity is here—and everywhere 
ak one is prepared to recog- 
On :— 1, 1949, the town of 
Glasgow (population about 8,- 
000) had two long-established 
weeklies, a small daily and a 
radio station. Who would have 
thought there was room for an- 
other newspaper? 
ell, we did. We began eve- 
ping (except Saturday) and 
— y publication on Aug. 29, 


Sure, we had our difficulties. 
First, we couldn’t get a build- 
ing large enough to house our 
equipment. We went ahead in 
a cmaller building—and we are 
still in cramped quarters. 


For weeks we had mechanical 
= = = age 
other equipmen’ 
our deadline pitifully. * But 
burned the midnight oil and 
ironed out our troubles. We 
had difficulty in getting our 
staff to function properly, but 
we were fortunate because it 
consisted of young and ba 
— who were willing 


*fAlthou th we were not very 
dependable in those first few 
weeks, the majority of the 
people seemed to be pte 
We were determined to 
them something new in Journal 
ism—and hit a medi 
which eg be approved by 
the majority. 

Naturally we realize that 
there are other obstacles 0 
se But we are not 

. “We have accepted the 
chalenee. 


- 
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KC—AP’s Chief Executive for 25 Years 


Quality of Genius 


Any attempt to evaluate Kent 
Cooper’s ability presents the 
difficulty of selecting from 
many qualities the particular 
quality of genius = ‘makes 
him what he is, and has made 
the Associated Press what it is 
today. 

It is not alone his sense of 
organization, though he has that 
in abundance. He would have 
to have that to expand an or- 
ganization doing a seven-mil- 
lion-dollar business in the West- 
ern Hemisphere to the present 


operation embracing the whole 
free world and operating on a 
budget of more than three times 
that figure. 

He has imagination and vis- 
ion, and both are evidenced by 
the successive stages in develop- 
ment of the present services; he 
has shown initiative and bold- 
ness in instituting innovations 
for the benefit of members and 
in world-wide operations; he 
has a youthful point of view 
which is as fresh today as at 
any time in his career. 

However, I would ‘say that 
his human understanding, his 
dedication to certain ideals and 
his quick sympathy in his con- 


‘I Shall Do the Best I Can’ Were 
Cooper’s Words—They Were Not Idle Ones 


ON HIs appointment as Gen- 
eral Manager of the Associated 
Press, Kent Cooper told the 
Board of Directors on April 20, 
1925: 

“I wish I might express some 
sentiment, for with due humil- 
ity and a deep sense of Sg yd 
bility I shall do the best 

“The position, of course, is 
one of great honor, but I would 
not be altogether frank with 
you if I did not say that to 
me what is far more important 
at this time is the opportunity 
to serve in the higher position 
in a work so very worthwhile.” 

Executive Director Since 1943 


This week, on April 19, Kent 
Cooper was again honored by 
the AP Board of Directors at 
an informal dinner at AP head- 
quarters on the 25th anniversary 
of his appointment as General 

mager. Present members of 
the Board who served on that 
body in 1925 are Stuart Perry, 
J. R. Knowland, E. Lansing 
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Ray, E. H. Butler (then ist 
vicepresident), and Robert Mc- 
Lean who is now president. 

Appointed Executive Direc- 
tor of the AP in 1943, Mr. 
Cooper has held that position 
since then at the request of the 

oard of Directors though he 
has passed retirement age and 
he was relieved of the General 
pee responsibilities in 
1948. at, and the fact that 
the AP has grown under his 
direction in size, stature and 
reputation and branched out 
efficiently into new fields of 
news, picture and feature cov- 
erage, are proof that his first 
words as General Manager— 
“with due a and a deep 
sense of responsi ility I shail 
do the best I can”—were not 
idle words. 

Kent Cooper had already 
been with the AP organization 
for 15 years, five of them as 
Assistant General Manager, 
when he was raised to General 
Manager in 1925. 


1950 


tacts with his staff are the un- 
usual qualities which have been 
mainly responsible for his great 
success. 

Certain it is that he has in- 
spired men all his life, both the 
members of the staff of the As- 
sociated Press and many news- 
paper men who were and are 
members of the Associated 
Press, and as well others 
throughout the world where 
the principle of newspaper con- 
trol of press associations has 
grown because of the torch 
which he has carried to those 
shores. 

Rosert McLEAN, President, 
The Associated Press. 


His predecessor, Frederick 
Roy Martin, on the occasion 
of his resignation said: “No- 
body can altogether rise to what 
this job calls for. I have said 
more than once that the ideal 
man for the place would have 
to combine the fairness of 
Aristides, the eyes of Argus 
and the patience of Job, which 
is a large contract.’ 

EpITor LISHER at the 
time thought Mr. Cooper had 
those attributes and would rise 
to the eo ma when it 
said editorially: “The choice 
of a man to head its world-wide 
operations is the man who 
could be found for that office. 
K.C. is the personification of 
the AP philosophy in journal- 
ism. He has intelligence, youth, 
courage, honor and experience, 
wrought of day and night toil 
in press service for 15 years. 
. . » No man ever entered upon 
high executive duty with a 
cleaner record or with more 
solid confidence of offieers and 
directors, members and fellow- 
workers.” 

His fairness, patience and far- 

(Continued on page 106) 


April 20, 1925 


PICTURE (below) of the Asso- 
ciated Press Board of Directors 
was taken in connection with a 
special meeting of the members 
on Monday, April 20, 1925, de- 
voted largely to announcement 
Kent Cooper had been appoint- 
ed General Manager. Seated, 
1. to r.: Milton Garges, AP Tratfic 
Executive; J. R. Youatt, AP Treas- 
urer; Kent Cooper, newly-ap- 
pointed General Manager; C. P. 
J. Mooney, Memphis Commercial 
Appeal, Second Vicepresident; 
Frank B. Noyes, ashington 
Star, then observing his 25th 
year as AP President; Victor F. 
Lawson, Chicago Daily News; 
Frederick Roy Martin, retiring 
General Manager; and Jackson 
S. Elliott, Assistant General 
Manager. Standing, 1. to r.: 
Stuart H. Perry, Adrian Tele- 
gram; Robert McLean, Philadel- 
phia Bulletin (President since he 
succeeded Mr. Noyes in 1938); 
J. R. Knowland, Oakland Trib- 
une; W. H. Cowles, Spokane 
Spokesman-Review; Frederick L 
Thompson, Birmingham Age- 
Herald; Clark Howell, Sr., At- 
lanta Constitution; F. P. ac- 
Lennan, Topeka State Journal; 
B. H. Anthony, New Bedford 
Standard; Adolph Ochs, New 
York Times; Elbert H. Baker, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer; and H. 
V. Jones, Minneapolis Journal. 
Officers and directors not in the 
picture were: E. H. Butler, Buf- 
falo News, First Vicepresident; 
Charles Hopkins Clark, Hartford 
Courant; E. Lansing Ray, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat; and Mel- 
ville Stone, former General Man- 
ager who was then Secretary 
and Counsellor. 








47 Dailies on ITU Strike 


List Publish; Some Cut Cost 


2,000,000 Circulation Represented; 
Union Benefits Exceed $3,000,000 


In 34 U. S. comMMUNITIEs, 
daily newspapers—21 with Sun- 
day editions—continue to do 
business despite strikes by 
union printers. Some of pA 

composing room “stoppages” 
ete back five years; some only 
a few months. 

The n pers. involved 

have a combined Monday-Eve- 
“Sunday sale in excess of 

2,000,000 copies. They range 
from a 4500-daily in California 
to a 400,000 daily in Florida. 

Virtually all of the “struck” 
= have conventional com- 

rooms; none are using 
rool type” processes, as a regu- 
lar means of production, as was 
done for 22 months by the Chi- 
cago newspapers. The 47 on the 
continuing list of strikes (the 
union regards some as 1 ) 


47 een. N. Y.—Post-Journal 
( 


Allentown, Pa. — Call (M), 
Chronicle (E) and Call- 
Chronicle (S). 

Abilene, Tex.— Reporter-News 
(MES). 


1948 
one. Mass. — Patriot-Ledger 


Columbus, Ga.—Enquirer (M), 
Ledger (E), and Ledger-En- 


quirer 

Corpus Christi, Tex.— Caller 
(M), Times (E), and Caller- 
Times (S). 


Cortlandt, N. Y.—Standard (E). 
Huntington, W. Va.— Herald - 
Dispatch (M), Advertiser (E) 
and Herald-Dispatch and Ad- 
wer (S). 





have trained compositors, re- 
staffed their composing rooms 
with non-union men oe een an 
from many sources, and mak 
considerable use of ancletypenst. 
ter machines. 

$3,000,000 Strike Benefits 

Records of the International 
Typographical Union show that 
members who left their jobs on 
these newspapers have received 
more than $3,000,000 in benefits 
and special assistance from the 
union’s defense fund. 

The consensus of publishers 
in an Eprror & PUBLISHER sur- 
vey is: 

@ Neither circulation nor ad- 
vertising has m affected. 

@ Costs are lower. 

@ Control of the composing 
room has been restored to man- 
agement. 

@ A good machinist is the 
ner to the strike problem. 

Here are the places and the 
newspapers, with the year in 
which their “new” composing 
room operation began: 


1 
St. Petersburg, Fla. — Indepen- 
pendent (E) and Times (M 


Ss). 
— N. Y.—Journal-News 


1946 
Trenton, N. J.—Times (E) and 
Times-Advertiser (S). 
a Mass. — Republican 
He Union (M) and News 


Beaumont, Tex. ncerprtes (M 
S) and Journal ( 


1947 
Colorado Springs, Colo.—Ga- 
a (ES). 


. — Appeal- 
Dameoret (E). 
Painesville, O.—Telegraph (E). 
Calif—News (E). 
iF Rapids, Wis.—Trib- 
Rockville Center, N. Y.—Nas- 
sau Review-Star (E). 
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Idosta, Ga—Times (E). 
Orlando, Fla—Sentinel 
= (E) 


(M), 
and Sentinel-Star 


Charleston, W. Va.—Mail (ES). 
Turlock, Calif—Journal (E). 
Miami, Fla—Herald (MS). 


1949 

Miami, Fla—News (ES). 

Taylor, Tex.—Press (ES). 

Muskogee, Okla.—Phoenix (MS) 
and Times-Democrat (E). 

Springfield, io—News (M), 
Leader & Press (E) and News 
& Leader (S). 

Las Vegas, Nev.—Review-Jour- 
nal (ES) 

Burlington, Vt—News (ES). 

Bartlesville, Okla. — Enterprise 
(E), Examiner (M) and Ezxz- 
aminer-Enterprise (S). 


and 

ome Ridoe Tenn —Oak Ridger 

Pasco. Wash.—Tri-City Herald. 
(ES). 


Lorain, O.—Journal & 
Herald ( 
Typographical union strikes 

against Canadian newspapers 

pre-date those on the foregoing 
list, which is purely a U. S. roll. 

After a picket line had been 

maintained for 41 months, the 

strike at the Vancouver (B. C.) 


Times- 


Province was settled last No- 
vember with full acceptance of 
ITU laws and ITU jurisdiction 
over Teletypesetters. 

When ‘Regulars’ Returned 

A report in the March num- 
ber of Typographical Journal 
describes the situation at the 
rhage so - “regulars” returned 


“Thirty-eight applicants for 
membership were put through 
written examinations by the ap- 
prentice committee. It was 
found that 17 of the applicants 
had only from two to three 
years experience at the trade 
and were not qualified for jour- 
neymen membership. Most of 


these men only knew how to 


do one specific job and were 2 


totally unfamiliar with any 





Good Perforator: 
300 Lines an Hour 


A COMPETENCY standard of 375 
lines an hour for Teletypesetter 
=. operators is too hi; 

the opinion of Samuel 
Miller, production vicepresident 


f the Allentown (Pa.) Call- 
 tgpnsen oo The 375- 
rate has been 





other phase /of the 
room. . Most of the dismissed 
printers have taken jobs out- 
side the printing industry.” 

At Winnipeg, Man. union 
members “picketed through 
their fifth winter,” a Journal re- 

porter commented recently. 

Proldest picket line in the U. S. 
is believed to be that at the 
Trenton (N. J.) Times plant. 
The Journal reported: “On Dec. 
31, 1949, No. 71 lost another of 
its members in the death of 
Leslie A. Conlon, who served 
continuously for four years as 
— in the present strike.” 

e April Journal carries an 
item of $187.50 for Trenton 
“benefits and special assistance.” 
In three years, more than $1,- 
000,000 was paid out to Trenton 
strikers. 

3 Unitypo Newspapers 

In three strike cities—Tren- 
ton, Colorado Springs and 
Jamestown—the ITU-owned 
Unitypo, Inc. has sponsored new 
newspapers, all of which have 
been transferred to individual 
ownership. A fourth Unitypo 
venture is planned at Las Vegas, 
with a daily scheduled to make 
its bow in May. Operations and 
expenditures of Unitypo, mean- 
while, has become a chief issue 
in the ITU presidential election 
battle between Woodruff Ran- 
dolph and C. G. Sparkman. 

The highest sum now being 
paid monthly for strike bene- 
fits is $36,827 for Miami print- 
ers. Next is Colorado Springs, 
site of the ITU Union Printers 
Home, $12,048. The March total 
bg $152,322 for defense bene- 

S. 

Here are samples of com- 
ment from the newspapers par- 
ticipating in the E&P roundup: 


Case A—Costs Much Lower 
Case A—About 165 printers 
walked out. Cold type was used 
until our 14 -Teletypesetters 
could be installed. We employ 
about 175 printers now, about 
half of them trained in our own 
shop. Our costs are much lower. 
The strike has had no effect on 
circulation or advertising rev- 
enues. Both have increased sub- 
stantially. My advice to other 
publishers: Learn more about 
your own composing room. 


Case B—On Time 

CasE B—Our papers have 
been published on time _ since 
the printers walked out. No edi- 
tion or publication failed to get 
to the subscriber, 


Case C— 
No Effect on Revenue 

Case C—12 printers and 3 ap- 
prentices went out, out of a 
total of 20. We now employ 16; 
some trained in our own shop. 
Our page cost today is less than 
it was before the strike. We 
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— ¥.. into contracts with typo- 
— unions. 

On the basis of more than two 
years experience with perfora- 
tors, Mr. Miller said an operator 
who can average 300 lines an 
hour, day in and day out, is a 

‘ood one. Although some girls 

ave hit as high as 386 —_—s an 
hour, —_ can’t keep it up, Mr. 
Miller said. He considers 2,200 
lines on a 74-hour shift a good 
day’s work. 





installed four Teletypesetters 
and five perforators. We never 
missed one day of publication 
nor was the paper ever late be- 
cause of the strike. Very little 
effect on circulation or adver- 
tising revenue. 


Case D—Output Up 30% 

Case D—76 of the 78 printers 
failed to report for work. a 
were ill-prepared to meet 
emergency and the first ight 
was rather hectic. We gathered 
a crew of typists, set up our 
composing room in the morgue 
and produced five typewritten 
pages: telegraph, local, sports, 
women’s and editorial. These 
pages were processed in our en- 
graving plant. The rest of the 
paper was made up of zinc cuts 
and casts from previously-run 
advertisements. 

During the first few weeks 
we were able to have some 22 
columns of type_ set eo in 
outside plants. We pub! 
morning, evening and Sunday 
editions without missing dead- 
lines, with papers as high as 48 
pages. Several weeks later we 
had six Teletypesetters running 
and 23 of the — returned 
on an open shop basi 

We now are operating 12 
Teletypesetter perforators, 10 
transmitters, re~perforators 
and 8 operating units. Produc- 
tion is 30% over pre-strike fig- 
ures. 

Newspaper publishers must 
become increasingly aware of 
new processes and open 
plants to more experimentation 
if. th hope to hold their lead 
in today’s competition for the 
public eye and ear. Short-sight- 
ed labor policies that prevent 
the efficient use of new methods 
will in the long run destroy the 
very jobs that they profess pro- 
tecting, We understand there is 
serious unemployment in plants 
producing surreys with fringes 
on top. 


Case E—‘Weakest Link’ 
Case E—40 journeymen and 4 
apprentices went out. We 
previously installed 6 Teletype 
setters and also used no ond a 
sonnel. We now employ 
journeymen, 2 machinists a 
26 apprentices. We are training 
compositors and operators. 
(Continued on page 105) 
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PNPA-NJPA MECHANICAL CONFERENCE 





Laboratory and Workshop 
Develop Cost-Cutting Ideas 


Mat Shrinkage Achievement Told; 
Better Paper Awaits Rule Change 


By Jerry Walker 


Atiantic Crry, N, J.—News- 
paper workshops and labora- 
tories are developing practical 
ways of reducing production 
costs. 

From men who have tested 
and proved new methods of 

ting with conventional 
equipment and from men who 
have ideas for new techniques 
and new machinery, the 416 reg- 
istrants at the Pennsylvania- 
New Jersey Mechanical Confer- 
ence here April 13-15 obtained 
this information firsthand: 
@ The year-old ANPA Res- 
earch Laboratory may announce 
soon a molding combination 
which effects high mat — 
age, without loss of quality i 
the printing surface. A caving 
of 3% in newsprint consump- 
tion would be obtainable. 
@ Other ANPA research in the 
field of stereotyping will lead 
to processes requiring much less 
expensive equipment than is 
now required for this interme- 
— stage in printing. 

Congress can be persuaded 
to amend the Tariff Law, there 
is a possibility that a better 
grade of newsprint can be made 
at a lower cost than publishers 
now are paying for paper with 
a high sulphite content. 
@ Use of magnesium plates, in- 
stead of zinc, in photo-engraving 
leads to savings in expense, 
faster production, finer results, 
and a happier personnel. 
@ Color inks that will achieve 
rotogravure effect in letterpress 
comics are coming out of the 
laboratory soon. 
@ Principles of fluorescence ap- 
plied to retouching paints en- 
able a newspaper artist to im- 
prove the highlight areas for 
the engraver and invite retail- 
ers to use more photographs, in- 
stead of wash drawings. 
setters effect more 
economic composition, par- 
—- when a battery of ma- 

is under push-button 

control. 
@ The amazing capabilities of 
the Higgonet-Moyroud photo- 
composing machine will become 
more apparent during tests this 
Summer. 

A > ‘UU CG 4 

Representatives of mechan- 
ical dep: ents on newspapers 
in seven states participated in 
Lng conference, the second one 

to be co-sponsored by the New 

Jersey Press Association and 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. The pro- 
gram was master-minded by 
Theodore A. Serrill, recently 
promoted to the post ‘of general 





manager of PNPA. Mr. Serrill 
made no secret of the plan to 
let a Middle —— conference 
ow from this 
haring the responsibilities of 

ns programming with Mr. Ser- 

rill were Lloyd Burns, ef 
manager of NJPA; Donnell P. 
Shortell, Asbury Park (N, a 
Press; and Paul V. Driscoll, 
Connellsville (Pa.) Courier. The 
two publisher association presi- 
dents, Robert S. Bates of the 
Meadville (Pa.) ye ag ma 
publican, and Robert C. Crane 
of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Journal, 
gave the welcoming and key- 
note talks, both stressing the 
urgent need for lower produc- 
tion costs. 

More than 500 persons at- 
tended the annual dinner and 
eritertainment provided by the 
supply and equipment firms, 
many of whom had exhibits. 


No Revolution, Says Stackhouse 
As discussions swung from 
present composing procedures 
to future possibilities, J. L. 
Stackhouse, secretary of the 
American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association and a spokes- 
man for ANPA’s research ac- 
tivity, toned down thoughts of 
a printing “revolution” and em- 
phasized that the ANPA lab- 
oratory is engaged solely in 
projects for the newspaper busi- 
— 
be ypenry reported that 
ANPA had spent $20,000 in the 
last year werting on stereotype 
projects alone and planned to 
spend “much more” this year in 
this field. 

“We don’t believe the stereo- 
typing process is defunct in 
newspaper fered, in an Mr. 
Stackhouse dec’ 
to those who, e said, 
the “ teevolultion™= in which both 
composing room and _ stereo 
shops are bypa 3 

The ANPA laboratory comes 
under Mr. Stackhouse’s close 
personal observation, being lo- 
cated at Easton, Pa., where he 
is publisher of the Easton Ezx- 
press. He is also a member of 
the ANPA Mechanical Commit- 
tee, which controls the research 
program. 


‘Exciting Possibilities’ 

At a later point in the pro- 
gram, the production men heard 
about the important role which 
some newspaper publishers have 
in the Graphic Arts Research 
Foundation, developer of the 
a process. 

Garth, Jr., president of 
the ‘ae disclosed tha’ 
it was through C. M. Flint, 
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ANPA research director, 
Dr. Vannevar Bush became 
sonally interested in the photo- 
composing development. Dr. 
Bush, president of the egie 
Institution and Mr. Flint’s war- 
bm A gen has turned over many 

ts and conceptions in the 
Rela ot printing for the Foun- 
dation’s use. 

Pointing out that the printing 
and publishing industries have 
been tapped for financial sup- 
port covering the Foundation’s 
work for only three years, 4 
Garth intimated strongly that 
the Higgonet-Moyround machine 
would be produced commercial- 
ly within the year. Royalties 
will make the Foundation self- 
supporting, it is anticipated, and 
its work will extend into other 
phases of printing. 

“Already,” he said, “there are 
many exciting possibilities other 
than in the field of photo-com- 
position.” 

The two newspaper publish- 
ers most actively identified with 
the Foundation, Mr. Garth said, 
are Robert Choate of the Boston 
(Mass.) Herald and Traveler, 
D. Moore of the Brush- 
ewspapers in Ohio. 


Mat Packing Reduced; 
Shrinkage Under Roller 


FIvE NEWSPAPERS have been 
co-operating with the ANPA 
Research Laboratory’s tests of 
new stereotyping procedures 
and machinery, Mr. Stackhouse 
related. In one test, he dis- 
closed, two failures were scored; 
two successes were claimed; 
and the fifth shop found some 
new plastic materials “too offen- 
sive” in odor. 

Until developments have 
reached the patentable point, 
Mr. Stackhouse remarked, they 
cannot be described too thor- 
oughly. But the two achieve- 
ments, to date, he mentioned as 
being mat shrinkage and a proc- 
ess in which the amount of mat 
packing is cut from 50 to 60%. 
In one instance, he said, 12 to 
15 pieces of felt were used on 
the new mat, as against 120 
pieces in present processing 
meth 

Information obtained from 
tests to date warrants further 
investigation as to ideal scorch- 
ing procedure, Mr. Stackhouse 
reported, describing use of a 
plastic-cork molding blanket in 
which the overall measurement 
of the mat actually stretches 
while the e area shri 
Seths of an inch. Shrinkage up 
to a full inch is obtained when 
the scorching procedure is com- 
pleted 
Return to Prewar Quality Urged 

Such shrinkage, Mr. Stack- 
house suggested, can lead ito 
use of narrower newsprint rolls, 


Moore 


t effecting a saving up to 3% in 


the newspaper’s paper bill. 






HOE CHAIRMAN 


~~ he P. o—. ye counsel 


& Co., Inc. has been 
pat chairman of the board. 
A member of Hoe’s Board for 13 
years, he succeeds as chairman 
H. M. Tillinghast. who has re- 
tired because of poor health. 


Complete control of the process 
in the stereotyper’s hands 





same depth in the mat, provid- 
ing a uniform plate surface 
which permits the use of harder 
blankets on the press. Sharper 
blacker printing would rout 
Mr. Stackhouse said. 

Under field tests, it has been 
learned that the plastic-cork 
molding blanket won’t work in 
a direct pressure machine; it 
melts. 

Mr. Stackhouse’s report set 
off a floor discussion in which 
one mechanical superintendent 
called for a return to the qual- 
ity “which we sacrificed during 
the war” by high mat shrink- 
age. Another proposed that 
publishers agree on a 11%4-em 


column set for it, rather 
than achieve it shrinkage. 
Re g to the discussion, 


Mr. Stackhouse declared 
is not recommending mat 
shrinkage; it’s merely showing 
the possibilities.” 


Better Paper Cheap 
If Tariff Rule Is ed 

“Horse AnD Buccy” era defini- 
tions under the Tariff Law do 
an injustice to the newspaper 
business never contemplated 4 
Congress in 1911, according to 
Dr. Gerard Larocque, newsprint 
consultant for the New York 
Daily News. 

The quality of newsprint al- 
lowed to enter this coun 
duty-free has remained un- 
= for 25 years, he as- 

a recommendation 
that publishers make an amend- 
ment to the Tariff Law their 
next order of business in the 
matter of newsprint supply. 

“Every other Dr. 
Larocque said, “uses better raw 
materials than it did 25 years 
ago. Newspapers are denied the 
— of technical discov- 
eries.” 

He alluded to the practicabil- 
ity of compounding a 
proportion of clay and 

(Continued on page 96) 
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NEW YORK ADDRESSES OF CONVENTION 


VISITORS 





















































Aberdeen (S. D.. ) American-News. ....... 
Aberdeen (Wash.) World..............-- 

Adrian (Mich.) Tele; 

Akron (0.) Beacon Journal 





Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker News 





Baltimore (Md.) News-Post and American 


Bangor (Me.) News................. 


moemeadings bapeeeenca>s 


Beaver Falls (Pa.) News-Tribune. . . 


Bennington (Vt.) Banner......... 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe-Times.... . . 


Birmingham (Ala.) News & Age Herald. 


Bisbee (Aris.) Review............. 
Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. 


Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph... . . 
Boston (Mass.) Record-American. 


Boston (Mass.)Herald-Traveler. . . 
Boston (Mass.) Post............... 





Bradford (Pa.) Era 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Heraid........... 


Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise-Times. .. . 





Boston (Mass.) Christian Science ‘Monitor 








Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times Advocate... 


Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise and Journal... .. . 


Binghamton (N. Y.) Press................ 


. Henry A Satterwhite... 





A 

Henry J. Schmitt 

Werner A. eke 

Mrs. Werner Rupp 
. F. Bailey 


Waldorf-Astoria, 









Roger Burrell................ Plaza 
“ee Roosevelt me 
‘A.J. MeDonald.............. c/o J. P. McKinney 
& Son, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza 
4 a Seer A 





















oecker Hebi aa 
Albany (N. Y.) Times-Union.......... . Fer ‘Archibald. . . Waldorf-Astoria 
cere ee 
N. M.) Journal........... . 5. Murdoe Idorf-. i 
Ne : et H. P. Pickrell ——- 
Allentowt (Pa.) Call-Chronicle. ... . David A. Miller ark Lane 
_ n. C. C. Curtis . Park Lane 
Samuel W. Miller. . . Park Lane 
William D. Rei .-Park Lane 
Donald P. Miller. F —_—— 
Alliance (0.) Review............ nik Gee apaKniolen Paul C. Siddell. . ..New Yorker 
Altoona (Pa.) Mirror............. . altsingr. . Roosevelt 
James G. Slep...... . Roosevelt 
Herman 8. Reifinyde. ‘ . .Roosevelt 
Richard E. Bee . .Roosevelt 
Amsterdam (N. Y.) Recorder.................- . .Waldorf-Astoria 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Annapolis (Md.) Capital Collingwood | 
Ansonia (Conn.) Sentinel. . Waldorf-Astoria 
Ashtabula (0.) Star-Beacon New Weston 
New Weston 
H. H. He New Weston 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. ...................Clark Howell....... tham 
H. H. Trotti........ New Weston — 
Atlanta (Ga.) Journal.........................Geo. C. Biggers..... . Waldorf-Astoria 
Drie ag .. Amb: jor 
.- Lexington 
Attleboro (Mass.) S in King Edward 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. . 2 eae Am jor 


Alexander C. C. Waiker 
Mrs. a Waker. . 





Se 2 eae ‘ 
. John H. Hoagland. . . Waldorf-Astoria 
M. Alvah Blanchard. . . Waldorf-Astoria 
Herbert T. Stanger relay 
-Robert B. Choate . . Pierre 
C.C. Steadman. . Biltmore 
H. J. Gall oo ENR ee ree 
“ap 5 B. . Biltmore 
gor 


E.M . Lexington 
Cc hester fs sees NS 5 
Wn. V. J. Ford...... 


Waldorf-Astoria 








William E. Eysinger. . "Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph M. Cleary. . re lor 

RF esse tendibassncae Shannon & Asso- 
ciates 28 West 
44th St. 

Leigh Danenberg............. Bedf 

Mm GTA, noi cievcesees Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank D.Schroth.. ........ 24 Jobnson St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William F. Crowell = 

§. J. Lambert... wi = 

John E. Dean... = a 

Frank D. Schroth, Jr. ee : 


..Chatham 


C. C. Woodson... .. . Lexington 
Mrs. C.C. Woodson.......... Lexington 


Brush-Moore Newspapers Canton (0.) 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express. . 


Buffalo (N. Y.) News... 


Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 


Canadaigua N. Y.) onan 
Canton (0.) Repository 


Cedar Rapius (Ia.) Gazette 
—— (il.) Sentinel... .......... 


harleston (W. Va.) Gazette 











wee Ro bab ais Rcieiuseentvacanenieniens 
John D. Roriden...;-.-- .... Ambassador 
William H. yoae. Jr. Ambassador 
oe R. Schaffne: Gotham 
es C. Wi Gotham 
C. * Vitor Hughes. . Gotham 
William H. V odrey arclay 
Thomas S. Brush. . Waldorf-Astoria 
— ot Kelly Vodrey.. ....-Rita-Carlton 
..Wm. J. Conners, Jr.. .. .. Osborn, Seolaro, 


Meeker & Scott 

270 Madison Ave, 
Wm. J. Conners, III.. vaas = 
Mrs. Wm. J. Conners, Til... 





seer ere 





‘c/o Kelly Smith Co., 
420L exington Ave, 


. Edward H. Butler. ...... 
sooneee aw hoe. ....-- Waldorf-Astoria 
Arthur J. Cayo........-.+ . Taft 
c 


Belmont Plaza 






4 
Charleston (W. Va.) Mail...................++F.M. 











Charlotte (N. C.) News... 
ple (N. C.) Observer 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free Press. . 


hattanooga o—) ) ele 
Chelsea (Mass. 
Chester (Pa.) = 


Chicago (Ill.) Herald-American. . 


Chicago (Ill.) News................000. 


Chicago (Ili.) Sun-Times . 


Chicago (Ill.) Tribune...... 


Chillicothe (0.) — jeehslieeeeweuns 


Cincinnati (O.) ‘ 
Cleveland (0.) ieee, 


Cleveland (0.) Plain Dealer. . 


Cleveland (0.) Press................00+ 


Coatesvilie (Pa.) Record................ 


Coldwater (Mich.) Reporter. ........... 
Columbia (8. C.) State and Record...... 


Columbus (Ga.) Ledger-Enquirer 
Columbus (0.) Dispatch. . . . 


Columbus (0.) State Journal & Star... . 


anneal J. K. Hunter... 
Frederick 


Ww. Giesel.. 


R. Phil 
(Continued ps page 98) 
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Paper Usage* Up 6%; 
Production Down 1% 


Durinc the first three months 
of 1950, U. S. newspapers con- 
sumed 6% more newsprint 
than they did in the same peri- 
od of 1949, and North American 
mills produced 1% less paper. 

The Canadian mills produced 
15,436 tons less in the first quar- 
ter this year than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949, accord- 
ing to Newsprint Service Bureau 
statistics. Output in the United 
States was up, but only by 
1,376 tons, making the continen- 
tal decrease 14,060 tons. 

Riding on Cushion 

Shipment figures given by 
the Newsprint Association of 
Canada indicate that U. S. pub- 
lishers have been riding on a 
cushion that might be pulled 
out from under them at any 
moment.. In three months of 
1950, the Canadian mills have 
sent only 29,000 tons overseas, 
as against 109,000 tons last 
year. Meanwhile, U. S. custom- 
ers have received 65,000 tons 
more this year than last year. 
Add 65,000 and 15,000 (de- 
creased production) and the 
total is 80,000, or the exact 
amount of difference in overseas 
shipments. 

The shipment schedule shows 
O, O, O for British Isles, other 
European countries and Balkans, 
and Mediterranean and Near 
East. Central and South Amer- 
ican shipments are down from 
46,000 to 11,000 tons. Should 
these markets re-open, Canadi- 
an mills would be taxed to 
meet the demand, and _ still 
maintain the increased orders 
from the United States. 

In January, February and 
March newspapers are estimated 
to have consumed 1,075,175 tons 
of newsprint. Total U. S. usage 
of newsprint is estimated at 
1,396,331 tons. The entire out- 
put of Canadian mills was 
1,267,893 tons and total North 
aaa production was 


U. S. customers are now tak- 
ing 90% of Canadian produc- 
tion, as compared with 79% 
four years ago. They also take 
99% of U. S. production. 

Daily newspapers reporting to 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association consumed 
396,923 tons of newsprint in 
March, 1950 compared with 
366,887 tons in March, 1949 and 
338,337 tons in March, 1948. 
This was an_ increase last 
month over March, 1949 of 
8.2% and an_ increase over 
March, 1948 of 17.3%. There 
were 4 Sundays each in March, 
1950, March 1949 and March, 
1948. The March, 1950, usage 
almost equalled the alltime rec- 
ord for one month—399,262 last 
October. 

Stocks of newsprint on hand 
and in transit at the end of 
March, 1950 were 32 days’ sup- 
ply for the average of all daily 
newspapers reporting to the 
ANPA. This is a drop of eight 
days compared with the end of 
March, 1949. There were 32 
days’ supply at the end of 
March, 1948. 


Mill Stocks Down 

Production in Canada (in- 
cluding Newfoundland) during 
March 1950 amounted to 451,- 
635 tons and shipments to 
426,960 tons. Output in the 
United States was 80,571 tons 
and shipments were 79,027 tons, 
making a total North American 
production of 532,206 tons and 
shipments of 505,987 tons, com- 
pared with continental produc- 
tion of 534,100 tons and ship- 
—— of 496,953 tons in March 


Stocks of newsprint paper at 
the end of March were 182,276 
tons at Canadian mills, and 
8,896 tons at United States mills, 
making a combined total of 
191,172 tons compared with 
164,953 tons on February 28, 
1950, and 187,521 tons at the 
end of March 1949. 


ROBERT A. COOKE looks up smilingly from the books and papers 
which keep him busy as head of the ANPA Traffic Department... 
freight rates, newsprint shipments, truck fleet safety, etc., etc. 
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JOSEPH W. BURG, manager of ANPA Credit and Collection depart- 
ment, organized in 1887, sends letter via Secretary Alice Uhl to a 


delinquent ad agency: “Pay up!” 


THOMAS J. WALSH, mailroom C. M. LARRY) FLINT, director of 
manager, joined ANPA when he research, uses new depthometer 


was 12 years old. 





to measure engraving dots. 


VERNON R. SPITALERI. at right. manager of Mechanical Department. 
CKNER, assist 


gauges mat with FRED P. BRI 


ant to manager. 
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THE ADVERTISING SURVEY 





Papers Outside New York 
Get Crumbs In Book Ads 


By Lawrence Farrant 


Outswe New be Hn = 
cago yo adve: ng col- 
ao cae Geek can Bag ge 
ers ets, ac- 
cording <a a new survey of 
linage in Papers across the 
country in 1949. 

The study, by Frederick M. 
Shaine, advertising representa- 
tive at O’Mara & bee, Inc., 
shows two-thirds of ‘all national 
newspaper linage plugging 
books is concentrated in New 
York City daily and Sunday 

poe. Another big slice ‘of 

e total goes to Chicago. 
Cand. considering that rates 
are highest in these cities,” Mr. 
Shaine noted, “it means an even 
bigger percentage of the green 
stuff is paid out in New York 
and Chicago.” 
_— the breakdown in lin- 





- 1,951,258 

America’s Athens Trails 
Cities with claims to cultural 
leadership, where newspapers 
run agemee 4 both scholarly and 
page A the crumbs. Boston, 
gh nod for linage, ran 
87,389 lines. San Francisco, lit- 
erary outpost of the West Coast, 
was fourth and Los Angeles 


“Then the eo dropged 
out o e linage 
Shaine said. — 


Some major publishers ran 
in as few as six cities 
Two houses ad- 


Bought 26 264,512 Pg of which 
appeared in New York 
teak. Another 8.5% went to 
Chicago. Boston got 69% and 
San Francisco an even 5%. A 
mens, 17.4% was divided 
others. 
Or m4 at Simon & Schuster, 


in 5.7% 
and the rest dribbled out to 12 
other cities. 
There's Some Complaining 
Argument has raged over 
why the dollars stay chiefly in 
New York. Publishers and 
space sellers agree on some 
points. 


For example, they say the 
review sections of the 

New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune give 
national circulation to the ads. 
Why, wailed Bennett Cerf of 
Random House, buy linage in 
Papers across the country on a 
limited budget when the Times 
and the Tribune can do as well 


~in most cases? 

About 10% * the retail price 
of each book is set aside gen- 
erally for advertising and pro- 
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publication is expected to sell 
5,000 ao break about 


even on — roduction costs, the 
publisher to put out 
les. 


about $1,500 ay 'P 
“Part of 


e advertising 
budget is spent to satisfy the 
author,” said Donald S. Cam- 


eron of the American Book 
Publishers Council. “These sen- 
sitive fellows follow the Times 
and Tribune closely. If they 
see no ad, they dash into the 
ublishers’ office and breathe 
ard his neck. Result: 
— money to the Times and 


Ads Must Pay Off 

The clincher, according to 
publishers, is geographic break- 
down of sales. They want to 
hustle for dollars where they 
are sure to find them rather 
than to convince the country 
gentry on the value of reading. 
Much more than the money 
spent on books, they say, comes 

ast Coast. 


from the East 
A recent analysis for the 
ican Book Publishers 
Council, although recognizedly 
faulty in some respects, indi- 
cated about 40% of book sales, 
made to retailers = readers di- 
rect, show up in the Northeast. 
Some ideas for changing all 
this have been discussed by 
booksellers, publishers and 
newspaper admen, as well as 
others. More co-operative ad- 
vertising, special tests in in- 
dividual regions, and some un- 
explored types of copy have 
come out of the wrangling as 
possible solutions. They will be 
disc’ in a future Survey. 


Big Men’s Wear Firms 
Favor Advertising 

Advertising and big sales vol- 
ume go together in the men’s 
clothing industry, Dun & Brad- 
street reported to the trade re- 
cently, in a survey of market- 
ing of branded garments. 

Relatively few makers of 
men’s wear, about 100 of the 
total of 1,400, promote their 
own brands through newspap- 
ers, radio, magazines, or TV, 
D&B said. But these few 
account for a full third of the 
trade’s billion-dollar-plus_ vol- 
ume, 

Customers of retailers were 
surveyed on brand preferences. 
More than half the stores cov- 
ered said that less than one 
customer out of 10 specified a 
desired brand of suit, coat or 
slacks. But even such moderate 
demand is sufficient to persuade 
a retailer to stock brand lines 
for customers who demand it 
and for those who show no open 
preference. Brands are import- 
ant to customers even if they 
Rad specify them, retailers 
said. 


Other conclusions from@ the 
D&B survey w 


were: 

1. Brands are called for in 
suits more than in top coats 
or slacks. 

2. Values of — vary direct- 


_— pri 
e veotions. “suit is 


accept- 
able to the majority of post- 
war buyers. 


Miss Rheingold 


» 


= $ Million Baby 


In Advertising 


More than a million dollars 
= wha 7 this year in news- 
promote the Miss 
Eneingola advertising cam- 
paign, which began its search 
for the 1951 winner this week. 
And next year, an equal or 
bigger budget is anticipated. 

All of New York’s approxi- 
mately 700 professional models 
were invited the initial 
screening to select the 1951 
contestants. By the end of this 
week, six of the prettiest and 
most photogenic will be chosen. 
The fa then go through 

eling assignments for the 

newspaper ads and other pro- 
motional displays which lead 
up to the balloting by consum- 
ers who will do the final job 
of choosing Miss Rheingold of 
1951. The voting, largest bal- 
loting in the United States ex- 
cept for a Presidential election, 
will take place from mid- August 
to mid-September in taverns, 
bars and retail outlets handling 
the Rheingold product. 

Judges at the initial screen- 
ing were Philip Liebmann of 
Liebmann Breweries, makers 
of Rheingold ,and two photog- 
raphers, one lithographer and 
a handful of advertising men, 
including executives from 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Lieb- 
mann’s ad agency. Paul " 
Hesse, color photographer, used 
his eye to pick girls for their 
possibilities in color ads, and 

dward Patston, black and 
white photographer, for trans- 
lation from color. 

New York Area to Vote 

Contest ads showing the six 
girls chosen this Friday will be 
out the end of July. Votes will 
pour in from within 50 miles 
of New York City to be counted 
by an independent agency to as- 
sure objectivity. 

“Roughly $2,000,000 will be 
spent on the 1950 ae. 
said William C. Matthews 
Foote, Cone & Belding. Wand 
we will spend more in news- 
papers, for both black and 
white and color, than in any 
other medium. All New York 
pa pers will be used, and 15 in 

‘onnecticut, 10 in ‘Vermont, 4 
in New Hampshire and 10 in 
Virginia.” 

Choice of the Rheingold vot- 
ers will be announced in ads 
to run late in December. 


on the Dealer Cooperative News- 
paper Advertising of Television 
Sets shows that in 34 basic 
markets, TV Cooperative Ad- 
vertising increased 83% in 
March 1950 over February 1950. 





Dallas Papers 
Run Ads Taking 
Medal for Art 


Top medal in advertising art 
went this week to a series of 
newspaper ads run in the Dalles 
(Tex.) Morning News and 
Dallas Times-Herald for Nie- 
man-Marcus Co., fashion 

The Art Directors Club of 
New York awarded its gold 
medal to Charles Gruen, art 
director of Nieman-Marcus, for 
an outstanding demonstration 
of design of a complete unit in 
mewspaper advertising. 

Mr. Gruen submitted 24 ads 
in as many as three colors 

which ran in up to three 2 
ety, chiefly on weekdays, in 

Dallas papers. Space 
cea to three-quarters of 
a page for each ad. 

“The Dallas papers are up-to- 
the-minute,” Mr. Gruen said. 
“About two years ago we were 
able to get color on weekdays. 
I attribute my success to that. 
The papers were _ especially 
helpful with our problems.” 

Major problem was to get 
color that would not tie in with 
comics pages. Solution was to 
order special inks for the ads 
in other than primary colors. 
This gave the right tone to the 
high-fashion ads in more ways 
than one, Mr. Gruen indicated. 

Artists Due for Awards 


Competition for the awards 
was stiff. Entries came from 
magazines, trade _ periodicals, 
booklets, record albums, house 
organs, posters, calendar art, 
point-of-sale display, book jack- 
ets and television, as well as 
other newspapers. 

One other newspaper ad won 
a medal. William H. Buckley, 
art director, and Sam Marsh, 
artist of the George Greb Stu- 
dios, received it for an ad for 
the Ford Motor Co., handled by 
the J. Walter Thompson Co. 

Certificates of merit were 
given to ads for Ohrbach’s, 
Macy’s, the Tennessee Eastman 
Corp. and Marshall Field Co. 
For Ohrbach’s, Robert Gage was 
art director, Joe DeCasseres the 
artist, and Doyle Dane Bern- 
bach, Inc., the agency. For 
Macy’ 's, Roy Doty was _ artist 
and Ben Harvey Lipson the art 
director. 

For Tennessee Eastman, Wil- 
bur H. Goltermann was artist, 
Tom Quinn the art director and 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., the 
agency. For Marshall Field, 
Dorothy Christy was artist and 
Frances Owen director. 


FTC Bans Rexall 
‘One-Cent’ Sales Copy 


The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion this week condemned the 
“one-cent” sales copy of the 
Rexall Drug Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries. The firm said the spe 
cific copy had been discontin- 
ued in 1946. 

FTC issued an order barring 
representations that two items 
were sold for the price of one, 
plus one cent, when the single- 
unit price “is actually higher 
than the price at which one 
unit is customarily sold.” 
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Just as the selection of an effective 
pitcher and a smart catcher is 

so important to the winning of a 
ball game, the choice of the right 
newspaper and a proper merchandis- 
ing program is essential to 

the success of a marketing campaign. 
The Cleveland Plain Dealer can 
locate for you by map and 

number the buyers for any priced 
automobile. 1948 figures are 
available from lowest to highest 
income areas showing 

new car sales for ABC Cleveland. 
The Plain Dealer’s record of 
coverage of Cleveland and 

the important Northeastern Ohio 
market is a vital factor in the 
maintenance of Cleveland’s high 
per capita new car sales record. 
That’s why year after year, the 
Plain Dealer ranks among the 
nation’s leading newspapers in pas- 
senger car advertising lineage. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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AANR Presentation 
To Be Shown to ANPA 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco — Members of the 
American Association of News- 
paper Representatives will give 
a premier showing of their 
presentation, “Business: Speak 
Up!” to publishers in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, at 2:30 p.m., 
April 27. « 

Announcement of the color 
slide presentation. was made 
here by Delwyn J. Worthington, 

R president, who launched 
“Business: Speak Up!” as the 
association’s “No. 1” job in 1950 
at the AANR annual meeting in 
Detroit last December, ( » 
Dec. 10, p. 7). 

Seek Publisher Help 

Publishers attending the 
ANPA convention in New York 
will be enlisted in the program 
to get business to tell its story 
through paid advertising in 
newspapers. Dramatic color 
slides together with effective 
dialogue will feature the 40- 
minute program April 27, Mr. 
Worthington announced. Doug- 
las Taylor, chairman of the New 
Business Committee of AANR 
and secretary of the association, 
will stage the presentation. 

In discussing the importance 
of business telling its story 
through’ newspaper advertising, 
the AANR head stated: 

“Up to now, all advertising 
people have done a remarkable 
job in selling the products of 
American business. But the ad- 
vertising people have failed to 
sell the soundness of the busi- 
ness structure behind the very 
products that business makes. 
Actually, business is on the spot 
because this story has not been 
told. Business is not only being 
criticized, but in some cases 
crucified.” 

“All B Is P I 

Mr. Worthington suggested 
that newspaper executives take 
a cue from the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising’s slogan “All Business 
Is Local” and add “All Business 





Is Personal.” These personal re- 
lations include stockholders, 
employes, customers and 
friends, he pointed out. — 
“The trouble is that business 
has been speaking only one lan- 
guage — sales,” he continued. 
“Now there’s nothing wrong 
with that language. It is vital to 
the world of business, Yet, un- 
fortunately in one way. all ad- 
vertising is tied to sales. 
“Another language must be 
used to — these rela- 
tions — employe, stockholder, 
customer and friend. That is 
the language of personal assur- 
ance. Politicians and labor 
leaders speak that language 
with authority. They have 
learned the dramatic art of ap- 
peal to emotions.” 
Aimed at Top Management 
Mr. Worthington told E&P 
that the AANR presentation 
slated for its New York premier 
will soon be given to top di- 
recting heads of every impor- 
tant corporation, bank and in- 
surance company in U. S. Mem- 
bers of and individual 
publishers and advertising man- 
agers will be enlisted in the 
program to urge business firms 
“to speak up while there is still 
time.” 


“There is a definite reason 
why we want to take this plan 
to the very top men of each 
company,” explained Mr. 
Worthington. “They are the 
ones who are most vitally re- 
sponsible for the preservation 
of their corporate assets. It is 
also their resonsibility to assure 
a continuation of earnings and 
profits. ... 

“We have a big job to do 
with these men. We must edu- 
cate most of them on the sound 
business of advertising,” he 
continued. “We must get across 
the point that when you want 
to sell anything, an idea as well 
as a product, you advertise in 
the newspaper, .. . 

“These men must realize that 
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CURRENT RELEASE 


The first orderly, factual ac- 
count of the HISS-CHAMBERS 
story—the shabbiest conspiracy 
in our history! A highly read- 
able account of how brilliant 
young men “go Communist!” 





"SEEDS OF 
TREASON" 
by Ralph 
de Toledano 
and Victor Lasky 


14 Installments 
Illustrated 





STREET 


UNITED FEATURES newvoret i N4 


while it may seem 
the most personal p 


gevetoniond, 
ace to talk 
with their own = is in the 
public press. When people read 
newspapers, they do so by 
themselves, and usually at a 
time when they are thinking 
most of their personal welfare.” 

Mr. Wo on said that 
AANR is counting on newspaper 
publishers to help put this vi- 
tal story to top management in 
their respective cities. “We have 
tried to keep politics and organ- 
ized labor activities out of this 
particular approach,” he added. 

“This is a job that must be 
done through newspapers, 
which are made to order for it.” 


‘Show of Progress’ 


Cotorapo Sprincs, Colo. — 
Colorado Springs Gazette Tele- 
raph published a 28-page tab- 
oid, “Show of Progress” edition 
on April 11 in cooperation with 
the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. This was the second 
Show of Progress edition that 
the Gazette Telegraph has pub- 
lished and it had a gain this 
year of 5,600 lines, according to 
Alan G. Nicholas, advertising 
director. 






Seasonal Food Ads 
Described as Fallacy 


Los ANGELEs—Suspension” of 
advertising effort seasonally, 
without consideration of local 
climatic conditions, indicates a 
fallacy in the advertising poli- 
cies of many f manufac- 
turers, according to Floyd Max- 
well, chairman of the Los 
Angeles Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

“Weather is the _ greatest 
single influence in determining 
the individuality and_ character 
of each local market since 
types of climate largely de- 
termirfe consuming habits, shop- 
ping customs and retailing prac- 
tices,” he said before members 
of the California Newspaper 
Advertising Managers Associa- 
tion April 14. 

Information developed by the 
research foundation of the 
LANPA included a comparison 
of a composite of monthly tem- 
perature changes in nine urban 
areas covering Boston, Cincin- 
nati, New York, St. Louis, To- 
ledo, Washington, D.C., Win- 
ston-Salem, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 








YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO OVERLOOK 
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(Akron, Barberton and Cuyahoga Falls) 















POPULATION 


it GEG, 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 


625,955,000" 


Sales 

















Management Estimate 











Barberton and Cuyahoga Falls .are just 
across the street from Akron on the North 









and South and should be considered part’ e C 

of Akron in your market plans. Add the Olumbus, Ohi 
balance of Akron’s Retail Trading Area e Allanta 6a, x 
and you have a total population of 530,377 San Die ™ 
and an Effective Buying Income of over e le ego, 

800 MILLION DOLLARS! ' er, 






And best of all, The Beacon Journal is the 
ONLY newspaper covering this rich market. 
Figures prove there is no substitute. 











AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


John S. Knight, Publisher @ Represented by Story, Brooks G Finley 
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You can do just as 


...did... 





in America’s 
3rd Market?! 








Here’s the letter... 
It speaks for itself... 
In pointing out how 
To move “Good’s” off 
the shelf! 
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NOW IN ITS 17TH CONSECUTIVE YEAR OF TOTAL ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP IN PHILADELPHIA 
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TED W.LORD, Empire State Bidg.,N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; ROBERT R. BECK, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270 ;GEORGES. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260 


West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 © 1127 Wilshire Boulevard. Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
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Dryfoos Heads 
. S 

Nominating 

J s 
Committee 

The second interim meeting of 
the Committee for 
the 1950 Inter-American Press 
Conference took place April 12 
at the — of mR & Pus- 
LISHER. nominating f 
five was inted San “ 


permanent and an ex- 

—" committee of nine mem- 

Orvil E. Dryfoos, representing 

etal hese ae St 
es, 

Was named 


tt, Promotion 

iterp ; lay Acheson, 

director, International Editions, 
‘3 Digest; and ur 


The slate selected by this com- 
mittee is to be presented at the 
first full meeting of the Organ- 
izing Committee at 4:30 p.m., 
pronday, April 24, at the Assem- 
a, Any ite of the Waldorf-Astoria 


Prof. John Foster, represent- 
ing Dean Carl W. Ackerman of 
the Columbia University Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism, an- 
nounced that the convocation of 
the Maria Moors Cabot Awards 
would take place on Wednesday, 
Oct. 11, in honor of the visiting 
delegates, and that the Univer- 
sity would tender them a lun- 
cheon at the Faculty Club be- 
fore the ceremonies. 

The business meetings of the 
conference will be in New York 
City, Oct. 9 to 12, inclusive. 

A grad 


uated scale of dues, 
based w es 
sented by 
Committee and approved by the 


meeting. 

The interim Credentials Com- 
mittee recommended inviting 
editors and publishers of bona 
fide sepections of general cir- 
culation in the western hemis- 
phere to attend the 1950 con- 
ference. It was further recom- 
mended that press associations, 
feature syndicates and suppliers 
of the press be invited to full 
membership and participation, 
a for the privilege of vot- 

Robert U. Brown, editor of 
Eprror & PUBLISHER, was chair- 
man of the mee : 

It was announced that the fol- 
Fesees additional members had 
joined the Organizing Commit- 
tee since the previous meeting 
(E & P, April 1), bringing the 
total membership to 92: 

Chicago Tribune — J. L. Ma- 
loney, managing editor (repre- 
sen’ Col. Robert R. ir 


ick). 

Collier’s—David Maness, assis- 
tant managing editor, (repre- 
senting Louis Ruppel, editor). 

Indianapolis Newspapers—Eu- 
gene C. Pulliam, president and 
publisher. 
nadjowdntrew Heiskell, pub- 


er. 
Los Angeles Times — L. D. 
Hotchkiss, editor (representing 
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Short “eles 


HEADLINE over a story about 
presentation of a Scottish kilt 
to —, Ro *. = 
S e ‘ y ew 
ae” “Seeman To Get Kilt.” 

J 





CuassiFiep in the Ontario 
(Calif.) Daily Report specified 
that a young woman office 
worker needed for a_ position 
must “spell correcelty.” 

a 


Untrep Press story from 
Hollywood: “Mrs. Rooney 
(Mickey) is actress Martha 
Vickers, cash drawer.” 

a 


Tue Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Telegram editor called for a re- 
make when he read: “The 
soprano concert singer sat with 
her father and mother in a 
white blouse and chartreuse 
shorts.” 


s 
HEADLINE in the Kansas City 
(Kan.) Star: “Chokes On 
Peace of Steak.” 





Norman Chandler, publisher). 
New York Mirror—Charles B. 
McCabe, publisher. 
Milwaukee Journal—J. D. Fer- 
guson, president and editor. 
Parade — Arthur H. Motley, 
— (representing Mar- 


eld). 
Rotarian—Leland D. Case, edi- 


tor. 

Des Moines Register & Trib- 
une—Luther L. Hill, publisher. 

Fargo (N. D.) Forum — Nor- 
man D. Black, Jr., publisher. 
ey = poo ro Lee 

ills, managing r (repre- 
— J. S. Knight, editor and 
publisher). 

Los Angeles Daily News—Rob- 
ert L. Smith, ass 
and general manager. 

Capper Publications — H. S. 
Blake, vicepresident and general 
manager. 


a 

Weekly Circulation 

PuHILaDELPHIA—Weekly news- 
papers in the United States 
a reported circulation of 
17,254,668, according to the 82nd 
annual edition of N. W. Ayer & 
Son’s Directory of Newspapers 
and_ Periodic There are 
10,158 weeklies in the list. 





No. 1 in advertising lineage 

No. 1 in home-delivered 
circulation 

No. 1 in readership 


Che Star 


EVENING & SUNDAY MORRING EDITIONS 





e publisher * 





WASHINGTON, 0. C. 
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FRIENDLY DOLLARS 


Here’s a tip . . . right from human nature itself. Go 
after the ptsnitty dollars—the billions that change 
hands between friends . . . merchants and cus- 
tomers who address each other by first names and 
converse with the familiarity of folks whose fam- 
ilies are bound together by a hundred social and 
neighborhood ties. 


This personal relation—impossible in the big-city 
markets—promotes the free flow of dollars .. . 
so that it actually costs less to sell more. 


The way to sell the “friendly dollar” markets is 
through the localnews dailies. They, alone, are able 
to pinpoint their news-gathering facilities for block- 
to-block coverage—to report the news these families 
want most ... births, marriages, deaths, anniver- 
saries in the lives of neighbors and friends . . . 
fires, accidents, thefts on Main Street and their own 
street . . . activities in schools, churches, fraternal, 
business, civic, welfare and sports circles . . . 


They, alone, can talk the language that goes on 
daily between local merchants and their customers. 
That’s why they are the basic medium in the 
“friendly dollar” markets. 





“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 





The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK *° DETROIT *® CHICAGO 
BOSTON*®SYRACUSE® PHILADELPHIA 
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More i. 600,000 


circulation in the Upper Midwest 


* Average net paid circulation for 6 months ending Mar. 31, 1950 


NOW. .only 7 cities in the nation 


have Sunday newspapers with larger circulations 
than the Minneapolis 
‘Sunday Tribune ¢ 


The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune is delivered to homes in more than 1,200 
Upper Midwest cities and towns by more than 8,500 carrier salesmen. 


M inneapolis Star and Tribune + MORE THAN 600,000 SUNDAY + 475,000 DAILY 





John Cowles, President 














Syndicates 


Schedule 


Big Package of Fun 


BIG ATTENDANCE, both off stage 
and on, will mark the custom- 
ary Banshee luncheon for 
ANPA guests. King Features 
Syndicate, prime mover in the 
Banshee eat-and-have-fun or- 
ganization expects “e news- 


Esters arc nae! 


the 
Pleet-tooted Will Mahoney 
will p ‘Stars Stripes 
Forever” with his feet on a 
po Also attending on 
I : Yvonne Adair 
of “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes;” 
ur Godfrey; William Tab- 
bert: ‘ond Betta "St. John, in the 
“Younger Than pri e” 
number from “South Pacific”; 
the Seabee Chorus of “There is 
Nothing Like a Dame,” from 
“South Pacific;” and the square- 
dance routine from “Texas Lil 
Darlin’.” The song and dance 
men were assembled by Bradley 
pig of King and Barry Faris 


INS. 

Columnist Arthur “Bugs” 
Baer will make suitable quips 
as. emcee and introduce such 
off-stage talent as Carlos P. Ro- 
mulo, president of the United 
Nations General Assembly; 
Mayor William O’Dwyer; the 
Duke of Windsor; Gene Tunney; 
former Secretary of the Army 
Gordon Gray; President Eric 
Johnston of the Motion Picture 
Association; James A. Farley; 
Admirals Thomas C. Kinkaid 
and Walter S. DeLany; Presi- 
dent Bill Corum of _ the 
Churchill Downs race course; 
Col. Eddie Eagan of the New 
York State Boxing Commission, 


and Lt-Gen. L. R. Groves, 
U. S.A., retired. 
Syndicate-sponsored conven- 


tion entertainment was to get 
under way with Post-Hall syn- 
dicate’s annual party for the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors Saturday, April 22, at 
the Statler Hotel in Washing- 


ton, at 10:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 25 (5 to 7 
p.m.), publishers will meet 


United Feature Syndicate’s col- 
umnists and artists at a recep- 
tion at the Waldorf’s Starlight 


Roof. 
The Chicago Tribune-New 





Your kind of medium is best 
for your kind of business... 


Editor & Publisher 


-.- THE NEWSPAPER TO SELL THE 
BIG-MONEY NEWSPAPER BUYERS. 
... because only Editor & Publisher gives 

media buyers the “inside story” o 


newspaper field .. . a story no other trade 
or advertising journal can duplicate. 


ALMOST ALL IMPORTANT MEDIA BUYERS READ E&P 


York News Syndicate will serve 
tea, too, at a cocktail party 
from 5 to 7 p.m. Wednesday 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. That 
night at 7, some publishers and 
editors will be guests at the Na- 
tional Cartoonists Society’s an- 
nual award dinner at the Stork 
Club. 

Thursday (from 3 to 6 p.m.) 
King Features will play host at 
a cocktail party in the Jade 
Room of the Waldorf. 

A number of the other syn- 
dicates will be maintaining 
hotel suites for get-togethers 
with publishers. 

. 


Brucker to Receive 
Journalism Award 


Cotumsia, Mo. — Herbert 
Brucker, editor of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, has been se- 

ipp 
ha Award for the best 
published research in the field 
of journalism during 1949. The 
book on which this award is 
se is “Freedom of Informa- 
ion. 

The award will be presented 
at the Journalism Week exer- 
cises at the University of Mis- 
souri May 3. Kappa Tau Alpha 
is the scholarship society in the 
field of education for journal- 
ism and was founded at the 
University of Missouri in 1910. 

= 


Ad and Promotion 


Activities Expanded 


CoLumsBus, Ga.—Expansion of 
facilities of the national and 
display advertising departments 
and the promotion department 
of the aa news- 
papers is under w 

M. R. Asworte publisher, 
announced that L. V. Donehoo 
will direct special merchandis- 
ing projects and serve as ac- 
count consultant in the retail 
field; and L. A. UpDeGraff will 
head up an enlarged depart- 
ment which will combine na- 
tional advertising and promo- 
tion services. 

. Donehoo has been na- 
tional advertising manager and 
Mr. UpDeGraff has been pro- 
motion manager. 









the 








POPULAR SERVICES 
FOR, TRAVELING 
CMM, 
This year will see a marked increase in a service 
that has been developing gradually. Combination 
train and motor coach tours now have a definite 


place in all plans to see France—particularly 
the colorful remote parts so seldom visited. 





Trains leave day and night for all European 
Capitals from six great Paris terminals; ) 
new Inter-European schedules are in 
effect with some notable improvements 
on previous ones. Why not combine 
pleasure and business for your next 
vacation, and go to France... 


Your travel agent has detailed information ‘ 
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TRUSTED SERVANTS 


These are the Brush-Moore newspapers. 


Each is represented by a carrier bag . . . a familiar 


symbol of service to the homes in each community. 





As trusted servants of their communities these 
Brush-Moore newspapers are representative 

of all home newspapers throughout this land... 
each is an indispensable part of one of our 


country’s greatest strengths —a free press. 


We are proud to be able to share with other 
newspapers the challenge and the responsibility 
of a press that is free to serve the interests 


of our readers and their communities. 


THE CANTON REPOSITORY, Canton, Ohio 
STEUBENVILLE HERALD-STAR, Steubenville, Ohio 
THE PORTSMOUTH TIMES, Portsmouth, Ohio 


r° ush % DOPE <_ we marion star, Marion, ohio 


EAST LIVERPOOL REVIEW, East Liverpool, Ohio 
THE SALEM NEWS, Salem, Ohio 
NEWSPAPERS INC. THE SALISBURY TIMES, Salisbury, Maryland 
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can you~ 
“measure a 


Sendey 
Magazine 


In the same way that ye 
measure a man—by the! 
company he keeps. | 


THIS WEEK Magazine ig 
proud to list here the 27 
distinguished newspapefg 
that are partners in thi 
enterprise—that share iff 
its management, its edite 
rial policy, its advertising 
revenue: f 


THE ATLANTA JOURNAL 

THE BALTIMORE SUNDAY SUN 

THE BIRMINGHAM NEWS 

THE BOSTON HERALD 

THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 

CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 

THE DALLAS MORNING NEWS 

DES MOINES SUNDAY REGISTER 

THE DETROIT NEWS 

THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 

LOS ANGELES TIMES 

THE MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
MIAMI SUNDAY NEWS 

THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 

MINNEAPOLIS SUNDAY TRIBUNE 

THE NEW ORLEANS TIMES-PICAYUNE 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE G 
THE PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY BULLETIN — 
THE PITTSBURGH PRESS ; 
PORTLAND OREGON JOURNAL E 
THE PROVIDENCE SUNDAY JOURNAL =~ 
ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT AND CHRONICLE 
ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 

THE SPOKANE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 

THE WASHINGTON SUNDAY STAR 
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Waldorf's New Heads | 


To Welcome Publishers 


By Ray Erwin 


NewspPaPER publishers will be 
greeted and served by a quar- 
tet of new high officials of the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel during 
the convention next week of 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

Mr. Publisher, may we intro- 
duce you to these genial new 
personalities among your hos- 
pitable hosts: 

@ Conrap N. Hizton, the new 
president of the Waldorf-Astoria 
and president of the Hilton 
Hotels Corp. 

@ JOSEPH PATTERSON BINNS, ex- 
ecutive vicepresident and gen- 
eral manager. 

@ Epwin K. Hastincs, newly- 
appointed resident manager. 

@ Pau. A. Stewart, recently- 
named director of publicity. 

Scores of old-timers on the 
hotel staff, including C. C. 
Philippe, executive sales and ca- 
tering manager, will be on hand 
but famed Oscar has retired to 
his farm at New Paltz, N. Y., 
and his friendly, rotund figure 
will be absent. 

The new management of = 
Waldorf has set as its goal th 
outdoing of all past enbertalin 
ment records in catering to the 
wants of the my ge visitors 
and in making th business ses- 
sions convenient in every pos- 
sible way. 

The new executive committee 
of the hotel is comprised of 
Frank A. Ready, a_vicepresi- 
dent, chairman; Mr. Hilton, Mr. 
Binns, Henry ‘own of Chi- 
cago, and Robert W. Dowling 
of New York. 

Hilton’s Rapid Rise 

Conrad Nicholson Hilton, with 
sensational rapidity, has be- 
come the nation’s No. 1 host, 
the country’s biggest house- 
keeper, head of the largest 
group of hotels in the United 
States. 

The company of which he is 
president owns, leases or oper- 
ates under management con- 
tracts the Plaza and Roosevelt 
in New York; Palmer House 
and Stevens, May- 
flower, Washington, .; Day- 
ton Biltmore, Dayton, O.; Hilton 
Hotels in El Paso and Lubbock, 
Tex., and in Albuquerque, 
N. M.; Town House, Los An- 
geles; Palacio Hilton, Chihua- 
hua, Mexico, and the palatial 
new $6,500,000 Caribe Hilton at 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Hilton was born and 
reared in his father’s adobe 
hotel in New Mexico, so the role 
of “mine host” comes naturally 
to him. After Army service in 
the first World War, he bought 
be first hotel in Cisco, Tex., in 

midst of an oil boom that 
moe rooms to be turned over 

three times a day. It was a 
rare night when the owner 
could claim even his own bed. 

On the basis of this initial 
success in Cisco, he bought a 
chain of small hotels in 
and finally built his own struc- 
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ture in Dallas. During the de- 
pression, when 81% of the na- 
tion’s hotels were bankrupt, he 
managed to hang on to five of 
his eight hotels. 

From a depression low of 
$500,000 in debt-and no income, 
he has advanced to the largest 
stockholder in a _ corporation 
with a value of $100,000,000. 
Today, nearly 10,000 employes 
help him with his housekeeping 
tasks. He estimates that at the 
largest of his hotels, the Stevens 
in Chicago, he serves 1,000,000 
people a month—with a room, 
a meal, a drink or a pack of 
cigarettes. 

Golfer and Dancer 

The .muscular, white-haired 
New Mexican is suave in man- 
ner with a_ typical Western 
friendliness that is winning and 
genuine’in its sincerity. While 
he mulls over knotty problems 
daily eng 4 the nation’s biggest 
host, he likes to take vigorous 
swings with his No. 5 iron on 
the “links” of his Waldorf- 
Astoria offices. Chief diversions 
of the six*foot-two, well-bronzed 
extrovert are golf and dancing. 
He dances like a professional 
but golfs like other amateurs. 

Mr. Binns began working in 
hotels in the summer vacation 
periods when he was 15 years 
of age and continued to do so 
as he obtained his education at 
the Wharton Business School of 
the University of Pennsylvania 
and the School of Hotel Admin- 
istration of Cornell University. 
Storeroom boy, assistant ste- 
ward, kitchen steward, assistant 
baker, assistant head _ waiter, 
food controller, room clerk and 
all the front office positions 
were filled by him. 

The Waldorf’s general man- 
ager has served in a similar 
capacity with Chicago’s Ste- 
vens and Palmer House and as 
vicepresident of the Hilton 
Hotels Corp. He attained the 
rank of colonel in the Army 
Air Force in the war and re- 
ceived a number of decorations 
for distinguished service in the 
European and Pacific theaters 
of operation. 
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Hilton 


The new resident manager, 
Mr. Hastings, on April 1 suc- 
ceeded Henry B. Williams, who 
has become managing director 
of the Ambassador Hotel in 
Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. Hast- 
ings, an affable and likable man 
with a bold, bluff manner, be- 
came a globe-trotter while he 
was an official of the Raymond- 
Whitcomb Travel Service. He 
has served the Waldorf for a 
decade in the capacities of as- 
sistant manager and assistant to 
the president. 

With all the attributes of the 
born greeter and raconteur and 
with much experience with di 
lomats in world travel, ?. 
Hastings has been regarded by 
the hotel management as an 
ideal liaison man between the 
famed institution and the State 
Department in Washington, 
which uses the hotel as home 
for many visiting diplomats and 
heads of state. The rank of 
lieutenant-colonel was attained 
by Mr. Hastings in the Army 
Air Forces in service in India, 
Burma and China during the 
war. 





Hastings Stewart 


Mr. Stewart, an able newspa- 
perman whose achievements 
and pleasing personality have 
won him countless friends in 
newspaper circles, became di- 
rector of publicity of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria last month. Prior 
to its recent sale, Mr. Stewart 
was society, resort and travel 
editor of the New York Sun for 
12 years. 

The new publicity head was 
graduated from the Columbia 
Graduate School of Journalism, 
after which he was a member 
of the editorial staff of the 
New York Times for five years 
and later served the New York 
World-Telegram. 

s 


Canned Meat Ads 


Cuicaco—Canned meats will 
be merchandised by the meat 
canning industry and by retail- 
ers during June in a nation- 
wide program sponsored by the 
National Meat Canners Associa- 
tion and the American Meat In- 
stitute. The program centers 
around the advertising of the 
American Meat Institute. 





stereo mats 
that reproduce 
the original 





Bor for dot, capture the fidelity of the original halftone 
pattern with a Burgess stereo mat. Controlled moisture 
content results in a mat of greater plasticity . . 


- one that takes 
. The h 





and holds a deeper imp 


Shrinkage is uniform. 


quality stereo work .. 
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For true reproduction of the original pattern . . 
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The Only, Sunday Supplement 


with MASS COVERAGE 
in Oklahoma 


The Sunday Oklahoman Magazine, locally 
edited and printed, gives advertisers the mass 
coverage they need in Oklahoma. No outside 
Sunday supplement reaches more than 2% 
of the state’s families. 


260,133 
/ read The Daily Oklahoman 
shepneedhpgcsin 258,785 


stories of local and national advertisers who FAMILIES DAILY 
have used The Sunday Oklahoman Magazine. read The Oklahoman & Times 


(March 1950, average) 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


The Oklahoma Publishing Company: The Farmer-Stockman. WKY-AM-FM-TY, Oklahoma City 
REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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We published the advertisement reproduced below in 1945, and revealed a steady 
: increase of newspaper circulation during preceding 25 years. A gain of more than 


18,000,000 copies per day. 


 ‘Thisisto 


The steady and continuing increase in the total circulation of American 
newspapers in the past 25 years from 27 million to 46 million—o 
gain of over 65%—is shown below. 








sig | This is a remarkable tribute to the Newspaper Publishers of 
: the United States, who have made the daily newspaper a vital 
factor in the lives of most Americans. 


45 
MILLION 
COPIES 


CIRCULATION OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
1920-1944 


40 
MILLION 
COPIES 


AVERAGE DAILY NET PAID 
CIRCULATION 





1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1944 
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impressive, for in those five years, newspaper circulation has shown an additional 
increase of almost 7,000,000 copies. 


1 950 Phenomenal as 1920-1944 gains had been, the 1945-1949 increase was even more 








CIRCULATION OF DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
1945-1949 








Winston Churchill was unquestionably right when he said: 
AVERAGE DAILY NET PAID é i ’ 
ABC CIRCULATION “Americans live on Newspapers as caterpillars 
LOO 45,954,830 live on green leaves.” 
) CP Aiccniacnats 188 
= Maceseaaunee payne 
1948 ............52,285,297 Will Rogers said it another way: 
CP oxacxsanccud 52,845,551 
“All I know is what I read in the Newspapers.” 











The constant growth in net paid ABC newspaper circula- 
tion totals clearly denotes an ever-increasing appreciation 

by the people of America of the services rendered by their 
newspapers; the newspapers, which give them vision and ™- 
courage and enable them to hold tight to the kind of America © 
that Americans want. ; 


4 Published in the Interests of All Newspapers by 


Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 


i ‘ Newspaper Representatives since 1900 
511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Gold Ink Idea 

Is Good But— 
Read This First 
adiGens Tatami 
tion of the Astorian-Budget 


rolled around, Publisher Bob 
Chessman felt the irresistible 


tion and gold, 
hence a Golden 50 edition. 

To carry out the theme he 
consulted with his pressmen 
about using gold ink on the 

mewspaper press for that edi- 
tion and was told it was impos- 
sible. He called into consulta- 
tion Harry Utti, press foreman 
of the Asiorian-Budget, who as- 
sured him that the “impossible” 
would take just a little more 


Mr. Chessman describes what 
happened: 


“Utti’s first successful concoc- 
tion, which had a much better 
color than that finally used on 
the cover of two sections of the 

ition, was a mixture of bronze 
powder with various varnishes. 

Rotary Gold 

“Although it provided a good 
gold color to mewsprint (no 
small with porous paper) 
it wouldn't stick at any speed. 
Next Utti tried a prepared job 
ink as a base, thinning it down 
to news ink consistency with 
several commercial reducers. 
This preparation stuck to the 
paper but it had a tendency to 
gang up on the ink rollers. 

“Not satisfied with various 
more or less satisfactory mix- 
tures of his own developed over 
a period of two months, Utti 
= up to Portland where 

consulted several ink com- 
pon Re Most of those he talked 
with said it was impossible. 


than ig 
up, but it still wouldn’t give the 
finished job desired. 


“Since time was running short 
and we had to have something 
after bending every promotion- 
al effort in a promise of gold- 
he aocemury sneums of Living. 

i necessary amount o; ig 
stone's ‘Rotary Gold’ and Utti 
mixed a little © of his bronze with 
it to give it more gold body. 

“What we ended up with was 
far from satisfactory. But it did 
look more or less gold. 

‘50-Cent Pieces’ Fly 

“We printed this gold on two 
separate sections. The pressroom 
‘was a hazardous course for all 
but the bravest hearts. Pellets 


- gold ink ~ Ray ae ~~ 
ieces ‘were zipp’ ‘Ou: e 
air ing disc fashion 


thi 
caused by the ganging of ink on 
the ink rollers. The ink was 


ebout every 1,000 
scrub off plates, rollers 
pressroom r. 

“On the second run, Utti 
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mixed more varnish with the 
ink and it was a little more 
successful, but it was still a far 
cry from being a good, work- 
able ers ink. 

can say to anyone want- 
ing to pos the gold ink a try 


on newspaper presses, particu- 
larly high-speed presses, is to 
— from screened matter 

a l type. Heavy solids 
will jam better but the prob- 
lem is complicated further due 
to the necessity for heavier ink 
distribution. 

“We haven’t been at all satis- 
fied with our results but I am 
certain that someone will work 
this out one of these days.” 


AFA President Hits 
At Ad Regulation 


Sr. Pererssurc, Fla.—Florida 
advertising men were warned 
here to be on guard against in- 
creasing restrictions being 
pnoet on advertising through 
legislation and rulings of gov- 
ernment bureaus. 

Elon G. Borton, president of 
the Advertising Federation of 
America, said admen realize the 
need of some regulation to pro- 
tect the public and they have 
helped fight for model adver- 
tising statutes; however, gov- 
ernment restrictions and bureau 

iS now mean that there 
are 2,000 national laws which 
apply entirely to advertising 
and 50 laws affecting advertis- 
ing are introduced in Congress 
each year. 

R. E. Goodale, classified ad- 
vertising manager a. the p. 
Petersburg I 
elected Fourth District AFA 
governor. 


Seger Serves as Aid 
To Inter-Racial Press 


Mrs. Jeannette S. Seidman, 
president, Inter-Racial Press of 
America, announces that Ger- 
hart H. Seger, European news- 
paperman, lecturer and author, 
has joined the planning board 
of that organizetion. "fie is a 
former member 3 te — 

Reichstag. After his arrival in 
the United States A 1934, he 
served as editor of the Neue 
Volkszeitung until 1948. He be- 
came a U. S. citizen in 1942. 
He served with the Office of 
Strategic Services during the 
last war. 





Call Us In and Get a 
LOW BID 
on the 
lint is 
of your 
Trade Magazine 


Complete linotype composing 
room, presses on premises. Large 


or runs. 










WALTER N. DENNIS 
Printing Co., Inc. 


48 FRONT STREET 
4, New York 
' ) 737 



























THE WORRY CLINIC 


ss George W. Crane, Ph.D., M.D. 


Lee Ellmaker, Chancellor of “NEWS UNIVERSITY” 


at Philadelphia, has 
He wrote an 
advantage of the mail 


Case T-155: Lois B., aged 29, is 
one of Lee Ellmaker’s “students.” 


“Dr. Crane,” she “the 
NEWS has done far more for me 
than my four years at college. 








“Why, it has actually saved my 
marriage! Two years ago my 
husband and I decided to get a 
divorce. 


“Then I wrote to you, as my 
last hope. You sent me a per- 
sonal letter pointing out my mis- 
takes, and enclosed two of your 
frank Marriage Charts. 


“Now we are ideally happy and 
have a new baby boy. I’ve 
along your Marriage Charts to 





daily “students.” 


editorial urging them to take full 


service outlined below. 


> my friends who need 


NEWSPAPERS ARE really great 
“Universities in Print,” in which 
Iam just one of the “faculty. ” My 
mail is an “extension” service. 


But an authoritative counseling 
service to n per readers 
e black at 10c 


cannot operate in 

per letter. It isn’t 

out patterns or routine leaflets. 
So, for the past 15 years, = 

mail service has been in the r 

The Syndicate thus wished to 

cancel it long ago. 


But I saw the heart cries via 

letter of our fellow Americans 

realized how much good a 

little personal aid could do. Just 

multiply the case of Lois by the 
2,000,000 that I have handled! 


Consequently, I agreed to make 
up all the deficits on my mail by 
paid lecture trips under the Syn- 
dicate’s sponsorship. 


Thus, I team up with you far- 
sighted publishers in preventing 
divorce and delinquency. We 
remodel thor of timid, neu- 
rotic teen-agers into happy, well 
adjusted personalities. 


And that’s the very best kind 
of long-time newspaper promo- 
tion! 





a HAWK- 
EY 


GAZETTE*. 331 
Charlotte NEWS.... 862 
Charleston MAIL... 688 
Cincinnati POST... 1,134 


Columbus CITIZEN, 1,288 


Columbia STATE... 447 
Danville COMMER- 
CIAL NEWS... 535 
Duluth HERALD... 437 
Houston POST..... 1,527 


Indianapolis STAR. 3,554 

Knoxville — 
SENTINEL ...... 

Madison — 
JOURN 


1,069 


275 





Typical March Letter Input 


Miami HERALD ... 2,418 
New Britain 

HERALD ....... 271 
Newark STAR- 

LEDGER ....... 529 
New Orleans 

STATES ....... 316 
Philadelphia NEWS. 624 
Pittsburgh 

POST-GAZETTE. 1,123 
Portland 


OREGONIAN ... 1,212 


Quincy PATRIOT- 
LEDGER ....... 306 


San Jose MERCURY. 
HERALD 


Wichita BEACON .. 588 














*(Clarence W. Moody says their recent survey showed 45% of 


women and 20% of men pate follow Dr. Crane’s daily “WORRY 
CLINIC.”) 
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‘|| ““WELL DONE!’’ 
NORMAN CHANDLER, President of the 
al With circulation now soaring past 
ail 195,000 only 18 months after pub- 
which ° ° on! 
.” My lication it's a pleasure to salute the 
— hard-working folks who have sparked 
t 100 : 
ailing the jlynamic progress of THE MIRROR 
= —Lés Angeles! 
ed to 
— Tens of thousands of alert, eager people 
— in the Los Angeles area have already 
x. taken THE MIRROR to their hearts. Ad- 
“a vertisers, too, have found THE MIRROR a 
mabe sure avenue to sales: linage has jumped 
“Syne 994,571 lines in the first quarter of 1950 
over the same period, 1949—up 92.8%! 
site Few ventures in publishing have ever 
| B... equalled THE MIRROR’S remarkable 
+ ee growth, and this is just the beginning! Since 
nnd = | every newspaper is simply a reflec- 
ees tion of the men and women who prepare 
— it, praise is due all members of THE 
MIRROR family for their splendid teamwork 
and driving energy. In the years ahead 
18 we believe THE MIRROR will be- 
n come not only one of the largest, but 
also one of the great papers of America. 
29 
24 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
23 | 
12 
| PHILIP CHANDLER, General Manager, 
06 ' whose loyal, imaginative and constant efforts 
ave been unstinting through the difficult 
| aths behind us. 
31 
88 
ad 
NC. 
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Hearst Consolidated 


Net Income Is Down 


By Campbell Watson 


San Francisco—Greatest oper- 
sre Feported for 1840 by Heer 
are ‘or y He 
Consoltdated Publications, Inc., 
but net income was at the 
lowest point of the last seven 

years. 

Total revenues for the a 
Hearst newspapers, America 
Weekly, Comic Weekly- Push. 
radio station W: eed and ‘— 
= oN oe pn mcerns 

earst Con” ne 3176; 871, 190, 
a H 55. 028,5%0 increase over 1948, 
th . issued April 14, 
showed. Advertising increased 
$3,060,810 and circulation added 
$1,324,243. Total operating ex- 
penses for 1949 were $168,602,- 
614, an increase of $6,821,521. 

The resultant consolidated net 
income of $4,365,178 was $1,- 
585,374 under that of the pre- 
vious year and the lowest since 

942. The operating 
revenues “all materialized dur- 
ing the first seven months” of 
the year, Morgan Howard, treas- 
urer, stated. 

Income Down in Last Half 


“Again in 1949, the reduction 
in 2 a Ag is attributable 


Biber to increased co 

age “and newsprint,” Mr. Mor- 
said. He explained that 

Seems remained at approxi- 


— the same level as in 1949 


= income declined 
the last half of the 


“Current t operating profits, al- 
thes not — sae of 


lh og og 
oy 


rest the down trend of 
earnings,” Mr. ele said in 
Sescritin 


bing 
year. of the first ‘quarter of Pits 


Continuance of the corpora- 
's rehab — program 
mark: 


Chicago color 

printing pla pleat, of the , a 
and Puck is near com- 

bene mg aes is made 
on the Chicago H -Amer- 
pared production annex, it was 


® bpd annual ng reflected 
7 one change in the mnel 
“s perso’ 


F. Barham, Los Angeles” Herald 
& ner publisher recently re- 
] part of his duties 
because of his health and is no 
longer a director and vicepresi- 
dent of Hearst Consolidated. 
His vacancy soa not filled. 
changes in titles ue 
that of publisher by David W 
Hearst, ‘who succeeded Mr. 
Barham (Eprror & HER, 
April 8, page 22) and that of 
associate publisher, the new 
title of Randolph Hearst, 
former executive editor of the 
San_ Francisco  Call-Bulletin. 
(E&P, April is. page 11). W. R. 
Hearst, Jr., publisher ef the 
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New York Journal-American, 
geo Weekly and Puck, is 


e son of Mr. Hearst 
holding a vicepresidency. He 
also vicechairman of the 
board headed by his father as 


chairman, president and editor- 
in-chief. 

Hearst Consolidated’s record 
operating revenues obtained in 
the past year included $68,295,- 
934 from circulation and $97,- 
050,869 from Tr’ Op- 
erating costs, ecord 
peaks, included a T1.2%, 691 for 
all departmental costs—edito: 


vertising dep: artments, and radio 
Scogdenstinn aan "$56,222,763 
for newsprint and ink. 

When all factors of revenue 
and expenses are considered, 
the total ae ay were $177,- 
303,000 and e total outgo 
$166, 847,000, bo ae a net income 
after taxes of $4,365,000, low 
point in eight years. 

Here are the five-year figures 


on ag income before and after $5 


taxes, in thousands of dollars: 
Before Taxes 


. $23,231—off $2,366 
. $18,818—off $4,413 

$10,016—off $8,802 
$ 7,686—off $2,530 


Southam Nets Million 
On $18 Million Gross 
— ee — The Southam 


Ltd. ting newspap- 
ers, radio sta ions and commer 








cial printing divisions, earned 
a? me ott. = — = o 


The Fn lhn ~~? 3 to 
the annual report, pai ,000 
in dividends, at the rate of $1 .20 
a share. Shares —— $1.70 
—-. against $1.58 in 1 


ring the year, the seven 


Southam newspapers used 32,- 
312 ~_? of ine rint, and pub- 
lished 2 columns of news 


and O77. 967 columns of be 


— Linage was 
— 49,380,092 in’ in 1948, 


059,785 fr 
The mpany spent $870,000 
in 1949 to improve its plants. 





Assistant Classified 
Advertising Manager 


Here is an opportunity to be 
associated 
Bastern 


This position re- 




















Hearst Reports at a Glance 


Here are some comparative figures in millions of dollars: 


1942 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
All revenues ......... $80. 109.8 133.1 157.6 1725 1773 
Cirowiatien .... 2.00800 39.8 54 59 63.9 669 682 
Advertising 39.2 51 65 83 93.9 97. 
All expenses 73. 84. 109.8 1388 162.5 1696 
Departments .. 40 45 63 75.5 86.2 912 
Newsprint, Ink 20 21 30 43 55.1 562 








Phila. Inquirer Runs 


New ‘Phone Contest 

PuILaDELPHIA— The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, which gave away 
approximately $50,000 in its 
telephone Jackpot contest re- 
cently, has started another 
called Sweepstakes. 

The contest is built around 
the correct answers on the tele- 

hone to a series of puzzles pub- 
ished every day. The person 
called is given $5 for the answer 
to one puzzle in a series of 
three; $25 for the answer to 
one puzzle in another series of 
two. 

If the reader wins both of 
these prizes he can qualify for 
the Sweepstakes — < which is 

. But even if the main puz- 
zle is not answered correctly, 
the — called can still win 
or : 





A Taxes 
$7, 
$13,481—up $5,997 


$ 4,365—off $1,586 


Route Owners Have 
60th Annual Banquet 

PHILADELPHIA— The men and 
women who own newspaper 
routes in the Philadelphia area, 
many of them veterans of long 
years of service, had their 60th 
annual banquet April 13 at 
McCallister’s. 

More than 300 persons—mem- 
bers of the Paper Carriers’ 
Protective and Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, their families and 
friends—attended the affair. 

John E. Lampe, president of 
the association, was toastmaster 
and Fred Davison, financial 
secretary, and William Kobligk, 
treasurer, were chairman and 
co-chairman of the banquet 
committee. 

The Philadelphia News Car- 
riers Union, Local 504, 
gave a handbag to each of the 
women present. Among the 
guests was James E. Jr., 
circulation manager, hiladel. 

hia Daily News; and his father 
lea E. Lee, Sr., of the News’ 
circulation staff and former 
manager of the department. 





Here's ‘a complete, 


time-saving book of 


CONSUMER MARKETS is in the 
hands of every advertising agency 
that places national advertising and 
in most important national adver- 
tiser organizations. 


Many Uses: “Used to look up speci- 
fic markets, to set up sales and ad- 
vertising quotas,” says the President 
of a mid-western agency. “Use 
sales and purchasing power infor- 
mation for analysis of markets in 
relation to newspaper and radio ad- 
vertising,” writes the assistant media 
director of a famous soap manufac- 
turer. 


Users Like It: “I keep my copy close 
to my desk for frequent reference,” 
reports the space buyer for a major 
New York City agency. The re- 
search director of a Detroit 4A 
agency writes, “Has more informa- 
tion in one book than any other 
publication of its kind.” 
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CONSUMER MARKETS was de- 

signed as a companion piece for use 
with the regular monthly Sections 
of SRDS to make all jobs of media- 
market selection easier, faster, more 
accurate. 


Note to Media Advertisers: Your 
Service-Ad near data listings in the 
“Consumer Markets” Section of 

DS comes into play when agen- 
cies and advertisers are deep in the 
study of where to spend their ad- 
vertising dollars. Position reserva- 
tions for the 1950-51 Edition are 
now being accepted. 


Extra copies of the 1949-50 Edition 
of CONSUMER MARKETS are 
available at $5.00 each. Sent on five 
days’ free trial. 















Employing U. S. Census Bureau methods, this 1950 study was 
conducted by a nationally recognized independent firm of re- 
searc’ consultants—Dan E. Clark II & Associates. The sample was 
designed and checked by Dr. Chilton R. Bush, Director of Journalistic 
Studies, Stanford University. 
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By Robert J. Stone 





PR’ Diréetor Spells 
Bee: P-r-o-m-o-t-i-o-n 


Public Relations Director, Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star 


Norte To readers: Throw 
away your dictionary on this 
one, boys. I’ve learned to spell. 

Running a 


P) 
ard 
ard National 
S Bee. 


In days I 
attended 35 pre- 
liminary bees in 
the five coun- 
ties in our circulation areas, 
and we still have the finals 
to go. On May 2 the 25 
best spellers will compete at 
Union College for the trip_to 
the finals in Washington. The 
Mayor has proclaimed May 2 as 

S Bee D; 





Stone 


National ay. 
The foundation for the local 
contest was laid last October, 
although the spell-downs didn’t 
get under way until Feb. 28. 
Helpful School Chart 
When the Union-Star Public 
Relations Council approved par- 
ticipation in the National Spell- 


ing Bee, a t to the State 
lucation mt was in 
order. Although their policy 


‘precludes the endorsement of 

contests, the commissioner did 
provide me with a breakdown 
of the school system. This gave 
me a working chart from which 
I could organize the bee. 
_ Our five counties are divided 
into 25 school districts. A visit 
to each of the 25 school superin- 
tendents resulted in unanimous 
permission to conduct local con- 
tests and a list of all the sixth, 
seventh and eighth le teach- 
ers as well as school principals. 
I followed up each visit with a 
Personal letter of thanks to the 
superintendent. This proved 
invaluable from a public rela- 
tions standpoint. 

Then the program was taken 
to the principals at meetings 
within their districts. Whenever 
possible the Union-Star was host 
at informal luncheons. 

Posters Give Dates 

We supp) 
practice word books and posters 
on which local contest dates 
could be written in. As each 
school set a date we ran a story 
in our news columns. Weekly 
mimeographed bulletins round- 
ing up the news of th 
week were mailed 
ticipating teachers, 
and superintendents. 

Practically all principals 
asked for help in running their 
Programs. at gave me the 

openings I had hoped for. At 
the start of every school bee, 
held as -part of assemb) 

programs, I welcomed the con- 
testants and at the end I con- 
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lied all schools with - 


gratulated the winners. At dis- 
trict finals the editor and the 
managing editor did the honors. 

We made’a point of phoning 
and congratulating the proud 
parents of the winners. At dis- 
trict finals, which were held 
at night when parents could at- 
tend, each child was called for- 
ward separately to receive a 
certificate of merit. Sterling 
silver medals will be awarded 
to district winners on the night 
of the five-county finals. The 
winner goes to Washington, all 
expenses paid. 

Plaques for Champions 

In the finals the last speller 
left standing from each county 
will automatically become 
county champion and his school 
will receive a plaque. 

The 25 finalists will face a 
judges’ panel consisting of two 
college presidents, a superin- 
‘nian a , 





ls, and three 
cler, m. Serving as clerk 
will a former spelling bee fi- 
nalist. Words will pro- 


nounced by an announcer from 
WGY, who won a national 
award for excellence in an- 
nouncing. 

WGY will broadcast the fi- 
nals. Tape recordings of sev- 
eral of the district were 
made by WGY and used in the 
buildup for the broadcast of 
the grand finals. Several of the 
contestants will appear on a 
television broadcast over WRGB 
the day of the finals and the 
winners and their parents will 
be televised that night. 

Of course, for each bee our 
city editor had assigned a pho- 
tographer and reporter—even 
on those days when five bees 
were scheduled at the same 
time. We also reported news of 
our bee in our own five-minute 
news broadcast daily. 


State of Maine Bee 


Schools in more than 200 com- 
munities have entered the Port- 
land (Me.) Sunday Telegram’s 
State of Maine Spelling Bee. 
The Waterville Morning Sen- 
tinel and the Daily Kennebec 
Journal of Augusta are co-oper- 
ating in conducting the Bee. 
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“Who's Who’ at 36 

Washington — Steffan An- 
drews, Washington bureau 
manager of the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance, has 
been listed in the new 1950-51 
issue of “Who's Who in’ Amer- 
ica.” 

A former NANA war cor- 
respondent and Washington 
correspondent for the Cleve- 
land (O.) Plain Dealer.* Mr. 
Andrews is one of the young- 
est newspapermen to get this 
biographical listing. He was 
36 last month. He has been a 
lawyer. a journalism profes- 
sor and a newspaperman of 
10 years standing. 


" re 






J. G. Camp; Jr. 
Becomes Aide 
On PNPA Staff 


HarrisBurG, Pa. — Joseph G. 
Camp, Jr., who was formerly as- 
sociated with the 
ing Committee of the American 


Publishers Associa- 
tion in Chicago, has been named 
associate manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, 

He fills the vacancy created 
by the promotion of Theodore 
A. Serrill to the post of general 
manager following the death of 
William N. Hardy. Announce 
ment of Mr. Camp’s appoint- 
ment was made by Robert S. 





Mrs. Pigford Heads 
Jackson (Tenn.) Sun 


Jackson, Tenn.—At a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors 
of the Sun Publishing Co., Mrs. 
Clarence E. Pigford was elec- 
ted president and W. A. Cald- 
well of the First National Bank 
was elected chairman of the 


board. 

Albert A. Stone is vicepresi- 
dent and general manager; Har- 
ris Brown, vicepresident and 
editor; Hugh W. Hicks, treas- 
urer; Donald Weaver, secre- 
tary; Robert L. Beare and Ray 
M. Wisdom, advisory directors, 
and W. N. Key, attorney. 


‘Bates, PNPA~ president and 
editor and co-publisher of 
the Meadville Tribune-Repub- 
lican. 


Mr. Camp was associated with 
the ANPA three years prior to 
the war and previously was em- 
ployed by the Herald 
American. 

He is a native of Georgia and 
a graduate of Stetson Universi- 
ty, having received an LLB de- 
gree from that institution. He 
is a member of the Florida Bar 
and of Phi Delta Phi, interna- 
tional legal fraternity. 

The new PNPA associate 
manager is the son of Joseph 
G. Camp, who before his re 
tirement was executive secre- 
tary of the Chicago Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. 
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readers. 


teen years. 


Box 287 
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of 
Religion 


Applied to the 
Life of Today 


RELIGIOUS FEATURES 
are having an unprecedented popularity 
right now with both editors and newspaper 


THE ELLIS SUNDAY SCHOOL FEATURE 
. . » a weekly comment on the Sunday School Lesson 
—has been standard among editors for more than 
a generation. Now carried in 74 newspapers. 


STRENGTH FOR THE DAY 


. . a 225-word daily religious-inspirational feature 
has been serving satisfied editors for more than fif- 
Present number 57. 


Both features on a Till-forbid basis. 
Reasonably priced. Write for particulars— 


The Ellis-Douglass Service 





DOUGLASS 


Princeton, N. J. 
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CLEVELAND EVERY DAY 


7, 


























People make markets. In Cleveland, they make a prosperous market of 
15th Annual Press readers because seven out of ten Clevelanders read The Press 
Analysis of every day. At home or downtown, in stores or outside—whether buying, 
shopping or planning—you may be sure that seven out of ten are 
O H | O united in their loyalty to The Cleveland Press—the people’s newspaper. 


“aa ery In America’s 6th Market 


Now Ready for You! You will find that the vast army of Press readers adds up to a big market 
Que 62 the tonnns Clave. for everything. Take liquor, for instance. In 1949, Cuyahoga County— 

4 aes ae tae Metropolitan Cleveland—bought more liquor than 28 individual states. This is 
Seok acaeadl tees one reason why The Cleveland Press ranked fourth in the nation in liquor 

i ae os linage in 1949. The other reason is that the seven-out-of-ten coverage of 

} Sein somal me. The Press means sure results every day for any advertiser of any commodity. 
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Paper-Sponsored Train 
Successful Promotion 


Wrirn 75 dailies and nearly 
500 weeklies of the state as 
sponsors, the New York Free- 
dom Train, costing $801,500, 
attracted the attendance of 
966,719 persons during the 344 
days it exhibited its historic 
documents. 

Final report on the huge un- 


the New York State Freedom 
Train —— of which 
Gerald H . Salisbury, managing 
editor of the Albany (N. Y.) 
Knickerbocker News, was chair- 
man. 

Sponsoring newspapers or co- 
operating community groups 
contributed $59,000 to the pro- 
ject. Other funds invested in- 
cluded: State of New York, 
$125,000; Associated Railroads, 
$600,000; Warner Brothers- 
Pathe, Inc., $15,000; American 
Legion, Department of New 
York, $2,500. It was estimated 
that it cost only 80c per visitor 
to show the train Sroughout 


train made 159 visits 
26 F 


viewed its documents, or 

average of nearly 3,000 a 

a day for 344 exhibition days. 
No Accidents 

Committee members said they 
were especially pleased that 
with more than a half million 
children visiting the train there 
was not a single injury to any 
child and there were no acci- 
dents of any kind. 

The sponsoring newspapers 
and civic organizations paid 
the $200-per-day yard charges 
while the train was in their 
communities. 

The bs%ic idea of a state free- 
dom tri.n was conceived out 
of a cellection of documents 
displayed in the rotunda of the 
Education a Albany, in 
November, 1947. Mr. Salisbury, 
whose newspaper reproduced a 
series of these documents for 
use in Albany classrooms, 
reasoned that New York, rich 
in the original sources of the 
American heritage, as demon- 
strated by the exhibit, deserved 
a egg Train of its own. 

Vv. omas E. Dewey wel- 
comed the idea, but pointed out 
that the costs involved in con- 
structing a suitable train and 
Perting, 3, it would be Satbond 

Mr. 


proposed ped the we York 
State Society of Editors and 
the New York State oe 
poe gee Bor act as official 
sors of They pl ged 
their coopernticn at annual 
meetings in January, Eon and 
later the New York Pr 
a composed of wookiles, 
and the Associated Dailies 
joined in sponsorship. 
The New York State Cultural 
Heritage Foundation was incor- 
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porated by the state as an edu- 
cational and charitable founda- 
tion to receive money from 
sponsoring a turn 
it over to the Associated Rail- 
roads. This method was used 
to make such payments tax de- 
ductible. 
Report's Foreword 

Mr. Salisbury’s forewerd to 
the present report stated: 

“The newspapers of New 
York state have demenstrated 
through the Freedom Train 
their devotion to public serv- 
= and influence in community 
ife. 





REPRESENTED 


NATIONALLY BY 


“A newspapers’ service to the 
public is =” only to print the 
news of but to devote 
= pt Rony to the promotion of 

he American way of living; to 
Sasirat the population in the 
principles of freedom. Only by 
this means can vicious 
and subversive infiltrations be 


exposed. 

‘Freedom of press must be 
reserved. The right to pub- 
ish the truth must be the driv- 
ing force against any dictator. 
“During the last 14 months, 
the editors and publishers of 
New York state have been 
teaching this basic principle. 
Newspapermen have given un- 
sparingly ef their time, ingenu- 
ity and money tc bring a State 
Freedom Train with its mes- 

e of our heritage into the 
heart of the community. 

“This report outlines an out- 
standing example in how truly 
American is the nation’s press; 
how enterprising and zealeus 
are newspapers to fulfill their 
obligation to mankind.” 


Pi 


MOLONEY 





Sol Taishoff Heads 
Washington SDX 


WAsHINGTON—With many edi- 
tors here for the ASNE meet- 
ings in attendance, Washi 
professional chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi met for its annual 


founders’ day dinger April 19 
at the National Press Club, and 
installed the following officers: 
Sol _ Taishoff, Broadcasting 
a president; H-ward L. 
Associa 


— 3 ted Press, vice- 
president; Richard S. Fitzpat- 
rick, Quill magazine, treasurer; 
Wallace Werble, F-D-C Reports, 
treasurer; James E. Warner, 
New York Herald-Tribune, 
board member. 

wv 


Evans Retires 
Cuicaco—Arthur M. Evany 
Chicago Tribune political writer 
for nearly 32 years, retired on 
pension April 1. He jeined the 
Tribune staff in May, 1918, after 
having been political editor of 


the old Chicago Herald. 





Post-Gazette—It Sells the entire Pittsburgh Market! 


Three million people live within a 50- 
mile radius of Pittsburgh—two million 
of them surround Pittsburgh’s ABC 
city zone—only one million live inside. 
Your sales manager gears his sales 
plans to this pattern. You can gear 
your advertising plans to the same pat- 
tern by using the Post-Gazette. It alone 


gives effective coverage both inside and 
outside Pittsburgh’s ABC city. It per- 
mits you to route your advertising as 
your sales manager routes his salesmen. 


h- 
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~ Publishers’ preference for the Gees ‘e. 
Headliner Press can be summed up by the 
fact that orders and installations to date 
—.” cover 42 leading cities throughout 25 states 
in the United States and 19 cities in 9 foreign © 
countries. 
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Woman on 


By Cecelia Van Auken 


Boston — One day recently 
when Kate Hapgood was en- 
grossed in work on the rim of 
the copy desk of the Boston 
American, a staff photographer 
snapped her picture for Walter 
Howey, executive editor of the 
Hearst publications in the East. 

Mrs. Hapgood knew nothing 
about this picture-taking epi- 
sode until her photograph ap- 
peared in numerous newspapers 
with the caption: 

“Hire English majors on your 
copy desk!” 
me. a did not Ley 

at desp’ @ recognized abil- 
ities of English majors, Kate 
pean mee was: the only woman 
employed in this important 
capacity in the large newspap- 
er build which houses 
Hearst’s Boston publications. In 
fact, , Fine a short time ago 
this ts graduate was the 
only woman copyreader in Bos- 
ton. Recently the Boston Trav- 
eler has acquired a part-time 
woman copyreader to handle 
women’s page material. 

Phi Beta Kappa Key 

One of the Hub’s veteran 
newspaper women, Mrs. 
good, the former Kate Lewis, 
won a Phi Betta Kappa key and 
a bachelor of arts degree from 
Tufts College. So fortified, she 
started her newspaper career 
on the Herald as assist- 
ant to the late Philip Hale, 
music and dramatic editor. Mr. 
“Hale, to her way of thinking, 
was “ grand panjandrum of 
-Boston’s aesthetic taste.” 

Fresh out of college the pres- 





Copy Desk 


Has ‘Agreeable Career’ 


ent Mrs. Hapgood became right 
away what many aspiring 
young journalists long seek the 
oD) unity of becoming — a 
music and dramatic critic. Six 
years of evenings spent at thea- 
ters and concert halls and the 
young reviewer thought that 
she never again wanted to at- 
tend a play or hear a soloist. 
Instead she craved the excite- 
ment of covering a city beat 
and of being on the scene of ac- 
tion when a big story was 


br g. 
_ “The trouble with you, Kate, 
is that you have musical indi- 
gestion,” Mr. Hale finally told 
her, and arrangements were 
made for her transfer to the 
hurly-burly of the Herald's 
city room. The new position 
was more to her liking. 
Shortly thereafter she again 


chang and went over 
to the old Record, then owned 
by the late arles Sumner 


Bird. She stayed on this paper 
when it was bought by William 
Randolph Hearst. ‘ 

All this time the Tufts news- 
paperwoman had been doing 
reporting, feature writing and 
rewrite, but what took place 
on the copy desk fascinated 
her. When she finished her own 
duties and was free to go home, 
she used to wander over to the 
copy desk and ask the chief of 
the desk if he would ict her 
try writing some “heads.” 

He was perfectly willing to 
let her do so provided she did 
not get into anybody’s way, 
and so she patiently struggled 





Kate Hapgood 


to compose a good headline. 
Tedhnically the young report- 
er® work for the week ended 
at Saturday noon, but she per- 
suaded the copy desk head to 
let her work at copyreading 
Saturday afternoons on her 
own time. She proved an apt 
pupil and made rapid progress, 
which eventually led to her 
present position as the only 
woman copyreader on the 
American. 
Time for Romance 

Ambition, however, did not 
stand in the way of romance 
for Kate Lewis — a romance 
which led to her marriage to 
George Raymond Sargent, who 
was also on the staff of the 
paper, and whose father before 
him had also been a newspaper 
man, the editor of the New- 
buryport, (Mass.) Herald. 

Mrs. Sargent stayed on the 
Sunday Advertisers for six 
years after the death of her 
husband. At different times she 
also did some outside writing. 

In 1934, it looked somewhat 
as if Mrs. Sargent’s active news- 
paper days were over, for in 


that year she joined the Tufts 
College faculty as instructor in 
ournalism. She taught for 
eight years. 


World War II came along and 
the American sent out an S.O.S. 
for Mrs. Sargent to come back 
to the copy desk. She eagerly 
returned. 

Three years ago Mrs. Sargent 
became the wife of a2 Tufts 
classmate, Ernest G. Hapgcod, 
headmaster emeritus of the 
Girls’ Latin School of Boston. 

Mrs. Hapgood thinks being a 
copyreader is an agreeable car- 
eer for a woman. She can take 
the rushes in her stride and 
relax —, the occasional 
lulls when e flow of news 
slows down. 


Halsey Dedicates 
Memorial Cenotaph 


Los ANGELES—War corres- 
pondents who died or were 
killed in performance of their 
duties during World War I 
were honored Sunday, April 16, 
when a memorial cenotaph was 
dedicated in Forest Lawn Me 
morial Park, Glendale, Calif. 

Adm. William F. Halsey de 
livered the principal address at 
the unveiling of the seven-foot 
bronze plaque bearing the 
names of 44 newsmen, maga- 
zine writers, photographers and 
newsreel men. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower wrote a_ special 
tribute engraved on the plaque 

s 


Moscow Appointed 

Las Vecas, Nev. — Reid Jor- 
gensen, general manager of the 
proposed Las Vegas Free Press, 
has announced the appointment 
of Henry I. Moscow as manag- 
ing editor. Mr. Moscow is a for- 
mer managing editor of the New 
York Post. He was also presi- 
dent of the New York Newspa- 
per Guild. 
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LOOK WHAT’S HAPPENED TO BUSINESS 
IN “TEST TOWN, U.S.A.” 


South Bend’s business growth in the past 10 years has far outdis- 
tanced the national upswing. Note the consistent climb of “Test 
Town, U.S.A.” No peaks or valleys, no booms or busts—just steady 
and continued growth. Note, too, that South Bend closely parallels 
the national trend. Convincing proof that “Test Town, U.S.A.” is 
the market for tests you can trust! One newspaper — and only one 
—saturates this great business center. Get the whole story. Write 
for free market data book entitled “Test Town, U.S. A.” 


Che 


Soullh Mend 
Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC.* NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
Rockford Register-Republic 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


CIRCULATION: IN EXCESS OF 80,000 DAILY 


Best Test City in the Mid-West 
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Let the Tornado Roar! 


Only a ‘Mishap’ Here 


By Emery Winn 


PR genre Crry—A paragraph 

in the recent story of Oklahoma 
City’s leopard hunt mentioned 
the Daily Oklahoman’s form 
for tornado coverage, compiled 
by * assistant city editor, El- 
win D tfield. 

Apparently, editors who have 
had tornado tantrums read that 
far into the story of the leopard, 
yelled or buzzed for the secre- 
taries, and wrote the Okla- 
homan for the lowdown on eA 
amazing compilation. 

Since no one has had time to 
answer Leng Bag mony Eprror 

has agreed to han- 
dle ion te in one fell swoop. 

The lahoman’s SOP is in 
an ordinary buff- folder with 
two typewritten pages Scotch- 

to the left side of the 
opened folder. 

At the top of the page is: 
Fimst—To hell with expenses. 

Then, under SeEconp, Pub- 
lisher E. K. Gaylord is quoted: 
TuereE Is No Sucu THING A 
‘ADO IN OKLAHOMA. 
Aut or THEM ArE Masor Disas- 
ters. And third: 

RELAX 

From os a4 gets down to 
the real b 

Neen eal in the police re- 
porter immediate 

Call the picture editor if ns is 
not on duty to round up pho- 
tographers. (Picture editor's 
home number is ) 

For photographers available 
for i te use see Page 2. 

WKY newsroom. 
(That's. the Oklahoman-Times 
radio station.) 

IMMEDIATE CHECK POINTS 
Long distance operators es 
test F hosed of the Southwestern 
Bell. (All phone numbers of the 
following are listed) 

Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
dispatcher. 

Highway patrol dispatcher. 

weather bureau. 

Highway safety commission. 

ext Soi See state edi- 


URCES : 

tors bi big black book for names 
of correspondents. Map on wall 
shows what editions serve what 


areas. 
Ir Ir’s Reatty Bic: Call Carl 


(AP) 


Means 


RELIABILITY 
Around the globe, 
Associated Press reporters 
are guided by one precept: 
“Report FACTS — 
TRUTHFULLY . . . IMPARTIALLY 

space Ae ESS 


DIF 





Dependa 





Stuart (managing editor). 

Call circulation department. 

street sales. 

Ir Garaces Are LOCKED AN 
You Neep More Cars: Call 
Clyde Reeves. (He’s the man to 
get the garages unlocked. 
number, naturally, is listed.) 

On the second page is listed 
the reporters with their tele- 
phone numbers, photographers 
with their telephone numbers, 
and who are available for 
a = properly indicated. 

a, Volume 
Pn ys by WKY bottom 
— of City Editon Sewell’s 


‘The last entry on Page 2 
reads: In editing tornado copy 
do not let more than one quote 
get through that says, “it 


MORE AND MORE 
NORRISTOWN 


REALIZING 


roared just like a freight train.” 
The right side of the folder 
contains nothing more than six 
maps of lahoma with only 
the counties outlined. They are 
for charting the tornado’s course 
as each town reports. That 
makes for easier writing. 
(There is an interesting side- 
light to all of this. When Mr. 
Hatfield was asked to produce 
his formula in order that this 
article might be written, he 
went to the file drawer with a 
smirk. First he looked for a 


His folder labeled Tornadoes, then 


he looked under Cyclones, then 

under Disasters. As a last resort 

he looked under Emergencies. 

It was located under Mishaps. 
a 


Ad Scholarship 


A $100 scholarship for study 
in advertising was given is 
week by the Advertising Wom- 
en of New York, Inc., to — 
Munning, assistant in the 
motion department of O” 
& Ormsbee, 
sentatives. 


aes 
newspaper repre- 


IS 


Fla. Groups Elect 
Grotegut, Lindsay 


Patm Beacu, Fla.—Joe Grote 
gut, managing editor of the 

ay Beach Journal, was 
elected president of the Asso. 
ciated Press Association of 
Florida at its annual meeting. 

The Associated Dailies »* 
Florida, conducting its Spring 
meeting here, elected David B. 
Lindsay, Jr., general manager 
of the Sarasota Herald Tribune 
as its new president. 

oe 


$100,000 Gift 

PHILADELPHIA—Walter H. An- 
nenberg, editor and publisher of 
the Philadlephia Inquirer, has 
given $100,000 to the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Development 
Program. 












Punchy Writer 


Fidel LaBarba, king of the 
lightweights in the 1920s, is 
now ting a rts column in 
the Santa Monica (Calif.) Even 


SPACE BUYERS ARE 


A SEPARATE 


MARKET AND MUST BE SOLD SEPARATELY! 


Norristown 





warden’s helmet . . . 


Haphazard Fringe Area Selling Will Not 
Do The Job For You In This Rich 
Norristown Market . . 


The old thinking Norristown can be sold with the thin circula- 
tion of Philadelphia's papers is as out-of-date as an air raid 
Progressive media directors are point- 
ing their sales messages DIRECTLY into the Norristown mar- 
ket with point-of-sale advertising that really counts! 


Norristown Home Folks Buy The Goods 
Advertised In This 
Great HOME 
NEWSPAPER Because 
They Believe In It...! 


Norristown Gimes 


Montgomery County’s Great Home Newspaper 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 










erald 


Pennsylvania 
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in CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


with 11,243,643 lines 


In 1949 The Miami Herald led the auto buyers, and buyers in general) is 
nation in two key classifications, -- total food _ through the pages of Florida’s first news- 
linage and total classified advertising. paper -- The Miami Herald. 


Which proves Greater Miami is one of 
the nation’s busiest and fastest growing 
markets. And that the way to reach more 
of its food buyers (as well as drug buyers, 


(Oirellinniimecariit 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 

STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Nationa! Reps 
A. S. GRANT, Atlanta 

Affiliated Stations - WQAM, WQAM-FM 





MIAMI -- An International Market 
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Evans Retires; 
Massock Goes 
To Mexico City 


Mexico Crry—John Evans, 
five years Associated Press 
Chief of Bureau in Mexico, 
turned over the office April 14 
to Richard G. Massock. 

Mr. Evans reached retire- 
ment age in 1948 and concludes 
37 years of active service in 
many countries. 

Mr. Massock has been with 
the AP 30 years. He has spent 
four years in Latin America. 
He came here from Venezuela. 
The two men worked together 
in Paris years ago. 

mg the farewell enter- 
tainmen for and Mrs. 
Evans was a lunch in their 
honor given by Ambassador 
Walter Thurston with Mexican 
publishers and their wives as 
guests. 

Mr. Massock was born in 
Blue Mound, Ill., July 27, 1900. 
He studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois but left the Uni- 
versity to go into newspaper 
work, starting with the Illinois 
State Journal. He joined the 
AP at Chicago in 1920. During 
his long career he served in 
New York and various bureaus 
in the United States before en- 
ag | the AP foreign service 
in 

Interested in Italy 

He covered the Spanish Civil 
War, 1936-37. He was Chief of 
Bureau in Moscow during the 
1937-38 “purge” of noted Soviet 
leaders. terwards he was 
head of the Rome office until 
the second World War started 
and he was interned with other 
U. S. correspondents in Siena, 
Italy, five months. During his 
stay in Rome the reported the 
death of the late Pope Pius XI 
and the election of the present 
Pope. 

After his release from intern- 
ment and return to the United 
States he spent a year in Wash- 
ington, and then went to Lon- 
don for a few months prelimin- 
ary to assignment as a war cor- 
respondent. As such, he served 
in North Africa. He was cor- 
respondent at Cairo and again 
at Rome after the Allied in- 
vasion of Italy. In 1945 he was 
sent to China for a year and 
then to Santiago, Chile, where 
he was Chief of Bureau for 
three years, in charge of the 
Buenos Aires office for a short 
time and head of the Venezuela 
office at Caracas for a year. 
This was his last post before 
coming to Mexico. 

Mr. Evans was born in Des 
Moines, Ia., Oct. 18, 1883. He 
began newspaper work on the 
Des Moines (Ia.) Capital in 
1906 and then went to the 
Washington Times and the Chi- 
cago Inter Ocean. 

He entered AP service at Los 
Angeles, Calif, July 12, 1914; 
became City Editor at San 
Francisco, W; Headquar- 
ters; then correspondent at Los 
Angeles and News Editor of 
the Western Division in San 


In 1919 he joined the AP 
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cable desk in New York and 
went to Paris in September, 
1919. He remained there six 
years, resigning b 
managing editor of the Des 
Moines Capital, for a year. 
Abolishes Cablese 


Returning to the AP in 1926, 
he reported the arrival of 
Charles A. Lindbergh at Le 
Bourget on his world-famous 
flight across the Atlantic. 

He became chief of the Rome 
office Feb. 1, 1931, succeeding 
the late Salvatore Cortesi. He 
returned to Paris as chief there 
two years later and in 1936 
went to New York as Chief of 
Foreign Service for seven years. 
He put into operation in the 
AP’s foreign news the use of 
punctuation and paragraphing 
in cable dispatches and the 
transmission of news in plain 
language, without the elimina- 
tion of articles and connectives, 
and abolished the use of 
“cablese”. 

He made, also, the first gen- 
eral agreement among press 
associations to use native names 
for all but a few of the geo- 
graphical locations. 

In Mexico Mr. Evans installed 
the first AP Wirephoto service 
in Latin America, for the trans- 
mission of pictures by wire. 

e 


School Blue-printed 

LAWRENCE, Kan.—Plans for 
remodeling old Fowler Shops 
at the University of Kansas in- 
to a modern new home for the 
William Allen White school of 
journalism are in the hands of 
the state architect for final 
——. 

Two legislatures have appro- 
priated $300,000 for the project. 





TO ADD MORE 
JEWELRY, LINAGE 





oe a 
@ Metro Newspaper Service 
e tment Store Service 
@ Fashion Review ice 




















VOTING RECORDS 


. ». @ minimum responsibility 


Reporting a Congressman’s voting record to the 
people who sent him to Congress is surely no more 
than a minimum news responsibility. Voting records 
are the heart of the political campaign—they are 
news. Not merely the selected “record” which may 
be offered by political and pressure groups, one way 
or the other, but the objective record itself. 


But have you ever tried to get a voting record? It 
can be done three ways. You can accept without 
question the selected “records” offered by partisans. 
You can hire expensive researchers to fine-comb the 
Congressional Record, page by page, watching for 
changed or corrected votes. Or you can obtain them 
as a client of CQ, a news service exclusively devoted 
to Congress, which reports to its clients every record 
vote for every member of Congress. CQ’s reports 
are the only clear, concise and complete source for 
such records. Votes are tabulated by members, by 
states, by districts and by party. 


For the first time in American history. through 
CQ’s reports, it will be possible at the close of the 
present session, to obtain the full six-year voting rec- 
ord of a United States Senator. The 1949 forms by 
which editors can prepare these records have been 
sent to clients; those for 1950 will be sent immedi- 
ately at the close of the session. For a nominal 
charge, CQ will prepare individual voting records on 
the request of clients. 


Outstanding though it is, this important service is 
only a part of the intensive and exclusive coverage of 
Congress and its activities which CQ supplies to its 
clients. 


If you are not now a client, we shall be glad to 
supply further details on inquiry. CQ’s rates are 
reasonable and based on circulation. No long-term 
commitment is required. 


Congressional 
Quarterly 
News Features 


732 - 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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@ Since 1940, in the past ten years, the pop- 
ulation of New York City gained 9%. 


@ The city circulation of the Daily Mirror. 
gained 36%. The city circulation of all other 
New York City newspapers grew only 7% in 
this period. 


@ The Sunday Mirror’s city circulation grew 
61%, while that of all other New York City 
Sunday newspapers increased 25%. 


@ The Mirror’s advertising increased 82%, 
while that of all other New York City news- 
papers gained 54% in this 10-year span. 


@ IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1950 VERSUS 
1949 THE MIRROR GAINED 29% IN 
ADVERTISING. 








Philadelphia’s 
Pen-Pencil Club 
Has Job Agency 


By Joseph W. Dragonetti 
PHILADELPHIA 


Panions and you get — idea 
of the lure which the 


for members of the Fourth Es- 
tate. 


For those who want to re- 
member the “Old North,” Ledg- 
er, Record, Press and other jour- 
nals of a bygone era, plus the 
men who built legends around 
them, there’s room age Rg for 
nostalgia in the club’s a 
drawings and other exhibits, but 
Pen and Pencil does not just 
live in the past. 

_ Good and drink and so- 
eiability can be found in abun- 
dance and the club has a very 
practical side too—finding jobs 





Richard J. O'Keefe, special writer. Philadelphia Inquirer, and presi- 
dent of the Pen and Pencil Club, is puzzled over identity of twin 
members, Samson Berry, Jr.. formerly of the Record, now with Gray 
& Rogers advertising agency. and Charles L. Berry. Inquirer reporter. 


Club gave way as the social or- 
ganization of active newspaper- 
men to the Journalists Club of 
Pennsylvania. Its efforts were 
succeeded by those of the Re- 
porters Club which came into 
existence in 1886. 

The purposes of the first three 
organizations were crystallized 
finally in the Pen and Pencil 





for unemploy 
and aiding their families. 
Placement Bureau 

Richard J. O’Keefe, special 
writer and former city editor 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
president of the club, is consid- 
ering the establishment of a 
regular placement bureau, al- 
though the club’s members are 

already functioning in an one 
ficial, but nevertheless, effective 
manner. 

Many discussions at the club 
have resulted in jobs for news- 
Ppapermen either in their own 
field or public relations and 
other allied employment. 
we Gee Coepee lun 

e oO) newspaper clu 
2 Se Se Oe tates has never 
been disputed and Mr. O’Keefe 
told _Eprror & PustisHeR when 
the London Press Club returned 
its charter to Parliament last 
year, the Philadelphia club be- 
came the oldest of its kind in 
the world. 

While the Pen and Pencil 

Club’s mt charter was 


men 


newspapers maga- 
zines, resident in the “cin of 
Philadelphia.” 
Five years later, the Stylus 


broadened its base to include 
members from radio, television, 
advertising and allied fields. 

C. H. KE. Curtis on Roll 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Ledger 
and Saturday Evening Post 
fame, was once a member, as 
well as Richard Harding Davis 
and James Elverson, long-time 
publisher of the Inquirer. 

Clarence Budington Kelland 
was a former active member of 
the club and the famous magi- 
cian, Thurston, used to like to 
play cards there. Victor Herbert 
made it his Philadelphia head- 
quarters while on tour. 

An_ autographed picture of 
President William Howard Taft 
is a reminder of the time he sat 
around until 5 a.m. talking to 
the boys. After he was Presi- 
dent, Mr. Taft did some special 
editorial work for the Public 
Ledger. 

‘Nelson Eddy who was a Phil- 
adelphia reporter before he won 
fame as a singer, was once on 
the rolls. 

Among the charter members 
is J. Hampton Moore, former 
mayor of Philadelphia. He was 
a reporter on the —. Ledger 
and was noted for his coverage 
of wn Johnstown flood. 

William C. Rowan, of Munici- 
pal Court, who writes a special 
Missing Persons column for the 
Inquirer, has been with the club 





Now, more than ever . . 
flying coger —_ or ‘ah. 


nd you eet in every field 


N 


Chemie, new and wonderful medical cures, 


ENCE is pag je one NEWS! Our top-fli 
of science. By daily chy 


reporters ca 
By daily MAIL. In weekly SCIENCE PAGE through lead stories and columns. 


1719 N St., N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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szonger than any of the other 
members can remember, 

No mention of the Pen and 
Pencil Club would be complete 
without the Berry twins. 

Charles L. Berry, general as- 
signment man on the Inquirer 
is a member of the club’s board 
of governors and his brother, 
Samson Berry, Jr., was former- 
ly on the staff of the Record and 
is now with the Gray & Rogers 
advertising agency. 

Pen and Pencil maintains a 
regular staff of 20 persons. 

e 


C) 
60% Rate by Air 
Orrawa — Canada’s govern- 
ment-owned airline, Trans-Can- 
ada Airlines, carries newspap- 
ers at 60% of the regular ex- 
pret rate, it was revealed in 
liamentary debate. The 
newspaper business is solicited. 


Press Women Give 
Achievement Awards 


WASHINGTON — Certificates of 
achievement were presented on 
behalf of the Women’s National 
Press Club, for outstanding con- 
tributions to the theatre, gov- 
ernment, the dance, science, 
and fashion, by President Tru- 
man at the annual dinner and 
stunt party of the club April 
15. 


winners: Olivia De 


government; 
Graham, the dance; 
Pearl Wanamaker, superinten- 
dent of public instruction for 
the State of ke educa- 
tion; Mildred Rebstock, De- 
troit, Mich., science; Claire Me- 
Cardell, New York designer, 


fashion. 
Special Guests 
Special guests at the dinner 
in Dadition to President Tru- 
man, Mrs. Truman and their 
daughter, Margaret, were: 
Rebecca F. Gross, editor of 
the Lock Haven (Pa.) 
Edith C. Johnso 
umnist with the Daily 
homan-Oklahoma City Times; 
Susan Myrick, associate editor 
of the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph; 
Nell Snead, women’s editor of 
Cc Star; 
Edith O’Keefe Susong, publisher 
of the Greenville (Tenn.) Sun; 
Agness Underwood, city editor 
of the Los Angeles Herald and 
Express; and Judith Waller, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. 





Daily City 


since 1939. 





LEADERSHIP 


based on Editorial 
Excellence and 
Public Service 


Greatest Home Delivered 
in Northern California 


* 


@akland $2 Tribune 


Established February 21, 


Circulation 


1874 
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WESTCHESTER... 







































Westchester’s per capita WEALTH and family FOOD SALES 
far exceed any U.S. major market. Its families shop through 
the Westchester Group dailies which provide the fullest local 
and national news and advertising coverage in compact 
Westchester’s market. 


Westchester Group dailies’ total FOOD ADVERTISING, with 
11,969,494 lines in 1949, again far exceeded the combined 
total of all morning, evening and Sunday newspapers (includ- 
ing split run and forced combinations) in any U. S. market 
measured by Media Records. 


‘Westchester Group dailies’ TOTAL ADVERTISING, with 
62,441,294 lines, was only exceeded by the combined total of 
morning and evening newspaper: advertising (including split 
run and forced combinations) in New York; Chicago; Los 
Angeles; Boston; and Washington . .. Source: Media Record: 
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YONKERS, HERALD STATESMAN 


WHITE PLAINS, REPORTER DISPATCH 
i ‘MT. VERNON, DAILY ARGU: 
NEW ROCHELLE, STANDARD-STAR 


PORT CHESTER, DAILY ITEM 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY _ PUBLISHERS. _ Inc 


TARRYTOWN, DAILY NEWS 
PEEKSKILL, STAR _ ‘Atffilioted’ 
; MAMARONECK, DAILY TIMES 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR FAMILIES OF THE WESTCHESTER MARKET OSSINING, CITIZEN REGISTER 
White Plains,N.Y mA 
4 “on 
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Editor’s Action 
Saves Home for 
Elderly Folk 


Cumron, Ia—There are 42 el- 
derly men and women in this 
community who no longer are 
facing the threat of being evict- 
ed from a local home for the 
aged, thanks largely to the ag- 
gressiveness of a newspaper and 
its managing editor. 

It started with a news “scoop” 
on March 1. At that time the 
sister superior of a Catholic or- 
der operating Mt. Alverno home 
for the aged summoned Everett 
A. Streit, managing editor of 
the Clinton Herald to her office. 

She showed the editor a copy 
of an order from the fire mar- 

l recommending that either 
a sprinkler system and new fire 
escapes installed and other 
oe | improvements made with- 
in days or else the institu- 
tion would be condemned and 


closed. 

She explained her group had 
no money to meet these require- 
ments. She asked the editor 
what could be done about the 
eviction fate facing 42 residents, 
where would they go? 

At the time the 
couldn’t answer the questions. 
Only a matter of days before, a 
$500, hospital fund-raising 
drive had been completed in 
this city of 30,000 people. In ad- 
dition it was income tax time 
with the deadline for payment 
Saw taxes looming close 

a 


To raise more money to save 
the home appeared ost im- 
possible. 

The first thing done was to 
spread the story the next day 
in the Herald under a three- 
column headline — “42 Aged 
Folk Face Bleak Future As 
State Fire Marshal Recommends 
Closing of Mt. Alverno.” 

Mr: Streit was invited to 
speak at the Kiwanis club. He 
laid the problem directly on 
the doorstep of the community 
and issued a plea for action. A 
special Kiwanis committee that 

m began investigating 
the situation to asce: wheth- 
er the home was worth remod- 


eling. 

The following day the Herald 
carried almost a page of 
graphic photos showing the 


editor $35 


aged people shortly after they 
had ved word they were 
facing loss of the only homes 
they knew. 

On the fourth day after the 
original announcement in the 
Herald, a meeting of the presi- 
dents of all ice clubs took 
place. Dur a 40-minute ses- 
sion Mr. Streit was named per- 
manent chairman of the drive 
to raise ds, his recommenda- 
tion that the women of the com- 
munity be placed in charge of 
the fund-raising was approved 
and Miss Annabelle Clark, chief 
operator of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone company, as- 
sumed those duties. 

The next night a mass meet- 
ing of the city’s women took 
place. Women’s clubs presidents 
were designated as captains; 
every member a worker. 

On the sixth day after the 
newspaper first broke the story, 
a full-fledged drive was under 
way and contributions were be- 
ginning to pour in. 

The drive’s momentum was 
kept rolling by the extensive 
play given the story each night 
by the Herald. Every day for 
over two weeks an 8-column 
banner was carried on some 
phase of the campaign. 

The original goal was set at 


,000. 
At the end of the fourth week 
almost $50,000 had been raised 
and it still was coming in—all 
cash, no pledges being accepted. 
Mr. Streit now is busy help- 
arrange for the letting of 
contracts for the remodeling. 

a 


Ad Council Renews 


Student Nurse Series 
Renewal of the campaign to 
recruit student nurses was an- 
nounced late this week by the 
Advertising Council as many 
hospitals oughout the nation 
— reported critically under- 


fed. 

The Council’s board of direc- 
tors also voted to conduct again 
a campaign in behalf of United 
Nations Day, Oct. 24. The Pub- 
lic Policy Committee of the 
Council backed the directors in 
approving another campaign on 
Religion in American Life to 
reach its peak next November. 

The J. Walter Thompson Co., 
which handled all 3 campaigns 
previously on a voluntary basis, 
— prepare ads for the new se- 
ries. 





ALTOONA, 


sales target for national 
for those interested 
consumers. 

using Altoona as a TEST 





Do Your Sales Testing in 


PROVEN THE IDEAL TEST MARKET! 


With a retail sales volume exceeding $90,000,000 car- 
ried by 1,000 retail outlets—Altoona bee ge a BIG 
cularly 


biggest cities in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey 
and Massachusetts. 


ALTOONA MIRROR 


Altoona’s Only Evening Newspaper 
® 


Pennsylvania 
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None Does the Job Like 
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MAILING PAPERS 
arte [SS 


of Communication Papers 
Commun 
~ mearion 






Send for this FREE 
descriptive booklet 
containing samples of 
PERFECTION Com- 
munication Papers. 
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BOSTOW’S BAROMETER 
OF FAMILY BUYING 
INFLUENCE 



















FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 
SPEND 40% MORE for food than 
families without children. 






FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 
SPEND 14% MORE per shopping 
trip in Boston Specialty Shops and 
Department Stores (Customer Audit 
Bureau Reports.)* 










FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 
SPEND MORE for laundry, cleaning, 
painting, decorating, furniture and 
home furnishings. 


== 


in BOSTON 


VQ) MORE OF THESE FAMILIES ~ 
WITH CHILDREN READ 


‘Che 
Boston Post 


CUSTOMER AUDIT BUREAU REPORTS OF 1949 


This is the order of their choice in Boston newspaper reading: 


POST 58% - Papers A* 33% - Papers B* 50% - Papers C* 26% 


(*Forced A.M.-P.M. Combination Papers) 
















*Customer Audit Bureau is an independent research firm, 
conducting shopper-interviews at major stores on a continuing 
basis in 11 principal cities of the United States. 


In BOSTON—yYour Basic Buy is 


Che Boston Post 


For further information and complete proof, consult the KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, national representatives 
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BEST FEATURES | 


can be 


KING FEATURES 


The 38th Year of Leadership 
in the Syndicate Field through 


Overwhelming Superiority 








NEED MORE MILLS? 

THE OVERSEAS situation makes it im- 

perative that U. S. newspaper pub- 
lishers give serious thought to procuring 
more newsprint production preferably 
within our own borders. 

If there are any who doubt this ne- 
= we urge them to look at the 


= - of the U. S. supply 
comes from Canada and U. S. consumption 
is steadily climbing—6.6% higher in the 
first three months of 1950. Canadian mar- 
kets overseas have fallen off drastically 
and the Canadian mills have diverted the 
tonnage which would have gone abroad 
to fill the increasing U. S. demand. Cana- 
dian shipments overseas in the first three 
months were off 80,000 tons from last year. 
Canadian shipments to the U. S. were up 
65,000 tons in the same period. At the 
same time Canadian production was off 
15,000 tons. They add up to the 80,000- 
ton market lost overseas in the first 
quarter. 

There is not much doubt what would 
happen to the U. S. supply should these 
overseas markets in the sterling areas 
renew their dollar purchases in the 
‘near future. Certainly the 15,000-ton-per- 
quarter gap between 1950 and 1949 pro- 
duction would not take care of it. Un- 
doubtedly, the Canadians could increase 
production of existing machines as they 
did annually after the war. But whether 
that production could be increased an- 
other 100,000 tons for overseas shipments, 
and still further again to accommodate in- 
creased U. S. demand, is a question. 

It appears to be obvious that U. S. sup- 
ply would suffer and the “tight” newsprint 
situation of the postwar years would re- 
appear. As for that possibility, examine 
this from the Financial Counsel of Mon- 
treal: 


“It is well known that there is an actual 
scarcity of newsprint in the sterling areas 
and this factor seems bound to work out 
advantageously for Canada in certain mar- 
kets being forced to turn to this country 
later in the year for needs that cannot be 
supplied elsewhere. For example, we are 
informed that negotiations are going on at 
the present time for a substantial amount 
of newsprint. to be sent from Canada to 
South Africa. Australia is said to be quite 
dissatisfied with its newsprint supply, and 
Canadian mills seem certain to come into 
that picture at a later period.” 

As for the price of newsprint, if the 
sterling areas come back into the Cana- 
dian market increasing demand over pro- 
duction capacity once again, there will be 
no hope of a price decrease. 

For both price’ and supply considera- 
tions, therefore, and especially from the 
long-range point of view, U. S. publishers 
must pursue every lead to increase pro- 
duction in this country. The Canadians 
are not inclined to do so. The Lufkin 
mill has demonstrated it can make news- 
print cheaper than the Canadians can. 
The Coosa River mill will probably do the 
same. Other mills in the South and the 
Rocky Mountain area are feasible. They 
are imperative. 
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Ye shall know the my and the truth shall 
make you free—Jchn, VIII; 32. 





TRIBUTE TO K. C. 

APRIL 20 marks the 25th anniversary of 

the appointment of Kent Cooper as 
General Manager of the Associated Press. 
He was honored by the Board of Directors 
at an informal dinner April 19. This in- 
formal tribute befits the modesty of the 
man, but we would have preferred a 
larger and more public display of appre- 
ciation befitting the accomplishments of 
the man. 

The history of the Associated Press in 
the last 25 years largely the history of 
Kent Cooper, the ambitions and ideals he 
imparted to his fellow workers, his philos- 
ophy, and his far-sighted planning. Cer- 
tainly, there is no doubt that, aside from 
being the guiding genius of the AP for 
25 years, as AP President Robert McLean 
points out, but his career has had a pro- 
found and stimulating effect on newspaper 
work in general. 

In characteristic modesty, K. C. wrote in 
1925 after his appointment as general 
manager: “My pathway has been laid out 
for me by pioneers of the AP, The ideals 
of the association were set long ago. All I 
may do is to interpret those ideals with 
whatever vigor I possess through my 
younger years towards creating a greater 
and yet greater AP. I realize that I have 
been granted a rare opportunity. It will be 
my aim to take the greatest possible ad- 
vantage of it.” 

That he took advantage of his oppor- 
tunity is an understatement. The expan- 
sion and improvement of AP service in 
news, photos and features bear living 
proof to his achievements and his direc- 
tion. The daily newspapers of the United 
States have reaped the benefits of his 
wisdom. 


POSTAL REVENUES 
IT HAS been said here before that exorbi- 
tant increases in postal rates for second 
class mail will ultimately drive newspa- 
pers and magazines to other means of 
transportation. The trend away from the 
postal system has already started. 

John Canny, Madison (Wis.) News- 
papers, has found that mail circulation of 
newspapers in his area has dropped off 
10% in the last four years. Newspapers 
have been converting rural mail into car- 
rier delivered. 

The trend will continue, he predicts, un- 
til mail subscriptions in towns and villages 
will be a thing of the past. 


FIVE-YEAR SQUEEZE 

OUTWARDLY, newspapers give the im- 

pression of solid prosperity. They are 
bigger and fatter, in general, and carry 
more advertising then ever before. Rates 
—both advertising and circulation—are at 
their highest peak. In other words, news- 
papers are taking in more money than 
they ever saw before. 

But no matter’ how much more money 
they are taking in, they are not keeping 
it—it is all going out again for additional 
expenses. And, after all, the measure of 
prosperity is how much you can keep. 

To those labor unions that have in- 
creased their wage scales to the highest 
of any industry but are still making wage 
demands on newspapers—to those news- 
print manufacturers who raised and re- 
raised prices to their present high level— 
we submit the figures of an actual news- 
paper that has been squeezed between 
them for the last five years. 

Eprtor & PUBLISHER’s “typical” 50,000- 
circulation newspaper tells the story. It 
is typical of what is and has been going 
on in newspaper offices for five years. 

In five years, our “typical” newspaper 
had an increase in operating revenues of 
$1,043,578. That was an 83.48% gain from 
a million and a quarter volume in 1945. 
That newspaper ought to be riding the 
gravy train—but is it? 

In the same period total operating ex- 
penses increased 109% or $1,007,970. Ad- 
ditional costs took all but $35,000 of the 
larger volume. 

Where did the money go? Take a look: 
cost of paper and ink up 176% in five 
years—and although additional consump- 
tion accounted for some of it, the large 
part is due to newsprint price increases; 
composing room costs up 132%; stereo- 
type department up 123%; press room up 
102%; photo-engraving up 132%. 

Needless to say, profits are declining 
under this impact. In 1949 alone, operating 
revenue was up $180,000 but operating ex- 
penses increased $244,000. 

For further evidence look at the 1949 
report of Hearst Consolidated Publica- 
tions, Inc., a vastly larger operation than 
our “typical” paper of 50,000 circulation. 
Last year “Hearst Con” had the largest op- 
erating revenue in history—its net income 
was the lowest in seven years. 

In five years since 1945 this organiza- 
tion’s revenues have increased from $109 
million to $177 million, a gain of 61%. 
At the same time operating expenses went 
from $84 million to $169 million, a gain of 
101%. 

In 1949 compared to 1948 revenues went 
up five million dollars, but expenses went 
up almost seven million dollars. 

Net profit amounted to less than 2.5% 
of operating income. What other business 
in this country is operating on such a slim 
margin as to retain only two and a half 
cents of each dollar it takes in? ; 

Once again we say: these figures are 
not extreme. They are typical—about av- 
erage for the industry. 

No business—not even the newspaper 
business—can stand up against such an on- 
slaught of costs. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 








Sm Lioyp Dumas, chairman 
of Australian Associated Press, 
has been selected as the new 
——_ ae of Reuters, 

ng R. A. Henderson of 
the Sydney Morning Herald 
when his term expires in July. 

Wuu1am J. Pape, publisher of 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Repub- 
lican and American, has re- 
turned home after spending the 
winter in St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Epwarp J. Lynett, publisher 
and editor of .. Scranton 
(Pa.) Times, and Mrs. LyYNETT 
recently were granted ‘an audi- 
ence in Vatican City by Pope 
Pius XII. 

Axet Moos, managing oo 
of Berlingske Tidende in Cope: 
hagen, mmark’s oldest a 
largest newspaper, is making a 
three-week study of newspapers 
in New York City and in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Micuaet A. Gorman, editor of 
the Flint (Mich.) Journal, has 
been named one of four trustees 
who will direct a forthcoming 
$300,000 drive for a Catholic 
student center at the University 
of Michigan. 

Dante, J. MAHONEY, vicepres- 
ident and general manager of 
the Miami (Fla.) Daily News, 
and JouHN S. KNIGHT, publisher 


the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Miami. 

GarpINER Kune, president of 
the Amsterdam (N. Y.) Evening 
Recorder, has arrived heme 
from an 80-day world cruise on 
the Caronia. 


In The Business Office 








president of the Cleveland 
Chamber of C ce. 





Joun M. Jones, business man- 
— the Greenville (Tenn.) 
Sun, ams — resented 
a yp Ee ofthe "y selected as 
“Man Year" by the 
G wile of Com- 
merce. Ma. lane recently was 
— president of the Tennes- 
jiation of the Associ- 

ated Press. 


ROBERT ‘A. NESWIcK, a 1949 
graduate of Washington State 
College in journalism and busi- 
ness administration and former- 
ly employed by the Colville 
(Wash.) Statesman - Examiner 


Pomer Wash., has been ap- 
painted scortiting manager of 
= Columbia Basin erald, 
Moses Lake, Wash. 
JaMEs J. LEVER, JR., formerly 
a a} fae of the Anderson 





ing manager of the South Caro- 
lina Farmer, te farm bureau 
monthly organ. 

Epwarp C. KENNELLY, former- 
ly president of Theodoro Ad- 
vertising Service and national 
advertising manager of the New 
York Post, has become eastern 
advertising manager of Tide 
mag 

PRANe JENNINGS has re- 

ed as vas director of the 
Mt mi (Fla.) Daily News to 
found the Frank H. Jennings 
Advertising Studios handling 
all ses of promotion. He has 
been engaged in art and adver- 
tising work for 20 years and 
formeriy was art director of 
the Platt: Forbes Agency, New 
York. Bmx Warp left the Daily 
News advertising staff to join 
the new agency. Mr. Warp has 


(Fla.) . Riviera-Times, Massena 
(N. Y.) Observer and_ the 
Plattsburg (N. Y.) Republican. 
Wimu1am Hoitt Duncan has 
joined the Romy * staff of 
the Raleig ews and 
Sauer ¥" Pennsylvania na- 
(Continued on page 62) 








Memo to publishers: 








Leti make it a dale 
at the Waldorf! 


To. get the most out of the ANPA convention, be 
sure to drop in on us at the Waldorf-Astoria for 
full details on any or all of the proved Chicago 
SUN-TIMES Syndicate readership-builders listed in 
our page ad in this issue. We think you'll find the 
visit interesting—and rewarding. 


Hany Baker EugeneV. Downey Ed Dunne 





211 W. WACKER Of 











WELCOME! 


To Editors and Publishers 
attending the A.S.N.E. and 


A.N.P.A. Conventions: 


Please make our facilities 


yours. 


.# 


We're looking forward to 


seeing you again; to express 


our sincere appreciation for 


the friendly relations we've 


enjoyed with you and your 


newspapers. 


It is our wish that your 


be a most pleasant 


memorable one. 


So, WELCOME! 


Cordially, 


visit 


and 


nt 


United Features 
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tive, he is a University ‘ of 
North Carolina graduate and 
previously was with the ad- 


t of the 
Commercial Credit Corp. 


Gordon A. Davis, an accoun- 


Enquirer and News. 
Hiram FITzpatrick, who left 


a member of the advertising 
Sales staff. 


Harry WHITELEy, business 
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manager of the Presque Isle 
(Mich.) Advance, has taken a 
leave of absence to assist in 
handling publicity for Secretary 
of State Fred er, Jr., a 
candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Governor. Mr. 
} gg formerly was adver- 
ond manager of the Niles 
thie .) Daily Star. 


In the Editorial Rooms 


W. F. Catpwett, Atlanta Ga., 
Associated Press bureau chief, 
recently underwent an opera- 
tion and will be on leave for 
about two months. 

Avip M. Stearns, formerly a 
military and scientific writer 
and subsequently an it to 
the city editor and the oe 
editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, and later associate edi- 
tor of Popular Science maga- 
zine, has been appointed tech- 
nical information adviser on the 
staff of the Los Alamos (N. M.) 
Scientific Laboratory of the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Marx Warts, managing edi- 
tor of the Cedartown (Ga.) 
pe Standard, has been elect- 

ed vicepresident of the Cedar- 
town Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Marson DUNAWAY, ad- 
vertising manager of the paper, 
was elected secr 

ROTHY JURNEY, for 20 
years a newspaper editor and 
writer, has been appointed wo- 
man’s editor of the i 
(Fla.) Herald. She be; 
published City (Ind. ewe, 
Eo ed by i ne, the late 
ENER, and was woman’s 
Sk 3 the Gary (Ind.) Post 
Tribune and first assistant city 
editor of the Washington 
os = C.) News during the war. 
y Key Wynne, a former 
m8 and feature writer for 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 
has been named associate editor 
of the Sandersville (Ga.) Prog- 








SS. 

KENNETH WYNNE, JR., a former 
reporter of the _ Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Herald, will resign as 
executive secretary of the Con- 
necticut Bar Association May 1 
to b administrative assis- 
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tant to Gov. CHEsTer Bow es. 

Cuartes E. WELSH, news edi- 
tor of the Pennsylvania bureau 
of the Associated Press in Phil- 
adelphia, was the first newspa- 
perman in the Philadelphia 
area to be presen’ the 
Archbishop Ryan Medal by the 
— of Columbus. 

Don Wru1aMs, real estate 
editor, aviation authority and 
music critic for the Glendale 
( News-Press since 1947, 
is the new president of the San 
Fernando Valley Press Club. 

o W. O’Brien, Albany (N. 
Y.) Times-Union political writ- 
er, recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Albany _—— of 
a University Alumni. 

WFORD, of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Evening News = a 
reportorial staff was 
president of the Buffalo oo 
paper Guild. 

Georce C, BeveL, former re- 
porter for the Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Star-Telegram, has re- 
signed as public relations direc- 
a - for the city of Fort Worth 





icepresident and 








THE FOURTH ESTATE... 


By Trent 
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“I don’t know how you do it, Smitty ... 11 hours a day and no 
gray hairs and all your own teeth!” 








general manager of the Report- 
er Publishing Co., which prints 
a livestock and a_ community 
newspaper in Fort Worth. 

Miss Mo.iie J. CULLEN, Sun- 
day editor of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican, is on a 
three-week cruise in the Carib- 


an. 

Joun Gorpon Keck has re- 
signed as reporter for the East 
St. Louis (Tll.) Journal to ac- 
cept a public relations position 
with the Midwest area office of 
the American Red Cross at St. 
Louis, Mo. He has been suc- 
ceeded on the Journal by THom- 
As WRricHT, a recent graduate of 
the University Missouri 
school of journalism. 

Cotis (BusTER) MAcGurIRE 
has joined the news staff of the 


Atmore (Ala.) Advance. He is 


a former reporter for the Ala- jf 


bama Journal and the Chatta- 
hoochie Valley (Ala.) Times. 

Henry C. Buroick, 71, has re- 
tired as exchange editor, after 
40 years with the Cincinnati 
(O.) Enquirer. 

Yates Catuin, former Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland news- 
paperman, has m appointed 
of public relation for 
the American Waterways Oper- 
ators, Inc. He had served as a 
reporter for the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Evening News and Patri- 
ot, Beaver Falls (Pa.) Tribune, 
New Castle (Pa.) Herald, Reid 
Editorial Service, and as a cor- 
respondent for the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Press and the Baltimore 
(Md.) News before entering 
public relations work. 

FuRMAN BIsHER, sports editor 
of the Charlotte (N. C.) News 
for two years, has en the 
same position with the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution, succeeding 
JOHN BRADBERRY, resi MR 
BisHerR, a North Carolinian, for- 
ng & worked for the Lumber- 

ton (N. C.) Voice and the High 
Point (N.C) Enterprise and 
was a Navy lieutenant in the 
war. 
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Hawaii Paper 
In New Plant: 
Cost $400,000 


Hno, T. H.—Six thousand vis- 
itors and the publication of a 
98-page progress edition marked 
the dedication and opening of 
the new Tribune-Herald build- 
ing here April 9-10. A Pan 
American World Airways strato- 
cruiser flight from Honolulu to 
Hilo brought newspaper pa 
and dignitaries from : over 
the Territory of Hawai 

The dedication pool ‘was 
made by Hawaii’s Delegate to 
Congress and president of the 
Tribune-Herald = com- 
pany, Joseph R. ington. 
ean D. Sellers, cual 
and general manager, and Harry 
M. Blickhahn, director and edi- 
tor were hosts during the two- 
day open house event. 

Strike Delays Building 

Construction of the $400,000 
building was started in Novem- 
ber, 1948, a was completed 
March 15, this year. Delay was 
encountered as a result of the 
six-month stevedore strike last 
year. 

One of the largest and most 
modern buildings in Hilo, the 
structure measures 100 by 120 
feet and has a total floor space 
of 25,000 square feet. 

Of particular interest to civic 
organizations is the inclusion of 
a large conference room on the 
main floor designed for public 
meetings. 

For the purpose of making 
more desirable conditions for 
the 100 carrier boys who deliver 
the Tribune-Herald daily and 
Sunday, a large combined rec- 
reation and conference room, "20 
by 30 feet, has been included on 
the lower floor where game ta- 
= other facilities are pro- 

















For the Two Most 
Popular Features 
In Your Newspaper 














Acme’s New 


Telephoto Service 





Good newspictures are always tops in reader 
polls. Now with Acme’s new SQ TELEPHOTO 
SERVICE, even smaller newspapers can give 
readers TODAY'S PICTURES TODAY! SAB 
means five Acme Telephotos in regular column 
sizes, delivered by direct wire to your office 
in only 15 minutes. 


OTHER ACME PICTURE SERVICES: Full Leased Wire Telephoto 
| Pictures, Fotorama Pictures by Mail, Acme Roto Service, Weather 
q Fotocast, Acme Telephoto Mats, Acme Matted Picture Page and a variety 





of successful Television Services. Write for full information. 
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For Great Comics and vy : ee 


Fine Color Printing, It’s= E: 


COLOR COMICS have sure circulation power. NEA serves “7 ee 
you with highest-quality Color Comics, printed in plants 
from coast to coast . . . including tailor-made sections with 
your favorite NEA pages plus non-NEA features of your 
choice . . . in tabloid or standard sizes, with most any 





NEA Color Comic Runs 


number of comics and pages you want. NEA has them all— 
from 8-page tabloid readyprint runs to the world’s biggest 
Color Comic section. May we send samples and quote rates? 












Now on the Presses at: 


Buffalo Color Press 
Greater Buffalo Press 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Packer Publishing Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Southern Color Print Corp. 
Newport News, Va. 
Acme Color Print, Ltd. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
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Telephoto Machine and 


5-15 Exhibit 
Astor Gallery, Waldorf 


NEA SERVICE, 


1200 West Thur r Cle 
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SYNDICATES 


New Bell Strip Has 


Rancher-Indian Hero 


By Jane McMaster 


“StraicHT Arrow,” son of a 
Comanche Indian chief was 
reared a Westerner named 
“Packey.” When he came of 
age, he was a tall-and-handsome 
(naturally) rancher who called 
himself “Steve Adams.” 

But in Sundown Valley, not 
far from Broken Bow Ranch, 
was a secret cave known only 
to Steve and Packy. There, 
Steve kept Comanche garb and 
weapons and a golden stallion 

" ag when trou- 
ble brewed among the Indians, 
Steve would emerge from the 
cave as “Straight Arrow.” Then, 
with a cry of ‘‘Kaneewah, 
Fury!”, he would be on his way 
to right wrongs. 

Last week, the radio cry of 
“Kaneewah, Fury!” had caused 
such excitement among cereal- 
eating kiddies, it had found an- 
other medium. Already out of 
the cigar store and into the five- 
and-dime (the 20 odd novelties 
include Buffalo horns), National 
Biscuit Company’s Indian would 
be in newspapers by the end of 
May, via Bett SYNDICATE. 

Bell gives a once over lightly 
to the cowboy hat of Steve 
Adams, which may be simply 
reminiscent to editors of other 
recent Western strips. (Hopa- 
long Cassidy, Roy Rogers, et 
al.) The syndicate this 
point instead: “Straight Arrow” 
will apparently be the only In- 
dian hero in present day news- 
paper comics. 

As for the character’s tieup 
with radio and comic books and 
novelties? “It has a pre-sold 
audience,” says a Bell official. 

The character’s lineage traces 


back to National Biscuit Com- 
pany, the owner, out of McCann- 
Erickson. Nabisco got the ad 
agency to create the character 
several years back, didn’t use it 
until the fall of 1948 when a 
radio show on the West Coast 
got highly successful results. In 
February, 1949, Nabisco put 
“Straight Arrow” on the Mutual 
network, and it shot high the 
following October: it was among 
Nielsen’s top 10 for day-time 
programs. A utual official, 
while admitting that month is 
unstable due to program change- 
overs, says this was the first 
time a children’s program ever 
inched into the soap opera day- 
time stronghold for a_ top-ten 
spot. The rating held only 
briefly, but the show (Tuesday 
and Th ay at 5 p.m.) has 
continued at or among the top 
for kid programs, according to 
Nabisco. 


Million Dollar Base 

After pumping an estimated 
$1,000,000 into radio time for 
the show (and shredded wheat) 
by January, 1950, National Bis- 
cuit made a contract with Maga- 
zine Enterprises, New York, for 
comic books. Two have come 
out so far, a third is in the 
works and publication will 
switch from bi-monthly to 
monthly in June, according to 
Publisher Vincent Sullivan. He 
says, “The ibutors keep 
asking for additional copies. 
Movies and TV are contem- 
lated. 


The contract for the newspa- 
per strip is three-way covering 
Nabisco as owner of the charac- 





Belfi Certa 


ter; Magazine Enterprises as 
producer of the strip; and Bell 
Syndicate, as the distributor. 

John Belfi and Joe Certa, two 
experienced comic book artists 
who have been drawing bi- 
monthly “Durango Kid” comic 
books, will also draw the new 
adventure strip for the Enter- 
prises. They will work with En- 
terprises Editor Ray Krank and 
Enterprises Writer Gardner Fox. 

The strip will carry the ficti- 
tious name of Ray Gardner as 
by-line with smaller credits to 
Belfi and Certa. 

And preparation of the action- 
packed strip will take plenty of 
action. A week’s strips for 
newspapers will go through this 
approximate process: The En- 
terprises editor and writer will 
first make a plot synopsis. This 
goes to Nabisco, which will 
check to see that the character 
is maintained. Coming back to 
Enterprises, the plot is then 
broken down into more specific 
action. This material goes to 
the Bronx studio of Certa, who 
draws in the characters; then to 
Belfi, who lives two miles away 


in the Bronx, for pencilling in 
the background. Then, back to 
Enterprises for re-check, on to 
Nabisco for re-check, ‘back to 
Belfi for inking. On to Bell for 
sending to newspapers. 

Mr. Certa studied at the Art 
Students League in New York; 
drew a daily panel, “Private 
Will B. Wright” while in_ the 
Army for the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch and the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer; and worked 
six and a half years on one of 
the best known syndicated 
strips. (He prefers to keep it 
unmentioned.) Mr. Belfi picked 
up a lot of Indian lore when he 
was stationed with the Army in 
New Mexico; was assistant to 
Mike Roy on “The Saint” and 
has worked on Captain Marvel, 
Jr. and other comic books. 

“Straight Arrow” starts as a 
daily, only, strip. But the Sun- 
day newspaper page is an early 
target. 


New York Office 
For Odhams Press 


OpuaMs Press, Ltp., of Lon- 
don, has set up a New York of- 
fice at 310 East 44th St. for news 
coverage and the purchase of 
syndicated material for its chain 
of newspapers and magazines. 
(Weekly circulation: circa 20,- 
000,000. ) 

Leonard Coulter, who is edi- 
tor, will also scout feature ma- 
terial for syndication in Great 
Britain and purchase fiction, 
non-fiction and book rights for 
the Odhams Press Book Depart- 
ment, 











manners for MILLIONS... 


Does the bridegroom buy the 
bouquet .. . should a guest serve 
snacks at a party ... who leaves 
theatre seats first, boy or girl... 
when calling the pastor, what 

is proper salutation for a married 
woman? Perplexing problems 
of everyday etiquette are 
authoritatively answered by 


Elinor Ames, 

THE CORRECT THING 
...a photographic guide to 

good breeding, avoidance of 
behavior blunders, development 
of poise and assurance... hi 
readable, instructive, seven . amg 
feature... for open territory, 
proofs, prices, write M. Slott... 


Chicago Tribune-New York News 
Syndicate Tritune Towsr. Canteens 
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EDUCATIONAL FEATURES—Eng- 
lish, Etiquette, Household, Beauty, 
Puzzles; write for details. W. L. 
Gordon Features, 1015 Vine St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 





EXCLUSIVE articles, photos, fea- 
tures on U. S. Heraldry—Historic 
and Colonial Flags; U. S. Flag; 
Betsy Ross; F. Scott Key; Flags, 
Seals of 48 States; Great Seal 
U. S.; President's Flag; Heraldry 
all Armed Forces; Flags, Emblems 
all Federal Govt. Depts.; «Flags, 
Heraldry of Canada and all for- 
eign countries. Countless sub- 
jects available. Also famous flag 
quotes, Flag Day origin, Flag 
Customs, etc. WORLD PRESS 
a SERVICE, Island Creek, 
lass. 





HOME WORKSHOP PATTERN: 
House and garden furnishings. 
Weekly. Illustrated. Dependable 
service. Generous percentage. 
Ruth Wyeth Spears, Bedford 
Hills, N. Y. 








Atlas Features Syndicate has 

twenty-four proven reader inter- 

est features. Send for samples. 
SYNDICA’ 


ATLAS FEA’ 
6455 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
28, Calif. 





HONEY CREEE: “Breath of the 
woods and fields . . . gratifying 
reader response” — Newark (O.) 
Advocate. Samples. Byers Fea- 
tures, Bellville, Ohio. 





RELIGIOUS FEATURES 
The Ellis-Douglass Service 
Box 287, Princeton, N. J. 
Features designed to meet the 
rising tide of religious interest. 
Write for particulars. 





Washington 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 
Seven columns each week by 

Scoop-maker Drew Pearson 
for samples, terms, 
write, wire to: 

Bell Syndcate, Inc. 

229 W. 43 St., New York City 
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DURING THE 
~ MONTH OF MARCH 
THE LOS ANGELES DAILY NEWS 
CARRIED MORE LOCAL 
LINEAGE AND MORE TOTAL 
ADVERTISING THAN IN 
_ ANY MONTH IN ITS HISTORY 


LOS ANGELES 


Daily @ 


Represented by Jann & Kelly, Inc. 





MANCHESTER BODDY ROBERT L. SMITH 
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Miss Truman 
Kind to Press, 
Also Critical 


PHILADELPHIA—Margaret Tru- 
man gives the press a pat on the 
‘back in telling the story fl her 
singing career in the April 22 
— of the Saturday eeuien 


Aside from one incident Miss 
‘Truman says, her relations with 
the press “have bee 
and enjoyable.” 

e exception she described 
ttack from “an ge ol 
ministration paper” on 
‘practice of having Miss Reathel 
Odum, who is on the govern- 
ment payroll, accompany her on 
all trips. Miss Od 
secre’ to 


on the taxpayers’ money to save 
the salary and ,expenses of my 
own secretary.” 

Commenting on her general 
press oa the President’s 
Oo like ne 

2 e a ple; the 
overwhelming majority a af- 
— gs py 

pany. 74 to ll all 
no = ey, in turn, un- 
derstand my problems. 

“If not for the lively compe- 
tition of their business, I’m sure 
they would make few annoying 
demands of me.” 


n friendly the 


amental when she does not 
grant an interview before a 


concert. 

“But they generally listen to 
reason, once the situation is ex- 

plained. Except for the handl- 
be of the Odum story and ven- 
omous reviews motivated by po- 
litical bias the newspapers have 
been very kind to me,” she 
writes. 

“They're even trying to marry 
me off, a project that has my 
enthusiastic endorsement. 

“If the papers want me to be 

first Talavats daughter 
married in the White House 
since the wedding of Jessie Wil- 
son and Frances B. Sayre in 
1913, it would be a great help, 
if they picked someone I know 
when they’re speculating on my 
missing — link. 


Duplex Move 


The shift of most service and 
office functions of the Duplex 
Division of the Goss Printing 
Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
to the Goss Chicago headquart- 
ers, which m going on 
for about a year, will be com- 
pleted about June 1, according 
to Edgar G. Morrison, division 
manager. 


® 
New News Policy 
Maptson, Wis.—A new public 
relations policy approved by 
the Wisconsin State Board of 
Public Welfare gives welfare 
and institution officials through- 


Group Plans 
To Beam News 
Behind Curtain 


“Radio Free Europe,” in ef- 
fect a privately-operated “Voice 
of America,” plans beam 
news to six eastern European 
countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. The National Committee 
for Free Europe, whose board 
is headed by Joseph C. Grew, 
former ambassador to Japan, 
expects its radio operation will 
get underway in the summer. 

The National Committee, 
with headquarters at the Em- 


agg State Building, is financed W. 


vate contributions with 
a f-; of halting Communism. 
Its means, it announced, would 
be to work through the exiled 
intellectual and political leaders 
of Iron Curtain countries, who 
are now in the United States. 
Specifically, the Committee 
set out to help these non-Fascist 
and non-Communist leaders to 
maintain themselves in useful 
occupations during their exile 
pees: to come to know the 
le of United States and 
the r spirit and aims; to engage 
in efforts by radio, press and 
other means to kee alive 
among their fellow-citizens in 
Europe the ideals of individual 
and national freedom. 
The radio and press division 
is predicated on the idea that 
more needs to be done on the 


the “Voice”—but rather = 
parallel it, with some importan 
differences: an at me 
group would have more Iati- 
tude in broadcasts than an or- 
gan of the government; exiled 
leaders themselves will do some 
of the broadcasting. 

About 40 persons are work- 
ing in the division, under di- 
rection of - Executive 
Frank 


It has panel United Press’ 
Washington City News Service, 
which is informative only, and 
cannot be quoted. 

National Committee members 
include Mark F. Ethridge, pub- 
lisher of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal and Times; 
. W. Waymack, former vice- 


; DeWitt — 
of Reader’s Digest; Edward W 

Barrett, former editorial direc- 
tor of Newsweek, now head of 
the “Voice of America,” Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and 
others. President is DeWitt C. 
Poole, who has held a number 
of State Department posts. 


Morton Stresses Flavor 


Cuicaco—Flavor appeal is 
the theme of Morton Salt’s 1950 
second quarter advertising pro- 
gram which employs r 
newspapers. More than 
dailies will carry a lo weeks’ 
series of ads beginning on 


Truman adds that re- out the state a free hand in re- “psychological warfare” front. April 20. Needham, Louis & 
porters or a fuss leasing information about news Officials say the broadcasts Brorby, Inc., Chicago, is the 
and accuse her of being temper- at state institutions. won't be “in competition” with agency. 




























Covering Two Great Washington State Markets 


BELLINGHAM 


Northwest Metropolis and Shopping Center 


OLYMPIA 


Southwest Shopping Center and Capital City 


THE PERKINS PRESS 


S. A. PERKINS—OWNER 
Publishers of 


THE BELLINGHAM HERALD 


Bellingham, Washington 


THE DAILY OLYMPIAN 


OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 
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PUBLISHED BY THE OIL INDUSTRY INFORMATION COMMITTEE 





FOR YOUR INFORMATION: 


Credit low-cost mass transportation == created by competition and 
progressiveness <= as one basic reason why this country enjoys an 
abundance of everything <= at reasonable prices. Typical of America's 
great transportation achievement is the amazing transportation network 
developed by the petroleum industry. It involves sea-going tankers, 
inland barges, thousands of miles of underground pipe lines, tens of 
thousands of railroad tank cars and automotive tank wagons. Efficiency 
note: the petroleum industry can move a gallon of oil, weighing about 
seven pounds, from Texas to Boston for half as much as it costs you to 
send a postcard the same distance. 

sc + & & S ' 


Another example of what competition, unhampered operation and 
private management can accomplish: in a single day, every oil industry 
employee finds three barrels of oil deep in the earth, drills a well 
to reach it, brings it to the surface, transports it 1,000 miles to a 
refinery, processes it and delivers its products to 30 consumers. Not 
literally, of course, but this is the daily rate at which the petroleum 
industry is now getting oil from well to consumer for each of the 
industry's 1,800,000 employees. 

*s << & & ©. «6 

Uncle Sam's military strength has developed more muscle as a 
result of oil industry exploration and discovery in 1949. Proved 
reserves of liquid hydrocarbons were boosted another 1.5 billion barrels. 
This raised the nation's total of proved reserves to 28.5 billion barrels, 
despite the amazing consumption rate of recent years. Net additions like 
this to the country's reserve strength continue to enhance the security 
of the United States and symbolize the progressiveness of the oil industry. 

> 2 & & | es 

In the last quarter century, the American oil industry has increased 
domestic crude output by 141 per cent. In 1949, a total of 1.8 billion 
barrels came from U.S. wells, compared to 764 million barrels in 1925. 
Constant expansion and technical advancement of its exploration and drilling 
activities, as well as the arts and sciences of petroleum generally, have 
enabled the industry to meet the oil needs of the nation == both in peace 
and in war. * * * * * * 


In addition to the job of keeping this country well supplied with 
petroleum and its products, oil men are cooperating closely with researchers 
in allied industries to find more efficient ways of using them. They are, 
for instance, working with aeronautical engineers to widen the range of 
products which can be used for fueling jet planes. Kerosine, the current 
fuel, represents only about five per cent of the products obtained from a 
barrel of crude oil. Present research plans envisage use of about half of 
the products refined from a barrel of crude. Farsightedness like this will 
make sure the jet planes will have adequate fuel == now and in the future. 
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For other petroleum information, write to: 


Harold B. Miller 

Executive Director 

Oil Industry Information Committee 

50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 






























































| NEWSPAPER LAW 


for the defen- 
suit brought by 
Group Publishers, Inc. against 
rp., publisher of 
the New York Daily Mirror, and 
Walter Winchell for the in- 


= the publication of these no- 


ices. 

A 16-page booklet, The Ro- 
mance of Money, was copy- 
righted on Jan. 7, 1947 by Na- 
tamsa Publishing Co., Inc. Later 
that year an agreement was 
made under which an assign- 
ment of this copyright was to be 
made to Group Publishers, Inc. 
Immediately upon the execution 
of the agreement and before the 
delivery of the assignment, 
Group Publishers, Inc. proceed- 
ed with the publication of The 
Romance of Money, with its 
name instead of the Natamsa 
Publishing Co. in the copyright 
notice. 

The assignment of this copy- 
right was not executed and de- 
livered until four months later 
when it was recorded in the of- 
fice of the Register of Copy- 
righ’ 

Excerpts Without Permission 

During the pi January 
and after the execution of the 
contract under which the copy- 


right assignm: 
Walter Winchell’s column in the 
ly Mirror carried excerpts 
from this book without the per- 
mission of the copyright owner. 
The copyright statute provides 
that the notice of copyright 
must contain “the name of the 
copyright proprietor.” It fur- 
ther provides that when a copy- 
right assignment is recorded the 
assignee may substitute 
name for that of the assignor in 
this notice. Here the name of 
the assignee, Group Publishers, 
Inc., had been published in the 
copyright notice as proprietor 
over four months before the as- 
signment had been recorded. 

a somewhat similar in- 
stance the Sunday Book Review 
of the New York Times carried 
in its Queries and Answers col- 
umn a request for the words of 
the verse, “Remember 
F. Co Wildman, and a few 
| weeks later published the an- 
swer, giving the title, the name 
of the author and the full text 
of the verse, followed by, “This 
request was answered by a 
number of readers some of 
whom sent the poem.” 

In Public Domain 

In the action brought by 
Wildman against the Times, the 
author of the poem contended 
that this publication was an in- 
fringement of his copyright. The 
poem had been written in 1911 
and on June 23, 1926, 3,000 





ent was made, 4, 


Form Is Prescribed 
For Copyright Notice 


By Albert Woodruff Gray 
Member of the Bar, Supreme Court of the United States 


copies had been printed and 
sold to the public. At the end 
of the verse on the right side 
had been printed the author’s 
name and in the lower left hand 
corner the word ———, 

Two weeks after this publica- 
tion he applied for a copyright 
of the poem which was granted. 
Here the publication and public 
sale of the poem before the au- 
thor had secured his copyright 
released the poem into the pub- 
lic domain where he who would 
might use it 

In relation to this notice pre- 
scribed by the Copyright Act 
the ape om have the immu- 
tability of fate. He did not com- 
ply with the statute, asserted 
the court in this instance, and 
the alleged notice, if it was in- 
tended as a notice of copyright, 
was insufficient to secure to the 
author any right under the 
copyright legislation. It amounts 
to publication without notice of 
copyright and the effect is dedi- 
cation to the public. 

Wrong Form of Notice 

As in the suit brought for the 
infringement of the copyright of 
The Romance of Money against 
Winchell and the Mirror, the no- 
tice printed with the publica- 
tion failed to follow in form 
and su ince the provisions in- 
= upon by the Copyright 

ct. 


The 1947 statute provides that 
the notice of copyright shall 
consist of the word “Copyright” 
or the abbreviation “Copr.” 
with the name of the copyright 
proprietor and the year in 
which the copyright was se- 
cured. In the copyright notice 


of The Romance of Money, the 


his Dame published was not the 


name of the record proprietor 
demanded by the statute. In 
the poem “Remember This” both 
form and year were omitted. 
“The w well settled,” 


concluded the federal court in 
dismissing this action for the in- 











fringement of the 
“that 


the cop ited article other- 
wise there is a dedication to the 
public and the copyright protec- 
tion is lost. Publication with 


notice of copyright is the es- 
sence of the compliance with 
the statute and publication 
without such notice defeats ev- 
ery effort for copyright protec- 
on. 


In the dismissal of the law 
suit against Winchell and the 
Daily Mirror, the federal court 
affirmed the demand for obedi- 
ence on the part of any copy- 
right owner to the letter of the 
law in the publication of these 
statutory notices. “Failure fully 
to conform to the form of notice 
prescribed by the act results in 
abandonment of the right and 
a dedication of one’s work to 
the public.” 


$880,000 Library 
Will Honor Butler 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Ground will 
be broken at Buffalo State 
Teachers College June 10 for an 
$880,000 Edward Butler Library, 
a memorial to the late Edward 
H. Butler, founder of the Buf- 
falo Evening News and its edi- 
tor and publisher from 1879 to 
1914. Mr. Butler was associated 
closely with the old State Nor- 
mal School, predecessor of 
BSTC, serving on its Local 
Board of Managers from 1894 
until his death. 


Made 


that 


don’t use? 
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to Order 
for NEWSPAPERS 


Linage FACTS! 


Why pay more for fancy trimmings you 
Advertising Linage Service re- 
ports are tailor-made for newspapers that do 
not need additional data which pushes up the 
cost of media information. 


Meare than 100 newspapers and represent- 
atives are using Advertising Linage Service 
reports because they are accurate and depend- 
able, and because the rates are reasonable. 
Subscribe to an Advertising Linage 
Service report now 
formation address: 


! For further in- 


33 WEST 60th STREET © NEW YORK 23, N.Y. 





Retraction Held 


Los ANncELEsS—That a 
tion by a newspaper, 
good faith, constitutes a suffi- 
cient defense against libel ac- 
tion was upheld April 14 by the 
California Supreme Court. 

The 000 suit of Erwin 
(Pete) Werner, former Los An- 
geles City Attorney, against the 
Alhambra Post-Advocate and 
the Redondo Daily Breeze was 
dismissed. His action was 
brought three years ago after 
the newspapers had published 
retractions on page one, in box 
stories, and in the same position 
and the same type face as the 
original. 

The plaintiff contended, even 
after his direct request for a re- 
traction, that its substitution for 
all but special damages, as al- 
lowed by the Civil Code, was 
“an unconstitutional attempt to 
relieve newspapers and radio 
stations from full responsibility 
for the abuse of free speech. 

“The high court in a 5-to-2 
decision, ruled that as between 
the interests of the defamed 
plaintiff and the interests of the 
public in the dissemination of 
news or the avoidance of dan- 
gers in excessive general dam- 
ages the law was not uncon- 
stitutional. 

The original story had been 
filed by AP (Los Angeles). The 
last paragraph, which told of 
Mr. Werner’s conviction having 
been set aside later, had been 
dropped by both newspapers. 
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A noted lawyer once defined the right 
to strike in this manner: “The right to 
strike, in concert, is a qualified right, 
which ceases to be a right when it in- 
terferes with the rights of others.” 


The UMW having demonstrated its 
power to throttle the economy of the 
nation and to flout all authority, em- 
phasizes the great need for prompt 
Congressional action to put an end to 
the unreasonable restraint of trade by 
union bosses to the extent that their 
whims dictate. Their “rights” are in- 
deed qualified. 


This union’s approach to labor-man- 
agement problems is the very anti- 
thesis of collective bargaining. Today 
the miners are no longer free agents 
who may effectively vote on issues of 
wages and hours or whether or not 
to strike. They are just as much the 
victims of monopoly as the mine op- 
erators and the consumers. They are 
even denied freedom of speech, being 
fearful of the Gestapo-like forces 
which violate their rights and make 
them slaves to a cause in which they 
have no dissenting voice. By what 
seemed to be conspiracy and intimida- 
tion they were made parties to a 
potential act of anarchy in refusing 
to recognize a court injunction to end 
their strike. 


We contend that no matter what the 
settlement in today’s dispute, we cannot 


A Qualified Right 


ignore what has happened in coal. We 
contend that there are certain things 
that are not open to “bargaining”— 
things like loyalty to one’s country; re- 
spect for its laws and its president; con- 
sideration for the rights of citizens of 
this country. We do not “bargain” these 
things. They are inherent in the phil- 
osophy of America. 


The entire situation goes far deeper 
than privileges for miners, votes for 
politicians and power for individuals. 
It reaches to the very roots of America. 
Somewhere, somehow, better methods 
of resolving labor-management dis- 
putes must be devised than we have so 
far been able to develop. Perhaps it is 
not possible to escape these national 
crises when we have industrywise bar- 
gaining—but a way must be found to 
prevent a repeat performance of the 
recent demonstration. 


Although the strike has been settled 
the fundamentals still remain to be 
solved or to plague us. At all times 
the mine operators were willing to 
discuss wages and hours, conditions 
of employment and the welfare fund, 
but they refused to buy a sealed pack- 
age, before discussion— and agree- 
ment — on the contents thereof. It is 

ime — high time—that the whole 
subject of industrial relations be re- 
examined where basic industries such 
as coal, railroads, telephones, are in- 


volved. The subject should be re- 
moved from the political realm and 
resolved upon the premise of human 
relations — and the welfare of all our 
people. 

If the unions, through the acts of their 
leaders, can continue to use economic . 
force as a weapon against both indus- 
try and society, democracy as we now 
know it: will soon vanish. If the power 
to control the production of an industry 
and the price of its products is vested 
in a labor monopoly, this power will 
quickly spread from union to union, 
from industry to industry, and the Con- 
gress will eventually become powerless 
to control the economy of the nation 
consistent with the Constitution of the 
United States. 


The problem now involves steps to in- 
sure that it cannot happen again. No 
one man, nor any group of men, must 
ever again be permitted to throttle our 
economy, flout our laws, and lay 
great industry low to gain an advan- 
tage even if that advantage be a 
worthy one. We have laws. They ap- 
ply to all of us. Let there be no ex- 
emptions in the name of “Labor.” 
The answer is comparatively simple. 
Basic laws are still on the books that 
can be made to apply to all forms of 
monopoly. . 
Monopoly—all monopoly—must and 
should be curbed. 
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HEAVY DUTY PONY AUTOPLATE 
Casts, shaves and cools stereotype plates. 
Includes vacuum casting system, water 


cooled arch, and double page mechanism. 


TENSION PLATE ATTACHMENT 
FOR HEAVY-DUTY AUTOSHAVER 
For milling pockets to accommodate tension 
plate lockup fingers. 


PONY PNEUMATIC 
PUMPING DEVICE 


STANDARD PONY AUTOPLATE 
Casts, shaves and cools stereotype plates. 
Vacuum System, Water Cooled Arch and 


Double page Mechanisms can be added. 


HEAVY-DUTY AUTOSHA“YER 
Rapid, accurate plate shaving. 





JUNIOR PNEUMATIC 
PUMPING DEVICE 
Automatic pumping to Casting 
Box with triple safety features. 


AUTOMILLER 
Mills pockets for tension plate lock up. Used 
in conjunction with Pony Autoplate. Registers 
color plates cast in Pony, Junior or Automatic. 


SUNIOR AUTOPLATE 
Rapid, semi-automatic plate caster. 


AUTOMATIC AUTOPLATE 
Casts and delivers four plates per- 
minute, fully automatic. 





















soe 10 IMPROVED 
NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION 


For your Stereotype Department and Press Room, You will find it worthwhile to know how, specific- 
these WOOD machines can bring immediate benefits ally, these machines can improve your production. 
fo your production far beyond the investment required. Write for the information you want. 

This is the equipment that has modernized many 











of the nation’s newspaper printing plants, and brought bad 
to them advantages in economy and the means to WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 
produce a better looking newspaper. PLAINFIELD, N. J. © SALES OFFICE: 501 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 
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COLOR UNIT COLOR PLATE PRE-REGISTERING COSMOPOLITAN PRESS 
High speed rotary press with provisions for MACHINE fast, accurate color plate reg- High speed rotary press with Intrasertor for 
color. Designed to print newspapers of larger istering for large editions of color news- printing smaller-city newspapers. Provides 
circulation. papers. for use of color in regular editions. 











PNEUMATIC TENSIONS AUTOPASTERS NEWSPAPER PRESSES REELS 
Automatic web tension control For automatic web splicing with- For printing large editions in black ond Precision built for reliable per- 
device. white. formance. 




















RADIO AND TELEVISION 





Annenberg Defends 
Cut in Radio Rates 


IN A TELEGBAM to Justin Mil- 
ler, president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, in 
convention in Chicago this 
week, Walter H. Annenberg, 
editor and publisher of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
said a decrease in night time 
radio rates is necessary because 
of the impact of television. 

Mr. Annenberg, who is also 
president of Triangle Publica- 
tions, Inc., which owns-and op- 


erates Stations WFIL and 
WFIL-TV, took issue with the 
industry’s reaction to the 


change of rates at his station. 
Not Out of Order 

“I was shocked and rather 
dismayed by the radio industry’s 
reaction to announcement of 
our rate changes,” he said. “Ra- 
dio has grown and thrived on 
its ability to meet changing 
conditions. I know of no sta- 
tion or network that has hesi- 
tated to raise its rates when 
increased coverage could be de- 
livered. 

“Broadcast Measurement Bu- 
reau figures for Philadelphia 
show that daytime listening to 
the four network stations in- 
éreased 163% between 1946 
and 1949 while nighttime listen- 
ing decreased 3.5%. 

“A cut in nighttime rates and 
a raise in daytime rates is de- 
cidedly not out of order. If 
it was fair to raise nighttime 
charges in radio when the num- 
ber of listeners were increasing, 
it is fair to reduce charges when 
the number of nighttime listen- 
ers is decreasing. That is what 
we have done. 

“We have ne right to control 
what other stations do as re- 
gards their rates at this time. 
Similarly, we feel it is not 
their concern if we recognize 
television’s inroads into night- 
time radio in Philadelphia and 
seek by means of fair price 
competition to keep and in- 
crease our nighttime radio busi- 
ness. 

“Other cities and other sta- 
tions may choose to ignore tele- 
vision’s impact. e cannot. 
WFIL depends upon its listen- 
ers and its advertisers. We in- 
tend to be fair to both. If the 
National Association of Broad- 
casters as a body disagrees with 
our stand, we shall be happy 
to withdraw our membership.” 

One-Rate Policy 

The new WFIL rates became 
effective April 1. Roger W. 
Clipp, general manager, said 
they were predicated “on the 
station’s belief that television 
ultimately will enforce a re- 
vision of rates throughout the 
radio industry. 

“In fairness to our adver- 
tisers,” he said, “we are mov- 
ing toward a one-rate policy for 
time other than what might be 

classified—much ike a 


newspa r’s rate structure. 

“Daytime rates on most 
broadcasting stations, in our 
72 


opinion, have been too low. 
The job which radio has been 
doing for advertisers during 
the daytime periods provides 
an abundance of evidence that 
results, per dollar expended in 
radio, make radio one of the 
most economical advertising 
media in the world. 

“We are doing today what 
we believe most of the industry 
will do tomorrow. 

“Radio’s performance  out- 
strips its cost. If, in near-future 
years, most of radio’s income 
will be derived from the sale 
of its daytime periods, then the 
costs of these periods must be 
increased to permit efficient 
over-all operation. 

“Increased daytime compensa- 
tion, or a realignment of the 
whole radio rate structure, 
would enable the medium to 
maintain over-all efficiency, ef- 
fectiveness and productivity. 

“Nighttime radio is not 
doomed on its own account but 
it is certainly facing formidable 
competition. e well-known 
difference between night and 
day, therefore, is becoming ever 
more applicable to radio’s sell- 
ing technique. ay ae 

“WFIL’s new rate structure 
is based on this thinking. We 
think it provides immediate 
benefit for the current adver- 
tiser and offers long-range pro- 
tection to the advertiser in the 
coming era of increased TV 
audience competition.” 

‘Don't Sell It Short'—Kobak 

“Don’t sell radio short” was 
the message voiced by Edgar 
Kobak, former president of Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System and 
newly-elected board member of 
NAB. He warned the inde- 
pendents’ group not to be stam- 
peded by rate pressure blocs, 
pointing out that on the whole 
radio is still by far the cheapest 
advertising buy, but more data 
must be used to get the point 
over to the buyer. 

“Rates, if anything have been 
too low,” he said, “but don’t 
be priced downward so that you 
go out of business and the ad- 
vertiser loses a great means of 
selling his products. He will 
be the first to complain if the 
medium is not available. 

“Study the basic rate struc- 
ture and modernize it. That is 
more important than a whole- 
sale reduction of rates.” 

Tells of FM Storecasts 

An FM approach to the prob- 
lem of dwindling radio audi- 
ences in the face of television, 
was suggested by Stanley Jose- 
loff, president, Storecast Cor- 
poration of America. He out- 
lined a plan of using FM broad- 
casts in supermarket grocery 
stores to attract women shop- 
pers at the point-of-sale. 

“I have good reason to be 
lieve there are many national, 
regional and local food adver- 
tisers who are willing and ready 
to support this new FM medium 





in many cities throughout the 
country,” he continu “T also 
believe there are a great num- 
stores and super- 
millions of cus- 
tomers, who will welcome it.” 

He suggested that such a plan 
can be used by AM stations 
with FM affiliates as a means | 
telling food sponsors: “Don’ 
tell us we're losing outiaaes 
and we ought to cut our rates. 
As a matter of fact, we’ve got 
much bigger audiences and are 
actually in a better looong § = 
help you sell your goods th: 
ever before.” 

Another attempt to make ra- 
dio a retail medium was that 
offered by Transit Radio, utiliz- 
ing sponsored FM _ broadcasts 
to “captive” audiences in street- 
cars and buses. Nineteen cities 
have already adopted the ,plan. 

“FM made TR possible,” said 
Cc. L. Thomas, ———. Tran- 
sit Radio, Inc. “We who have 
pioneered a new and exciting 
radio medium are convinced 
that TR is the first truly com- 
plete retail medium using radio 
as a means of transmission. TR 
reaches and sells millions of 
riders daily while these riders 
are in transit to the point of 
purchase.” 

TV Growing Up 

Wayne C. Coy, chairman of 
the Federal Communications 
Commission, reported to NAB 
that all radio and television 
revenues for broadcast services 
totalled almost $460,000,000 in 
1949 or 10% more than in 1948. 

“For the first time in broad- 
casting history,” he said, “radio 
did not contribute the new dol- 
lars. Most of the new money 
came from that upstart medium 
television.” 

Saying he hoped that televis- 
ion would be out of the “deep 
—, by 1951, Mr. Coy com- 

“TYV’ is starting to 

Took hopefully for the day when 

will be independent of the 

Old Man. In fact, it is, already 

starting to show off, smoke, stay 

out late and use naughty 
words.” 


Notes on Broadcasting 


In criticism of broadcasts by 
B, New York, the FCC last 
week reminded broadcasters 
that they who give their own 
opinions on controversial issues 
have a “duty” to seek out and 
present the opposing views. 
The Western Football Confer- 


Phonevision Is 
Hailed As Aid 
To Advertisers 


Cuicaco — Phonevision will 
provide advertisers with mass 
audiences and help television 
meet its ve pr tion 
costs, in the opinion of E. F. 
McDonald, Jr., president of the 
Zenith Radio Corp. 

“Phonevision will,” he said, 
“cause the growth of larger and 
better audiences for advertis- 
ers; lower the cost of TV ad- 
vertising by carrying its share 
of television’s terrific costs; and 
give television broadcasting the 
second economic leg it needs to 
prosper, perhaps, even to sur- 
vive 

Mr. McDonald estimated the 

cost of omens, A program- 
ming properly 00 TV stations 
and their ateltites at $1,740,000, 
000 per year and that on the 
basis of the 1948 ratio of adver- 
tising costs to sales it would take 
$80,000,000,000 worth of “busi- 
ness done” to pay such an enor- 
mous advertising bill for tele- 
vision. 

“The great majority of news- 
Papers and magazines have per- 
force adopted the policy of 
having two economic legs on 
which to stand—one, the rev- 
enue from subscribers and the 
other, revenue from advertis- 
ers,” said Mr. McDonald. 

“In an almost parallel sense 
we are trying, with hone- 
vision, to enable TV to build 
soundly on this proven econo- 
mic pattern,” he continued. 
“That is, we want to add to the 
one economic leg of advertising 
revenue a second economic leg 
of customer revenue paid via 
the Phonevision ‘box office.’ 
By giving TV two sound rev- 
enue sources instead of one, 
advertising rates can be reason- 
able enough to permit of 
profitable use of the medium.” 





Baseball Supplement 

PHILADELPHIA — The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer issued a 20-page 
baseball supplement April 18 to 
coincide with the opening of the 
season. The supplement, with 
no advertising, consisted of sta- 
tistics and historical background 
of the game, feature stories and 
pictures about the A’s and the 
Phillies. 





ence (Big Ten) has b d spot 
television coverage of all its 
games this year. Films will be 
made available the day after 
the games, mostly with a 6 

p.m. Sunday release. 

Mutual Broadcasting System 
will make its stockholders’ TV 
stations available to network 
advertisers. 

American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. plans extension of 
TV yy ue Chicago to 





Omaha by ‘fall; Omaha to San 
Francisco by early 1962. 
A third di 
in ——_ was tlle “by 
o Corp. of America. 


William B. Ryan, presently 
general manager of KFI and 
KFI-TV, Los Angeles, has been 


named general manager of 


NAB, effective May 1, at $25,000 
per year. 
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GENERAL FEATURES— 
your newspaper’s RIGHT ARM 
in building READER INTEREST and 
E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G CIRCULATION 





LITTLE SPORT TODAY'S CHUCKLE . DR. C. A. DEAN 
Daily and full color Sunday. Front page humor 7 times a week. Daily health column, 9. & A. form. 
WHY WE SAY FRANK TRIPP . GORDON MARTIN 
Daily word origin panel, mats | & 2 col. 650 Penetrating words once a week. Unique new daily column in rhyme. 
ED AUSTIN BE SMART CAL TINNEY 
"Passing Parade" 5 times a week. Iustrated daily fashion spot. Grass roots humor, 750 words weekly. 
GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT PEERLESS DRESS PATTERNS 
Weekly analysis of military affairs. Originators of paper dress patt 
EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER BLACKWOOD ON BRIDGE 
Three times weekly on world affairs. A different type bridge column, daily. 
DAFFYNITIONS BABY CARE THRIFTY NIFTY 
10 humorous definitions daily. 300 words daily on care of babies. Small daily household hints panel. 
VIGNETTES OF LIFE ELMER WHEELER JERRY COSTELLO 
Sunday full color, 2, 4, and tab. “Success Secrets" 3 times-a-week. Editorial cartoon, 3 col. daily. 
ALADDIN'S LAMP DADDY RINGTAIL CANASTA COLUMN 
Fascinating new game, daily, mats. Illus. daily children's story, Wes Davis. Weekly Canasta column, mats of photos. 
MAGIC OF BELIEVING ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 
28 installments, by Claude Bristol. aga counselor column, Q. & A. daily, 
SUNDAY CROSSWORD BUYING FOR YOUR HOME 
PUZZLE Buying hints, ideas by Sue Gardner, daily, 
Jumbo weekly puzzle by top experts. Sun. 
CUCKOO QUIZ FOSTER'S FOLLIES MY MAN 
One col. panel, daily, by Meyer. Up-to-the-minute satire, by Ben Foster, Jr. Home humor daily by Margene Danch. 
GOING HOLLYWOOD OSA JOHNSON HONEYBELLE 
May Mann, weekly column with photos. Weekly column, photos from Africa. Daily laugh strip by Sprague and Kates. 
POINT OF ORDER HEADLINE HOPPING GLAMORETTES 
Weekly club rules by Rose M. Cruzan. Daily front page headline feature. Daily, fresh, original gag panel. 
YOUR FOOD PROBLEMS NANCY MOTTRAM 
Food column with photos by Edith Barber. Daily column for younger set. 
CAN YOU IMAGINE THE READER'S COURTROOM 
Radebaugh, 3 col. mat, photo, weekly. Q. and A. column on legal problems. 
DOORWAY TO A HAPPY 
HOME 


Ready for serialization in May. 
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Soap Opera In Comics? 


Never, Says Saunders 


By George A. Brandenburg 


Cuicaco — As a comic script- 
er who doubles in brass 


because he — — at. an 
esting people” ey get to 
be “awfully real” to him. 

This talented Hoosier who 
has transplanted himself to 
Toledo, O., where he was once 
a newspaper writer, calls him- 
self a “frustrated dramatist,” 
juggles two sets of adventure 
strip characters with the great- 
est of ease, and finds time, also, 
to serve as continuity editor for 
other Publishers Syndicate 
strips. 

Differs with Caniff 

Although a sincere admirer 
of Milton Caniff, creator of 
“Steve Canyon,” Mr. Saunders 
does not agree with Milt’s ter- 
minology, when he refers to ad- 
venture strips with a ——— 
oo y pega operas. . & 


Pua “dont Sao them soap 
operas,” he said, referring to 
Mary Worth and Steve Roper. 
“I think our approach is entire- 
ly different.” 

Granting that any story is 
based on two primary human 
ee elements—romance and 

_ ‘doing (crime or fighting 
= ee he pointed out that 
Worth is built around 

= or emotional conflict, 
while Steve Roper emphasizes 
adventure or physical conflict, 
with a common denominator of 


suspense 

“We differ from soap operas 
heard on the radio in that the 
latter are based on “infinitesi- 
mal progression,’” he asserted. 
“Soap operas unfold at a slow 
trate so that n 


can miss 
the story. Th at a 
snail’s pace, wi plenty of rep- 
etition to hold or build an audi- 


ence. 

“We don’t feel that news- 
Paper readers will hold still for 
a story that is told at as slow 
a pace as that of oe! operas. 
We indicate what happened 
yesterday, show something hap- 
pening today, and iolieeee that 
something much more interest- 
ing is going to happen tomor- 

row.” 


Mr. Saunders is frank to ad- 
mit that in Mary Worth he 
strikes at the heart instead of 
the tear ducts. “We make a 
straight out-and-out emotional 
appeal,” he said, adding they 
have to take into consideration 
that such adventure strips ia 
newspapers have a large maie 
readership. 

Like Magazine Fiction 

“The average radio soap opera 
doesn’t hold much cy to 
men,” he remarked. “We try to 
do something comparable to 
slick paper magazine fiction.” 

Working with Allen Saund- 
ers are two artists Ken 
Ernst, Chicago artist, who 
draws Mary Worth, and Elmer 
Woggon, farmer Toledo news- 
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paper at director, who draws 
ere Roper. 

Saunders literally draws 
ana stories in rough pencil lay- 
outs, ——_ in his charac- 
ters and writing the dialogue 

he goes. The roughs serve 
os “blueprints” for the artists 
who do the ——— drawings. 
Working 250 miles apart, Ken 
and Allen use the long-distance 
telephone to _ straighten out 
complicated situations. ey 
also hold monthly conferences 
on story episodes. 

Scripter Saunders, incident- 
ally, uses what is known as the 
“revolving stage” techni ue. 
As a former “amateur” play- 
wright, he makes every episode 
different, every locale different, 
and every set » characters is 
different in each episode. 

Mr. Saunders’ background for 
his present writing efforts in- 
cludes __ cartooning, teaching 
French and writing detective 
stories. t 10 years ago, he 
took over the continuity writ- 
ing of Mary Worth. 

The strip was originally in- 
troduced as “Apple Mary” with 
moderate success. Saunders and 
Ernst took Mary off the apple 
—_ streamlined her hairdo 

wardrobe, and made her 
the friend of all sorts of inter- 
esting people. 

Buried ‘the Hatchet’ 

Mr. Saunders first collaborat- 
ed with Elmer Woggon, then 
art director of the Toledo (O.) 
Blade. They started with 
“Chief Wahoo,” then buried the 
chief and his hatchet, and came 
forth with “Steve Roper,” a 
crusading editor of a picture 
magazine. 

Mr. Saunders was graduated 
from Wabash College in 1920, 
Phi Beta Kappa. e tried his 
hand as a fae vee re cartoon- 
ist — a ambition — 
drawing “Miserable Moments,” 
a gag cartoon that he now ad- 
mits was a “dead steal” from 
Webster’s “Life’s Darkest Mo- 
ments.” The syndicate never 
sold enough newspapers on the 
panel to put it over, so he 
turned to teaching French at 
his Alma Mater. 

For seven years, Mr. Saund- 
ers taught French, drew gag 
cartoons on the side for the 
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Chicago Daily News and na- 
tional es, and wrote 
detective ries. Then he got 


himself a job as a feature writ- 
er on the old Toledo (O.) News- 
Bee, graduating to the “culture 
de partment” as theater and 
Sock editor, plus a daily humor 
column. 

Elmer Woggon revived his in- 
terest in comic strips. He's 
been busy ever since, but he 
seems to thrive on continuity 
problems, such as_ selecting 
names for characters and accu- 
rate research. He’s found that 


smart newspaper readers will 


trip him up if he isn’t careful. 
He keeps two people busy on 
research. 
Civic-Minded Citizen 
For instance, 
he received a ctaping 
newspaper in which a boy read- 


er had written the editor to 
point out a defect in the Steve 
Roper strip. It seems that Allen 
and Elmer had introduced a 


frozen fountain pen 


could arrive. Steve, in turn, 
fired a snowball, knockin: 


pen from the villain’s 


The boy reader pointed out that 
if it was cold enough for the 
ink to freeze in the fountain 
pen, it was too cold for Roper 


to make a snowball. 
Civic-minded Saunders 


education, library board, 


iene center. 
ohn, is a radio announcer. 


sometime ago 
from a 


into a 
scene to prevent the _ villain 
from “taking over” until Roper 


the 
and. 


has 
served on the Toledo board of 
is 
president of the council of so- 
cial agencies and mental hy- 
His oldest son, 








Allen 

“Mary Worth” and ‘Steve Roper.” 

draws pencil roughs of charac- 
ters and dialogue. 


Saunders, scripter for 





‘Baby of Decade’ 
Nets 3 Ad Pages 


Casper, Wyo.—Here’s an ad 
tip for 1960! 

When the Casper Morning 
Star learned that census enum- 
erators were instructed to count 
all babies born prior to 12:01 
a.m. of April 1, they hit upon 
the idea of running a “Baby 
Derby.” 

Any birth recorded after the 
deadline set for April would 
have to wait until 1960 before it 
could be counted in the census. 
So the Star sought the “Baby 
of the Decade”’—the last baby 
born prior to the deadline. 
Nearly three p: ~ (tabloid) of 
advertisin 

“The chief qieensing for 
Natrona County, George Christ- 
ner, an advertising man_him- 

self, gave us the idea,” ex- 
plained Earl J. Mason, Star ad- 
vertising director. 






































One of many Service-Ads in 
the monthly SRDS Newspaper 
Section offering useful informa- 
tion that helps buyers buy. 


Buyers of space 
get more than 
rate and circula- 
tion figures from 
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Many newspaper publishers be- 
lieve that the place to present 
their media information is where 
buyers of space habitually look 
> it, when building newspaper 
ists. 
Consequently, the Service - Ads 
these newspapers run near their 
SRDS listings contribute addi- 
tional buying information that’s 
helpful—sometimes invaluable— 
to agencies and advertisers. 
Take the 3-page Los Angeles 
Times Service-Ad shown here, for 
instance. It presents lineage fig- 
ures that supplement and expand 
the information in the Times list- 
ing. It makes it easier for you 
to draw your own conclusions. 
*SERVICE-ADS are that 
supplement listings in SRDS 
with information that helps buy- 
ers buy. 
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leads in 


INK SALES 


outsells all other newspaper 
ink manufacturers 


* 
leads with 


METERED INK 
DELIVERY 


for both newspaper black 
and color 


s 
leads in 


the sale of newspaper 


COLOR INKS 


leads with 


OVER 110 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


in manufacturing newspaper 
inks 
with 
BRANCHES, FACTORIES 
and TANK STATIONS 


throughout the country 


3 
leads in the sale of newspaper 
ink to both 


LARGE and SMALL 
DAILIES 


eX 


GEO. H. MORRILL CO. 


DIVISION OF SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
- 107) STREET & 44™ AVENUE + LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW: YORK 


NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: DETROIT: MINNEAPOLIS: ST. LOUIS: FORT WORTH 
SEATTLE - SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES - TORONTO, CANADA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF NEWSPAPER INKS 
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Bert Brandt 





of Acme 


Covers the World 


By James L. Collings 


Bert BRANDT of Acme News- 
pictures, stocky and squeaky- 
voiced and bouncily energetic, 
has one of the biggest and most 
pleasant jobs in the business: 
His assignment is the ‘world. 

For 12 years now the Canad- 
ian-born photographer has 
found his pictures—and stories 
too, in Africa, Portugal, Spain, 
Iceland, Ireland, England, Scot- 
land, France, Italy, Turkey, In- 
dia, Guam, Alaska, Siam—prac- 
tically everywhere. 

He’s crossed the Atlantic six 
‘times, flown around the world, 
shot pictures at 70 degrees be- 
low zero in Alaska (“The Army 
assigned a man to follow me 
around and pick me up every 
time I tripped over my snow- 
shoes”), slept in the main palace 
of an Indian prince and -tried 
to date Princess Elizabeth. 

He’s been awakened in Shang- 
hai at 2 a.m. by rats who were 
eating his film, and had a bad 
case of dysentery in India, and 
made an inspection tour of mil- 
itary forces in the middle of 
the night in Panama with a 
slightly tight dictator. 

Stories of All Kinds 

The guy laughed, “Oh, I can 
tell you stories by the hour.” 

Before he does, here’s some 
fill-in. 

Bert, son of a civil engineer, 
moved to Topeka, Kan., from 
his birthplace, Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, when he was four. He was 
graduated from the University 
of Kansas in 1939 (“I shot my 
way through college”). 

“The last year in school,” he 
said, “a fire burned me out— 
lost my clothes and camera. The 
student body took up a collec- 
tion and replaced my camera 
and the university lent me 
money for a new suit. 

His first job after graduation 
was with the Kansas City, Mo. 
(now K.C., Kan.) bureau of 
Acme. In a year, he was sent 
to Chicago for training and 
when he returned he was made 
manager of the bureau. 

He was transferred to the 
White House in 1942 and soon 
after became a war correspond- 
ent. The war department com- 
mended him for his outstand- 
ing work. Books on the late 
global carnage contain many of 
his pictures. 

5.000 Pix 

“At first,” Bert explained, “I 
was sent to Africa, then to 
Sicily. I went through the en- 
tire Italian campaign and also 
covered the D-Day invasion. I 
probably made more than 5,000 
pictures of the war, and I think 
I hold the record for the most 
Pictures transmitted by radio in 
one day from one war-front 
cameraman—17.” 

ert, of course, is glad the 
He'd 


B 
shooting deal is over. 
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rather talk about the prince and 
the princess and the rats and 
Alaska and that inspection tour. 

“That time I was the guest of 
an Indian prince, well, it was 
fantastic. I lived at the main 
palace and had my own car and 
chauffeur and a staff for my 
suite. Absolutely fantastic! 

“The prince took me down to 
his treasure vaults, which con- 
sisted of 27 rooms under the 
basement of the palace I was 

staying in. 

“No, I didn’t get any samples, 
but he did show me a necklace 
that had 1,043 carats of perfect 
diamonds, each one of which 
was a different color.” 

The Acme globe-trotter has a 
personality with at least that 
many carats and anyone who 
knows him at all will tell you 
he can be very persuasive. 

One of the few times his per- 
suasiveness failed was the at- 
tempt at a date with Princess 
Elizabeth. 

Sorry. Ol’ Boy 

“I couldn’t get past the social 
secretary. You just don’t do 
that sort of thing, ol’ boy, the 
secretary said. It was wartime 
and I thought it would make a 
good story to get her reactions 
to a typical American date. 

“That was one incident, and 
if it had gone through as per 
my request, it would have been 
fun and perhaps amusing. But 
the rat thing—that was nasty. 

“It was 1947 and I was on 
the Manchurian front, right in 
the middle of the fighting be- 
tweeh the commies and the 
nationalists. When I finally. got 
back to Shanghai and the press 
headquarters there, I was put 
up on a cot in the supply room. 

“Along about 2 am., I sud- 
denly was awakened by big 
rats—this big—that were eat- 
ing my film. They were rolling 
the film around on the floor, 
trying to get at the emulsion, I 


uess, 

“I damn near went off my 
rocker. I got up and started 
swinging a tripod at them. 
Woke the whole place up. All 
I could save were three rolls 
out of 10. 

Silliest of All 

“And the dictator event—that 
was the silliest of all. The guy 
was ‘Chi-Chi’ Ramon of Panama. 
This happened last year. An 
author friend of mine and I 
were in a nightclub, having a 
few and gassing, when Ramon 
sauntered in and—at one in the 
morning—decided he wanted us 
to review his police and mili- 
tary force, which amount to the 
same thing. 

“It was a helluva time for an 
inspection, but we went a 
anyway. He called 





Bert Brandt 


that meant he wanted the full, 
immediate treatment. 

“The poor guys had to jump 
out of their barrack beds and 
stand at attention while we 
passed. Not only that, but 
Ramon himself turned on the 
searchlights and swung ’em 
around the town, poking ’em 
into the jail and various homes, 
thoroughly frightening every- 
one, for when these go on at 
that hour something’s supposed 
to be wrong. 

“Soon the whole town was 
aroused and bewildered. You 
could see people peering out 
their windows and those who 
were on the street ran inside. 
After all, they didn’t want to 
get mixed up in what they 
thought might be a civil war or 
something.” 

What was the idea, if any? 

“Darned if we knew. Guess 
he was just showing off for the 


Bert, fresh back from an Eng- 
land - Scotland - France - Spain- 
Portugal-Bermuda tour, is pres- 
ently at home base in Manhat- 
tan. Here he’s apt to tackle a 
sandhog job or climb the an- 
tenna atop the Empire State 
building for a looking-straight- 


down-for-miles shot, as he did 
once. (“I held on tightly, be- 
lieve me.”) 


On His Own 
an it can be anything at 


all. 

“T’m pretty much on my own,” 
he said, “with, of course, sug- 
gestions from the brass. My 
jobs run from wars to how 
much a date costs in Siam. And 
there are the headaches you’d 
expect — the weight of the 
equipment, customs and getting 
the film back. 

“Where the writing end of it 
comes in is with NEA, our sis- 
ter organization. I can’t recall 
how it started, but at any rate 
I always get a 'pyline and some- 
times my pieces go through 
pretty clean of editing. 

“I once did a story on Alaska 
and pointed out that it was a 
paradise for working gals. It 
caused a minor stampede. I got 
hundreds of letters. I've also 
turned in stuff on rioting in In- 
dia and life in a refugee camp 
in New Delhi. 

“One job I won’t forget. I 
had to interview the head of 
the new government in India, 





the phone and said he'd ie 
right over. Said it in a way 





ides doing black and white 
and color on him, all within 15 
minutes.” 


The 33-year-old bachelor lives 
Villag 


e, ew 
York City. is apartment is 
filled small souvenirs 
from all of the world, but 


the item he treasures most is a 
very unusual stone. 

“It’s called an Agni Mani,” 
Bert said, “and it’s supposed 
to be part of the moon, a piece 
of it, that is. It’s also called 
the fire pearl of the Orient. 

“I got this legendary stone 
from an explorer who obtained 
it on. the Isle of Billitson. I 
had done him a favor. They 
say it brings good luck to all 
and fertility to women. 

“You know, the funny thing 
is that the wife of that Indian 
prince with whom I stayed 
owns the other half of the 
stone. She got it from the ex- 
plorer and paid $25,000 for it.” 

s 


Ward Moore Joins 
Topeka Daily Capital 


Topeka, Kan.— Ward Moore, 
for the past five years assistant 
chief copy editor of the St. 
Louis (Mo.)_ Po: eae Catal 
joined the Topeka Daily Capital 
staff April 17. He will be news 
editor and copy chief, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Jim 
Reed, executive editor of the 
Capital. 

At the same time, Mr. Reed 
announced the appointment of 
James L. Robinson as state edi- 
tor and John F. Wheeler as as- 
sistant to City Editor Bill Col- 
vin. Messrs. Robinson and 
Wheeler are graduates of the 
William Allen White School of 
Journalism at the University of 
Kansas and have m associa- 
ted with the Capital the past 
year. 

A native of Kansas, Mr. 
Moore has been active in the 
newspaper business for 26 
years, starting his career as a 
cub reporter on the Ottawa 
World. He first joined the 
Capital’s staff in 1921. He was 
telegraph editor of the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald for three years 
during the war. 

Jane Freedlun, Daily Capital 
church editor, has resigned to 
join the staff of the Kansas 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Previ- 
ous to her three and a half 
years with the Capital, Miss 
Freedlun worked seven and a 
half years on the Herington 
(Kan.) Advertiser-Times. 


s 
s J 
Gloversville Paper’s 
General Manager Dies 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y.—Edward 
H. Mills, 63, general manager 
of the Gloversville Morning 
Herald and the Leader-Repub- 
lican, died April 15. He also 
had been vicepresident of the 
William B. Co | Co., which 
as ag both pape: 

r. Mills began his career in 
1901 as a carrier boy for the 
Gloversville Evening Leader, 
which was merged with the 
Johnstown Republican in 1912 
and took over the Morning 
Herald in 1929. He was circu- 
lation, advertising and —— 
manager ——_ succeeding th 
late F. + a as pm 
ree 5 1 Mr. Mills was 

member of the New Yor 
State Publishers’ Association. 
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GRAFLEX Salutes THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
For Outstanding Photo Coverage 





ALL STAR LINE-UP . 


+ + the photographic staff of The Milwaukee Journal, with its battery of P: 





Speed Graphics. I 
also are the Graflite flash units (not shown) which are standard equipment for each camera. Left to “che Mgr. Bob Dumke, Robert H. 


Boyd, Harold W. Stanfield, Henry F. 


Larson, Fred Tonne, James N. Meyer, James C. Conklin, John Alhauser, Donald N 


usbaum, —_ 
McDougall, Hugo V. Gorski, Clarence P. Schmidt, Foster C. Stanfield, Niels Lauritzen, Asst. Mgr. Elmer J. Staab, Eleanor Sossong, Arthur 
M. Uhlmann. The photo was taken by the inside man, George Koshollek. 


The Journal Staff 
Gaining National Fame 


When it comes to thorough photo- 
graphic coverage, you'll search far 
and wide before you'll find a better 
record than that compiled by the men 
and women of The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, 


One of the first newspapers in the 
nation to recognize the power of 
photography, The Milwaukee Journal 
has a long and thrilling record of 
photographic firsts, daring innova- 
tions, and a reputation for complete 
coverage that has brought it fame far 
beyond the boundaries of Wisconsin 
or even of the Midwest. The lads 
(and lass):who work with Bob Dumke 


carry forward that great tradition. 
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The secrets of their success? A 
. like thorough 
. like a thorough 
knowledge of their city and the 
places, people, and events likely to 
like their 
multiple coverage of special events. 


number of things . . 
advance planning . . 


produce winning shots. . . 


Fine equipment is part of the story. 
It’s no accident that every member 
of the staff has at his disposal a 
Pacemaker Speed Graphic camera 
with Graflite flash units and Graflex 
solenoids for every camera, in addi- 
tion to the Strobe lights shown above. 
A truly modern, truly practical set- 
up. For in Milwaukee, as every- 
where else in America, press camera- 
men prefer the Graphic for rugged- 
ness. dependability, and versatility. 
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Here's the Grafiite 
by Grafiex 


On The Milwaukee Journal, and 
everywhere press cameras are used, 
you'll hear photographers say the 
Graflite is the most versatile, easiest 
operating flash unit made. 

It has five outlets, with a multi-pur- 
pose circuit control that offers a 
choice of three different circuits. 
You can use either a 5-inch or 7-inch 
reflector, and because you can at- 
tach more battery power than ever 
before, you can use more side-lights 
with longer cords (see above). 
fine piece of precision equipment by 
Graflex! 

















LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED 





Hiring and Training 
Viewpoints Reviewed 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier Post 


TuIs WEEK it is our rare priv- 
ilege to hear the suggestions of 
both a CAM and a Supervisor 


by Carrie Wilson, Phone m 


ag of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Sentinel: 


“Hiring and training tele- 
phone —— I PR ..-neg Bn 
one of the most 
sponsibilities a ee “ans, 
Interviewing Seb sosibers is a 
tedious job and too much time 
is wasted on those not suitable, 
so your own hel; — ad is 
ef infinite impo: 
describe fully the ‘position of- 
fered, the qualifications re- 
quired and be sure to ask for 
reference from a previous em- 
ployer. 

How Reference Is Checked 

“To eliminate the unfits, we 


tell us why you think: you 
qualify.’ Then from the letters 
received you can check your 
reference for ssible candi- 
dates. In checking the refer- 
ence, the one last question is 
‘Would you re-hire her?’ If he 
is hestitant in answering this 
question, you can disregard 
everything favorable he has 
said about her. 

“Applicants chosen are then 
called over the telephone to 
come in for an interview. t 
this time the applicant is un- 
aware and is her natural self. 
You immediately start paying 
particular attention during the 
conversation her voice, be- 
eause a pleasant, clear tele- 
phone voice is essential for tele- 
phone work. 

“Before the interview, the 
candidate is required to fill out 
an application. This is our 
guide for questioning. Any past 
experience which involved 
dealing with people is helpful. 
We have found that the age be- 
tween ‘20 and 30, preferably 
single, more desirable because 
at this age the mind is more 
eager and receptive. Applicants 
should have at least a high 
school education, more exten- 
Sive -education is desirable if 
applicant did some work while 
—— school as this experi- 
ence ll have developed a 
sense of responsibility. Good 
health is indispensable and will 
save you much loss from absen- 
teeism. A neat, clean, pleasing 
appearance reflects clear think- 
ing and self-assurance. 

“Explain thoroughly her re- 
sponsibilities to her job, to the 
department, to her territory; 
the importance of being on the 
job every day and getting there 
on time; the necessity of co- 
operation, followin instruc- 
tions, getting on well with her 
co-workers; that her attitude 


78 


must be positive, constructive, 
and not fault finding. Tell her 
she will have to work hard be- 
cause if she won’t work, she 
can’t sell. Point out the possi- 
bilities of her earnings, and 
that her value to you, to the 
department is only as good as 
her production. her 
with the things you expect and 
you will have less difficulty 

getting cooperation from her 
later on. 

Take Time in Hiring 

“Don’t hire an applicant on 
the first interview even though 
you are satisfied that she is the 
girl for the job. Ask her to 
think it over carefully. Tell 
her you are not interested in 
wasting her time and your time 
unless she can approach this 
job with real determination te 
make g This interview 
must be handled tactfully. 

“The people who answered 
the ad aaa did not qualify and 
were not called are answered 
by a short note stating ‘Thank 
you for answering our ad. The 
position is already filled but 
your application has been filed 
for future reference.’ This is 
the courtesy we are required to 
give every applicant. 

“Our pattern for training is 
to _— one thing at a time 

tell why things are done in 
a certain way leaving nothing 
to the imagination. An employe 
needs to know exactly what she 
is expected to do and why. 
Training new employes should 
be the duty of the supervisor. 
This is your opportunity to get 
to know the individual and to 
understand how she must be 
handled. When an employe is 
trained by her supervisor, a 
feeling of loyalty and responsi- 
bility to her supervisor is cre- 
ated in the individual. ‘How to 
Sell Classified Advertising,’ a 
Sales Manual by Parish Service 
covers every phase of Classified 
and is a great aid in training 
new people. 

“Type, rates, forms, all cler- 
ical work connected with the 
= are thoroughly explained 

appl icants are required to 
A is information down so 
that ~—_ can review and under- 
stand it. inter-office tele- 
phone directory serves the pur- 
Pose of getting her acquainted 
with the various departments, 
its personnel, and their titles. 
Training usually takes a full 
week. e applicant then goes 
on voluntary for a period of 
two or three weeks. Here = 
check with her frequent] 2 
determine when she is ready to 
go on selling. 

“We also have a re-training 
program for our old em; . 
This consists of a half-hour 
session every morning. At this 
time they are required to give 


presentations and everyone Ll 
takes in offering construc 
suggestions. 


CAM Endorses Monitor 
In Training System 

Now I quote Loge a recent 
talk aon" by —* . McDon- 
ald, AM, Brunswick 
(N. J.) Home _ = 

“The Classified columns of 
our own newspaper are the best 
source of employe recruitment. 
She is sold on the fact that 

people, de — a. do read Clas- 

e got her own 

et an that source. 

eS — peti th of 2 
employe is pro e mos 
important job that falls under 
the - ay of << —. Ob- 
viou a is 
one who ae initiative, ag- 

essiveness and persistency. 

n judging the character of an 
ssglieant many factors must be 
considered such as _ personal 
appearance, education, maturity 
of judgment, temperament and 
so on. Perhaps very important, 
in some cases, is how the pros- 
gg employe will fit into 

the organization as it now ex- 
ists. Remember you must have 
pes ra before you can select 
qua 
“Now as te training. We 


never permit a new employe 


to attempt to sell | age Co] 


accounts until she shows defi- 
nite signs of confidence and a 
working knowledge of the 
method to follow. Time is given 
to become acclimated. For the 
first week she is exposed to the 
various office fant say studying 
the sales manual, rates, office 
forms, and made familiar with 
the complete processing of a 
Classified ad from selling to 
the point where the bill is 
marked ‘paid.’ 

“For actual sales training we 
find the best and most success- 
ful is the “Monitoring” system. 
On the classified manager’s 
desk this instrument makes it 
possible to listen in on the con- 
versations. We sit the new girl 
at the monitoring board and for 
several days have her listen in 
on the sales talks, until she 
shows signs of confidence and 
the desire to sell. This monitor- 
ing gives her an experience and 
confidence that no manager or 
manual could equal. In becom- 
ing familiar with the different 
techniques of her co-workers 
an intelligent girl will pattern 
her sales efforts. 

nm a new girl picks up 
the telephone on her own she is 
no ew a trainee but rather 
a creditable representative of 
our newspaper. Of course, the 
new girl deserves and continues 
to get more monitoring than the 
more experienced hands. It is 
she, devel how in a few months 
she deve — an assurance and 
confiden: 

“This. "monitoring gong is 
used many times daily by the 
CAM to discover weaknesses 
and direct the sales along most 
productive lines.” 


Operation Streamlined 
BERNARD Brown, CAM, Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register and Trib- 
une, has announced the new 
streamlining method of solicit- 
ing and handling voluntary 


calls in their phone room. 
order to a comparison to 
demonstrate the greater effi- 
—_ here is = eo 
of ae old method fi 
Il girls were i both 

cummin and ent ac- 
counts. Time was used ong 
good salespeople were tied 
with details of the econslonat 
advertiser. A good clerk, but 
not yet qualified as a good sales- 
person, was fumblin — com- 
mercial accounts, losing lines 
and ad count. The bottleneck 
was bad. One girl might have 
20 calls = another not 
enough to keep her busy. Our 
card system was out of order 
resulting in a check of eight 
ay to find a record of adver- 

n 

“Four progressive salespeople 
now handle all of the active 
commercial accounts by classi- 
fications. Each clerk handles 
one of the four divisions of the 
alphabet se! 
voluntary and 
expirations. 

“Each clerk does all clerical 
work for one solicitor which 
takes about two hours daily. 
This relieves the four commer- 
cial salespeople from voluntary 
and clerical duties. The card 
file is kept in proper order and 
consists of 6, transient ac- 
counts which can be covered in 

Ss. 


transient 
soliciting these 


“All hours are now covered 
by experienced adtakers and 
the clerks become acquainted 
with her salesperson’s work 
taking the role of an appren- 
tice. This grooms her for va- 
cations, sickness and possible 
advancement.” 


Easter Notices 


STANLEY J. CUMMINGs, CAM, 
Scranton (Pa.) Times, sold a 
page of Easter notices to local 
churches. Sixty-eight churches 
were represented at $6 per 
notice. All were sold and 
serviced by telephone. 


Largest in History 

A _FRONT-PAGE box published 
Sunday, April 2, in the Colum- 
bus _ (0O.) itch announced 
a Want Ad section of 21 pages 
as the largest in its history. 
Charles Harden is the CAM. 

= 


Rand Disposes 
Of Radio Interests 


Pursuant to he sale of the 
Santa Fe (N. M.) New Mexican 
last year, Frank Rand, Jr., heir 
to the Rand shoe manufacturing 
fortune, has announced the sale 
of his radio interests in New 
Mexico. 

Participating in the sale were 

Albert Buck and Merle Tucker, 
who with Mr. Rand, owned the 
Rio Grande Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., owner and_ licensee of 
KRTC, Santa Fe; KOAT, Albu- 
querque; KRSN, Los Alamos, 
ind “ llup. The Gal- 
lup_ station was sold to Mr. 
Tucker, former general man- 
ager of the chain. 

Bh. purchaser is a syndicate 

ade up of . Bumpas, 
Herbert Pwimber! and A. M. 
Cadwell, all of Baton Rouge, La. 


disclosed but was estimated to 
be about $150,000. 
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How much color 
WILL YOUR ADVERTISERS REQUIRE... 


No newspaper publisher can forecast with any 
assurance the amount of color his advertisers 
will want to use five years, ten years, fifteen 
years from today. But he can prepare now to 
be ready for whatever those color demands 
may be — and fortunately he can do so without 
having to make any initial non-productive 
investment. 


An installation of the new Hoe Color- 
Convertible Newspaper Press gives him un- 
excelled equipment for straight black printing, 
plus any color-printing facilities he may wish 
for present-day needs, without necessitating 
the purchase of any parts not required for 
immediate use. 


Then as the call for spot or full color print- 
ing develops, the necessary facilities can be 
added at a minimum of expense and installa- 
tion time. 


As an example of the ease and speed with 
which such a subsequent installation can be 
made, a leading newspaper actually began to 
utilize additional color-printing equipment on 
the eighth day after it was shipped from the 
Hoe plant. 


RAVOL 4 Come. 


910 East 138th Street New York 54, N.Y. 


1960? 


BRANCHES: BOSTON °* CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO © BIRMINGHAM °* PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Delivery Trend Seen 
Replacing Mail Subs 


By George A. Brandenburg 


‘ONTINUED TREND of convert- 
e mail pA to — 
forms of rural delivery is 
dicted by John Canny, Mai on 
( Wis.) Newspapers, who recent- 
ly completed a survey among 
Central States dailies and found 
that during the past four years 
mail circulation has dropped 
10% Ee annual rates in- 
creased 32%. 

Mail subscriptions are due to 
decline, he asserted, although 
total circulation figures sho 

. “Looking 


ther into the future, I believe 
that rural mail circulation will 
continue to grow, but mail cir- 
culation, as we have known it 
on a paid in advance annual ba- 
sis, will continue to decline,” he 
added. 
Trend to Delivery 

Mr. Canny also believes that 
mail subscriptions in towns and 
villages, even on the smallest 
—- will soon be a thing of 

e 


While mail subscription lists 
thrived during and after the 
first war, the trend of convert- 
ing mail subscriptions in towns 
and villages to home delivered 
carrier circulation has started, 
said Mr. Canny, This trend of 
converting ej “subscriptions to 
other forms of circulation con- 
tinues today, he pointed out. 

Weekly-Monthly Pay Plans 

“Weekly and monthly pay- 
ment plans in rural areas will 





they 
lend themselves so well to ro: 
MAIL CIRCULATION 


lecting a higher annual rate,” 
he said. “It is conceivable that 
some aggressive manufacturer 
might develop an efficient and 
low priced vending machine 
= « will sell for $25 or less 
and which will boost newspaper 
single copy — to a far great- 
er degree through the simple 
expedient of making the news- 
paper more readily available. 

“If the —g postal rates force 

newspapers to make a substan- 
tial increase in R. F. D. rates, 
some evening newspapers may 
develop daily motor route serv- 
ice to the farmers in their 
county of publication at rates 
comparable to city of publica- 
tion home delivery rates. 

“We have already established 
a special type of dealer in com- 
munities too small for carrier 
service and formerly served by 
mail. 

“This s al dealer is usually 
a general store who buys our 
newspaper at the regular dealer 
wholesale rate and in turn sells 
the papers on a weekly basis to 
his customers at the suburban 
carrier rate. His take is less 
than a carrier boy’s profit, but 
it works and has enabled us to 
break down the sales resistance 
of a $15.60 per year mail sub- 
scription rate.” 

Results of Survey 

Herewith are the results of 
Mr. Canny’s survey, showing 
the downward trend of mail cir- 
culation and the upward swing 
in annual rates: 

















A. B. C. Annual Report Annual Rates 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1946 61947, 1948 = :1949 
8,226 855 6,753 7,123 7,058 9.00 .CO 9.00 10.40 
2,872 2,067 1,689 1,445 1,399 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 
*9,417 9,483 «9,785 = 10,216 += 10,609 §.00 .00 .00 .00 
#9,430 9,318 += -9,668 ;461 11,035 7.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
797 671 640 598 ‘584 7.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
10,066 9,563 9,204 8,096 7,281 7.00 00 .00 12.00 
2,528 2,261 2,022 1,756 1,622 7.00 00 00 12.00 
13,737 11,904 11,518 10,765 9,965 00 .00 10.00 10.00 
680 80,442 79,907 75,892 75,029 -00 -50 11.50 11.50 
39,414 38,548 36,626 34,739 34,433 -00 50 .50 11.50 
7,864 7,344 7,458 7,019 7,092 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 
25,900 27,777 27,443 27,141 26,267 .50 50 50 50 
4,426 4617 4,438 4,338 3,823 6.00 .00 6.00 .00 
17,163 16,762 15,354 14,887 14,353 7.00 00 00 .00 
378 338 301 258 223 .00 7.00 00 -00 
*11,597 11,937 12,533 12,748 12,748 00 -00 00 .00 
3,721 3,766 3,530 3,541 3,441 .00 7.00 7.00 00 
*10,973 11,685 12,343 12,525 12,841 00 7.00 7.00 .50 
4,580 3,889 3,581 3,373 3,140 00 7.00 7.00 -00 
10,490 10,193 9,914 9,912 9,934 00 .00 00 .00 
200 21,311 281 22,423 22,349 -00 -00 00 11.00 
10,360 10,994 10,733 8,692 9,203 .00 .00 00 10.40 
15,638 14,798 13,728 12,195 9,350 00 .00 00 10.40 
15,050 13,958 12,410 412,835 11,405 .00 7.50 50 -50 
6,200 4,821 4, 3, 3,554 .00 7.50 50 7.50 
— Sim oem. 102 Ore = Sto 199% 33% 
lo lo AG 10. nerease 11% lo lo 
*Indicates newspapers tha’ wa 
° . e 
Carriers Insured 50 Years with Daily 
_ VANCO' B. C.— Accident | New Brunswick, N. J.—Miss 
insurance th death and dis- Melicent Perkins recently cele- 


ability payments up to $1,000 
is now being offered to 2,000 
carriers of the Daily Province. 
Carriers over the age of 10 are 
given a policy at less than half 
the usual premium. 
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brated her 50th anniversary 
with the Daily Home News and 
Sunday Times. She is now vice- 
president and secretary of the 
company which publishes both 
newspapers. 





Little Merchant Plan 
Support Is Advised 
More than 100 circulation ex- 
ecutives and their wives at- 
tended the spring meeting of 
the Ohio Circulation Managers’ 
Association in Youngstown, 
—< 11, 12 and 13. 
president of Inter- 
national Circulation Managers’ 
iation, ~~. arrange- 
ments for the June meeting at 
Murray Bay, Quebec. He urged 
circulators to protect with all 
the resources at their command 
the “Little Merchant Plan” of 
carrier boy management, point- 
ing out that it is the most vital 
part of circulation operation 
and can weakened through 
neglect and carelessness. 

William F. Maag, editor and 
ened of the Youngstown 
Vindicator, was host at lunch- 
eon when C. Gordon Strong, 
business manager and treasurer 
of the Toledo (O.) Blade, spoke 
on personnel and cost problems. 

Two highlights of the sessions 
were the presentation of a 
$1,000 check to John Brennan 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
for the Joseph V. Madigan 
memorial Fund and the con- 
ferring of an Honorary Life 
Membership with Gold Card 
on Clem O’Rourke of the Cleve- 
land Press. 

The $1,000 was made up of 
contributions received from in- 
dividual members which were 
a by an amount 
from the OCMA treasury. Mr. 
+ ned accepted the gift on 
behalf of the trustees of the 
fund. The fund was created 


in honor of the late Joseph V. 
Madigan, circulation manager 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
and a former OCMA president, 
to help former _newspaperboys 
to finance a college education. 

The local committee in charge 
of arrangements for the conven- 
tion was Harold 
Paulson, circulation manager of 
the Vindicator, and Homer 
Schaeffer and Jack Kennedy of 
his staff. 


Carrier. Notes 
A 15-yvEaR-otp Dayton 
Journal Herald carrier, 


(O.) 


Lonny and Charles Ferguson 
were presented with their 
fourth diamond awards as mas- 
ter dealers recently when 150 
Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele- 
gram carriers were hosts to 
their parents for dinner. . . 
Seven hundred Denver (Colo.) 
Post carriers really broke ape 
at their annual winter outi: 
Winter Park, Colo. Post iM 
were awarded the trip for their 
oustanding sales records, mak- 
ing the trip aboard a special 
chartered train. 


a 
First Merit Awards 
Utica, N. Y.—The first News- 
paperboy Awards of Merit 
given by the New York State 
Circulation Managers Associa- 
tion go to Clifford Smith, Buf- 


falo’ Evening News, and ‘James 
Barton, Rochester Democrat & 
Chronicle. 
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NEWSPAPER PRESSES 


Rebuilt and Used Rotary Presses 
Pressroom and Stereotype Equipment 


APS Matrix Scorchers and Supplies 


JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


28 Years of World-Wide Service 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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$472,500-99 


IN CASH PRIZES 


offered in contests created, 
conducted and guaranteed by 


Randolph Associates since 1949 


Among Randolph Associates’ clients are R*= DOLPH ASSOCIATES is 


the following distinguished newspapers: proud to number among its clients 
the newspapers you see listed at 


* BOSTON POST the left. In contests conducted by Ran- 


dolph Associates for these newspapers 
*% CHICAGO HERALD AMERICAN and other organizations during the past 


15 months, the total prize funds amount 








*% DETROIT TIMES to the staggering sum of $472,500.00! It 

takes skill to operate these contests—and 

*% LOS ANGELES TIMES it requires financial responsibility. But 

even more than that, it takes creative 

% MILWAUKEE SENTINEL genius, experience and conscientious man- 

agement. If you are interested in a sound, 

*% OAKLAND POST ENQUIRER sustaining, self-financing, guaranteed 

reader-interest contest, be sure to call on 

*& SAN FRANCISCO Randolph Associates. If you can use 

CALL-BULLETIN §,000, 10,000, 20,000 or 25,000 added cir- 

culation at no cost or risk to you, ask the 

% SEATTLE POST- newspapers listed what we have done for 
INTELLIGENCER them. We can do as much for you. 





| visit US IN THE WALDORF TOWERS DURING THE CONVENTION TO GET MORE DETAILS | 
RANDOLPH ASSOCIATES, nc 


333 NO. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Chicago Telephone: F1Umboldt 9-2222 New York Telephone: DIgby 9-4744 
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A Newspaper Foible: 
Synonym-Hunting 


By Alexander Sloan 


(A copyreader on the Newark 
News, Mr. Sloan is an M.A. in 
English from Princeton who 
has a hobby of collecting weird 
synonyms in newspaper copy.) 


IN HIs PREFACE to “A Treasury 
of Great Reporting,” Herbert 
Bayard Swope says he thinks 
“our headlines have gone too 
far afield” because they “seek 
tricks in semantics and fight 
repetition as though repetition 
were a plague. Seaetiees it is 
the best way of gaining em- 
phasis.” 

What Mr. Swope might have 
added, but didn’t, is that this 
deliberate avoidance of —- 

on permeates newspaper writ- 
ing enerally, and is not merely 

aracteristic of headlines. 
it is oat too much to say that 


mens journalese such 
= 5 “Grill, » “Rap, ” “Flay, ” 


Under date of March 31, 1950, 

a Washington dispatch from one 
of the wire services said: “Con- 
cern also has been felt by Hoff- 
standing Uy tee Roveneon sann- 
y the pean man- 

in-thi poe Bef of Marshall Plan 
objectives and the means being 
used ,to attain the announced 


Presumably the “objectives” 
= the “goals” are one and the 
thing, and dragging in 
the aioe th oot ag 
except e going a 
Bander for the render, fo nor 
ing an ing, the 
last part of the | sentence could 
very aa be: “. Marshall 
Plan objectives and the means 
being used to attain them.” 
Antipathy to Pronouns 
Another example of this an- 
tipathy to pronouns is in a 
ress association dispatch from 
estern Germany, under date 
of June 25, 1948. It said: “Be- 
fore the war there wasn’t a 
jukebox in all Germany. Now 
the record machine is a stan- 
dard feature.” The natural way 
of casting the second sentence 
would be “Now it is,” etc. The 
stilted term “record machine” 


Furthermore, 
there are several types of rec- 
ord machines, including the or- 
dinary phonograph. 

Still more inexcusable from 


aT 


9, 1949: “A veteran Bibb County 
Co bho & — — 
y with ste Z 

from a blind man who operates 
a concession stand in the legal 


there was 
= in this ee ~ 3 
a_ synonym. e ver 
“there” after “concession” 
would , or “in the build- 
82 


ing” 
“legal. 

As a matter of fact, “court- 
house,” like “apartment house,” 
“department store” and many 
poco terms, does not lend itself 

readily to synonym - coining. 
“Legal building” may be the 
best possible substitute, if one 
is actually needed, just as the 
lling “multi - family 
dwelling” may be the only sat- 
isfactory alternative to “apart- 
ment house.” 

Macy's by Any Other Name 

“Department store” is a par- 
ticularly thorny problem for 
the synonym addict. The New 
York correspondent of an out- 
of-town paper who referred to 
Macy’s department store in the 
lead called it “the busy mart” 
in the second paragraph 

On December 8, 1948, a New 
York tabloid, describing a shop- 

ng case in a Newark, N. J., 

eg stag on store, identified it 
in the second paragraph as the 
“Kresge shop.” Even the high- 
falutin’ town word “em- 
porium” would seem better than 
“shop” to describe a nine-story, 
block square establishm 


without the superfluous 


ent 
such as the Kresge-Newark es- 
tablishment is. 

But the weirdest concoction 
of all for “department store” 
was sent in by a rural corres- 
pondent of a certain paper sev- 
eral years ago. He called it “a 
hive of salesmanship” (possibly 
he had been ‘stung’ there), but 
that was one time when a copy- 
reader drew the line at a 
synonym and ruled it out. 

But here is an outlandish 
synonym that did get into a 
New Jersey newspaper recent- 
ly. The story dealt with a 
freak mishap, in which a wheel 
flew off a trailer truck. After 
using the word “wheel” four 
times within three long para- 
— the writer came up in 

lesperation with this gem of a 
sentence: “A tinkle of broken 

glass . . . announced the sad 
a of the circular traveler's 
itinerary in the vestibule of 
Scotty’s Diner.” 

A _ close runner-up, though, 
would seem to be this headline 
from a Boston paper Sept. 15, 
1928, to exact: Eggs in 

ttores — Cold Storage 
Ovals Are Sold as Fresh.” And 
how will you have your “ovals” 
this morning, sir, fried or 
poached? 

Often, of course, an atrocious 
synonym is used for the hu- 
morous effect, and such may 
have been the case with that 
headline. But apparently there 
was no attempt at the ludicrous 
in a wire service story from 
Paris a few years ago that ob- 
served that “Scrambled eggs 
are a refuge for many elder! 
ova.” Just another illustration 
“oe “ova-worked” synonym 

In normal English, “elderly 
ones” have sufficed if the 
writer did not want to repeat 





“eggs.” But, indefinite pro- 
nouns are shunned in journal- 
ism as much as the personal 
ones are. 

Carry Your Rain Shelter 

Another Paris dispatch some 
years ago said that “one person 
in every hundred at least loses 
an umbrella in Paris every 
year.” and it added: “The po- 
lice lost and found de svteanen 
took in 30,000 rain shelters last 
year.” Not only is this synonym 
unnatural and obviously coined 
for the occasion; it is too in- 
definite to be a good one, for a 
roof, a lean-to, a rubber hat or 
a raincoat is likewise a rain 
shelter. 

Then there are the hack- 
neyed synonyms used to give a 
scientific or pseudo - scientific 
touch to an otherwise straight 
narrative. A “dead whale” in 
the lead becomes a “deceased 
mammal” in the next sentence 
or next paragraph, just as an 
elephant is almost invariably 
referred to as a “pachyderm.” 
A wire service dispatch some 
years ago about a tax in France 


on chewing gum used the 
plebeian term “chewing gum”. 
once. On the second time 


around it became “the flavored 
chicle” (in case anybody didn’t 
know — chewing gum was), 
and on the third time it was 
identified” ‘ss “the American 

uct” (an entirely unneces- 
sary bit of flag-waving, it would 
seem). 

There must tbe thousands of 
readers—the Kansas City milk- 
man, for instance—who neither 
know nor care what a “pachy- 





derm” is. The chances are that 
they are unconsciously a bit 
resentful at having such a word 
tossed out at them in an other- 
wise simple little story. 

Much has been written in re- 
cent years about the necessity 
of simplifying newspaper copy. 
Keeping synonyms to a_ mini- 
mum might well be added to 
the precepts for short words 
and short sentences, as devices 
to further comprehension. 

In this connection it ought to 
be remembered that the general 
public has nowhere near the 
breadth of knowledge that the 
average newspaperman has. To 
any reporter or copyreader 
“solon” is the natural equiva- 
lent term for “legislator” (even 
though the original Solon was 
a law-giver rather than law- 
maker.) But the chances are 
that any sort of poll at all 
among the public would show 
almost complete unfamiliarity 
with this synonym, even among 
persons of some education. 

Of course, no one interested 
in good writing—as newspaper- 
men and women should be— 
would argue for a minute that 
—— should never be used. 

They give flavor and distinction 
when properly handled, and 
reading would be a pretty 
dreary business if the same 
words were repeated endlessly. 

Those eg —T. 


hen they said in their cele- 
brated, , work, “Modern English 

Usage,” “that the obvious is 
better than the obvious avoid- 
ance of it.” 





Parents have said it with 
know the talents and leadership of their children, demon- 


strated at school, will be 





enthusiastic warmth for they 


., 
5 


d and acclaimed through 





the Journal School Page . . . 


activities. 










have won 





is a two-way benefit. 


itself, brimming with pictures and stories of varied school 
Its friendly interest 
and civic-mindedness 


for the Journal, too. 


This deeper, more humanized editorial policy 


and community pride . . 
for the advertiser who builds brand preference 
through the Journal advertising columns. 


virtually a little newspaper in 












leadership 


It builds loyal readers 
. and a ready market 
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Where the chef eats 
his own cooking, 
you know the 
food is good! 
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By the same token, you can count on complete 
satisfaction with Chicago SUN-TIMES Syndicate 
features. We produce them primarily for our own 
use in The Chicago SUN-TIMES. They’ve got to 
be good for our circulation of over 629,000 daily, 
over 729,000 Sunday—or they’re not good enough 
to offer you. Check your needs against this list of 
proved readership builders—then wire for samples 
and details today! 


CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 





HARRY B. BAKER, General Manager 
211 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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DAILY STRIPS 


Bessie. . . by Nick Penn 
Bozo... by Foxo Reardon 
Candy... by Tom Dorr 


‘Christina Anders. . .by Robert Acomb 


Jack and Judy in Bibleland 

...by Robert Acomb 
Scarlet O'Neil. . . by Russell Stamm 
Steve Canyon... by Milton Caniff 
The Berrys... by Carl Grubert 
The Toodles. .. by The Baers 


SUNDAY COLOR PAGES 


Grin and Bear It... by George Lichty 
Jack and Judy in Bibleland 

+.» by Robert Acomb 
Scarlet O'Neil. . . by Russell Stamm 
Steve Canyon... by Milton Caniff 
The Berrys. . . by Carl-Grubert 
The Toodles. . . by The Baers 


HUMOR PANELS 


Addled Ads. . .. by Harry Lutke 
Animal Antics. . . by Ed Nofziger 
Emily and Mabel... by Angelo 

From Nine to Five... by Jo Fischer 
Funny Angles... by Angelo 

Grin and Bear It. . . by George Lichty 
Hi Nabor... by Olin Miller 

Hit or Miss. . . by George Sixta 
Scuffy . . . by Irving Phillips 
Word-A-Day... by Mickey Bach 


WOMEN’S FEATURES 


Designs for Living. . . by Effa Brown 
Fashion Horoscope... by Colette 
Streamliners . . . by Stella White 
Tasty Tricks... by Inez Cooke 


EDITORIAL FEATURES 


Burck’s Editorial Cartoon 
Citizens of Tomorrow Speak 
(Purdue Opinion Panel) 

Coast to Coast with Kup 
Foreign Comment... by Irving Pflaum 
Grist and Grits... by Olin Miller 
Let’s Talk About You... by Dr. Ralph Habas 
Portraits... by James J. Metcalfe 
Today's Outdoor Note... by Eddie Meier 
Twistagrams... by J. Langdon Sullivan 
Your Family Doctor 

.- by Morris Fishbein, M.D. 











Hoosier Panel 
Sounds Off 
On Pet Peeves 


Inpranapo.is—The Fourth Es- 
tate went “on trial” at the 16th 


tizens—at- 
torney, housewife, farmer, 
manufacturer, schoolteacher and 
merchant — sounded off their 
pet peeves about newspapers in 
answering 10 questions pre- 
pared by Wray E. Fleming, 
HSPA — secretary. 

came like 
this: 1—Grime news is over- 
emphasized and printed in too 
great detail. Sex news is over- 
Played. 2—Advertisements often 
make misleading 


statements and ; 


newspapers should police their 
advertising more carefully. 3— 
Most newspapers could do a 
better job of keeping public 
service well in mind. 


None of the panel felt news- Beryl 


paper policy might con- 
trolled by advertisers, and in 
conclusion they that 
“There aren’t too many things 
wrong with the Indiana news- 
papers they read.” 
one business of the two- 
sessions included the elec- 
ee of Paul R. Bausman, Wash- 
ington —— as president to 


succeed hergens, Tell 
City News. New directors are 
Franklin Schurz, South Bend 


Tribune, and Ed H. Harris, Rich- 
mond ‘Palladium-item, repre- 
senting dailies, and Don Mont- 
gomery, Petersburg Press, and 

Wi , Garrett Clipper, 
weeklies. 


In concluding his questioning 
of the panel, Mr. Fleming asked 
about a charge made by labor 
that newspapers are interested 
only in preserving the status 
quo and not in improving the 
common welfare. The readers 
disagreed with the charge, 


Ruth Chin Wins 
AP Photo Contest 

INDIANAPOLIS—Miss Ruth Chin, 
Muncie Star and Muncie Eve- 
ning Press, won the major prize 
in the Indiana Associated Press 
Photography contest. 

er winning feature picture, 

“Just a Friend of the Family,” 
depicted a family of dogs with 
a monkey. It won the top 
honor, the Bushemi award on 
$25 in cash. 
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Dale C. Schofner, Indianapolis 
Star, won first place for news. 

Eugene C. . publisher 
of the Indianapolis Star and In- 
dianapolis News, was host at a 
reception preceding the dinner 
oaelien at which the —— 
officers were announced: Ro! 
P. Early, managing editor of 
the Indianapolis Star, elevated 
to chi an for the coming 
year; Tom Showalter, manag- 
ing editor of the Crawfordsville 
Journal Review, vice-chairman, 
and John Jameson, Indiana bu- 
reau chief for AP, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Award Is Presented 
To Helene Foellinger 


InDIANAPOLIS—Miss Helene 
Foellinger, publisher of the 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel and 
Journal-Gazette, received the 
annual Fannie Wright Memorial 
Award for distingui: service 
in journalism from Indianapolis 
= Chaper of Theta Sigma 


i. 

Other first-prize winners in 
the five divisions of the Hoosier 
Headliner Awards included Miss 
Bronell, Gary Post- 
Tribune, straight news; Mrs. 
Pearl Hafstrom, South Bend 
Tribune, straight news series; 
Miss Lenora Williamson, Terre 
Haute Tribune and Star, feature 
story; Miss Yvonne Petrie, Ham- 
mond Times, woman’s page fea- 
ture; Mrs. Eloise (Pat) Small, 
Williamsport Pioneer, editorial. 

7 


Newsmen’s Death Rate 
Subject of Article 


- naga University, Ga.—The 
Fen issue of Journalism 
rterly, published here by 
the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism and the 
Association of Accredited 
Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, on June 1 will 
carry a study of “The Pace 
That Kills,” a detailed compari- 
son of the death rate among 
daily newspaper editorial work- 
ers and that of the population 
as a whole. 

Each issue of the Quarterly 
contains an annotated guide 
(usually 15 pages or more) to 
all important articles on jour- 
nalistic topics published in 
American and foreign periodi- 
cals a preceding three 
months.  Quarterly’s book 
review section (usually 20 to 
30 pages) carries authoritative 
reviews of new books on jour- 
nalism and related subjects. 


Mylander Takes 
Job as GOP 

s s 
Publicity Head 

WAsHINGTON—William H. My- 
lander, Cowles publications po- 
litical writer, has been ap- 
pointed director of public rela- 
tions for the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. 

Mr. Mylander’s selection to 
succeed the late William 
Murphy, who Nov. 27, 
came as a surprise in press 
circles. The Committee has 
spent several months examin- 
ing the qualifications of many 
sponsored candidates and dis- 
cussing the prospects of obtain- 
ing the services of others. 
“Feelers” had been put out to 
Bert Andrews, chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the New 
York Herald Tribune, and to 
Lyle Wilson, head of the United 


Press bureau here. Neither was 
interested. 
$25,000 a Year 

Mr. Mylander has resigned 
from the Washington Bureau 
of Cowles publications to take 
the position, salary of which is 
reported to be $25,000 a year, 
the amount paid his predeces- 
sor. 

The appointee is 46 years old, 
a_ 1924 graduate of Ohio State 
University who has remained 
continuously in journalism 
since that year, with the excep- 
tion of wartime service in the 
Office of Censorship. He joined 
Cowles in 1944, 





4 Bids Weighed 
For Guam News; 


Under $25,000 


WAsHINGTON — The 
News, Navy-owned Meily” rm 
the only paper on the island, 
will be sold shortly for less than 
$25,000. Terms of sale require 
establishment of a new plant off 
government premises but in- 


Cc. clude equipment and newsprint 


stocks. 

Carlton Skinner, governor of 
Guam, has delivered four 
bids received to the Navy De- 
partment and they are being re- 
viewed, preliminary to contract 
award, by the Congressional 
joint committee on printing. 

Names and offers were not 
disclosed. However, it is known 
that the high bid was placed by 
a group of Guamanian business- 
men with no publishing e 
ence; second came from 
GI’s now in newspaper work in 
the State of Washington; third 
bidder is a San Francisco busi- 


publishing; 
came from a Louisiana pub- 
lisher. 


4th Baseball School 


Norristown, Pa.—The fourth 
annual baseball school spon- 
sored by the Times Herald will 
open May 15. Directors are 
John T. McGuire, promotion 
manager and Felix (Red) Mc- 
Carthy, sports editor. 





easier, and 


MR. PUBLISHER! 


If you own a good daily newspaper in a live city of 
50,000 population or upwards, an: 


If you have so much work to do that you cannot give 
attention to the things you most want to do, or 


If you feel you have earned the right to take life a bit 
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NEWSPAPER a NEWS: ») 


Australia 


©The only journal giving the 
news of advertisers, advertis. 
ing, publishing, printing anc 
commercial broadcasting I 
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newspapering, 


A man who grew up in the editorial side of newspa- 
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Fact.... 


Every one of America’s 80 million life insurance 
policyholders has an indirect stake in the 
country’s business and industry—averaging 
$280 at the beginning of 1950. 








Altogether their life insurance companies have put more 
than $22 billions to work in business and industry 

on the policyholders’ behalf . . . capital that provides 
jobs for millions of people. 


They’re providing nearly $10 billions to public 
utilities, supplying light and power for homes and 
factories. 


They have invested nearly $914 billions in industrial 
and commercial enterprises . . . from local warehouses 
and department stores to large factories. 


They have more than $3 billions at work with railroads 
serving every section of the country. 


Life insurance assets do a double job. They aid 
communities and the nation as a whole, they also earn 
income for the benefit of the individual policyholders. 


The Institute of Life Insurance provides these facts and 
figures to meet the interest of policyholders and the 
general public. As a central source of information about 
life insurance and how it operates, the Institute is set 
up to answer inquiries from the public and the press. 


THE INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE ———..CENTRAL SOURCE OF 
INFORMATION ———. 488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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than 1% through a consistent 
follow-up system and modern 
filing methods. 


Because most newspapers con- 
— collections on such type of 


Clarence 
ager of the Courier-Post, is of 
special significance. - 


Salesminded Credit Man 
He claims that the a 
collection record was 
lished without leaving a a 
many ads out of the paper. 

a . i place,” Mr. 
righ’ “a credit t manager 
has a great oes ee , 2 = 

de 

just as sales-minded as the most 
suubitions huckster you have in 
your phon 

ow, I’m broad minded 
enough to know that when a 
nice juicy 7-time ad is held up 
by the credit a, you 
don’t quite picture the credit 
Manager as super salesman. But 
=. me say this to classified 


<_< sale just isn’t com- 


Linage is most important, but 
who of us wants to get paid off 
in lines come next pay day? 
Precautions Needed 
“A good credit system can in- 
crease linage and still cut down 
losses. The public soon gets to 
ragged that your services have to 
aid for and an old account 
setied be before another ad could 


my of course, collections 
cannot do the job alone. Cer- 
tain logical precautions on the 
Passing of credit are necessary 
before the ad goes in the paper. 
“This involves a few rules 


cular! 
cations. But, it is 
too, to be sal led and the 
fewer the ng ag the better. 
My reasoning is based on the 
firm conviction that 98%, 
better are basically hon: 


Cash in 3 Classifications 


or 


Mr. Wright said the Courier- th 


Post = for cash with order on 


‘an to 
Rent,” and “Household Articles 
For Sale” where it is determ- 
ined that the customer 2S mov- 
—- out of the trading 
ee matter of fact hea said, 
“we salvage a = percentage 
of these ads by the simple ex- 
pedient of requesting the ad- 
taker to get the husband’s em- 
ployment in the case of the 
“Wanted to Rent,’ and the new 
address if possible, or again, em- 
ployment in the case of the 
“Household Articles For Sale.’ 
“Only in remote instances is 
the customer unable to supply 
this information. Of course, if 
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How Charge Account 
Losses Can Be Cut 


the customer is going to move 
away from our area we 
ask that they pay cash.” 

Mr. Wright PF eveloped the 
—* that despite regulations, 
there cases which have to 
be handled “individually. He en- 
courages the girls in the tele- 
phone room to contact the credit 
department while a customer, 
who cannot pay cash, is still on 
the phone. 

“We explore every situation 
in an effort to find some basis 
for the passing of credit. 

“One of the toughest things 
to regulate is the limitation on 
credit, They range all the way 
from $5 to $50. There are some 
papers which make no excep- 
tions. This just doesn’t make 


are many people quite 
able to pay for a $20 ad and a 
few who cannot afford even 
$1.50. I don’t believe in throw- 
ing out high-class stuff just be- 
cause of the price tag. In the 
extension of credit each case 
must stand on its own merit.” 
Starts with the Order 
Mr. Wright’s system begins to 
work at the time the ad is taken. 
“Our ad order,” he said, “is a 
two-part carbon snap out form. 
Both copies are sent to 
credit department. After check- 
ing, the original is sent to the 
composing room and the dupli- 


for the accounting 
department. 

“This is filed ahead to the 
expiration date. Each day’s ac- 
cumulated expirations are in- 
voiced on a triplicate form. 
bay» form is set 5-up for 

poo oe We use an electronic 

“The original white copy is 
the ledger card, the second is a 
thin sheet for the collector’s 
third is the post- 


“The ledger card is punched 
and placed on a rotary file in 
such a way that each month has 


copy and the 
card bill. 


to a special position for credit de- 


partment follow-up. 

“Accounts with more than one 
charge are enclosed in a little 
jacket, As the charges are paid, 
the cards are so marked with a 
rubber date stamp and placed 
in a paid file, which is set up in 
quarterly periods. These cards 
are kept for about a year and 
en thrown out.” 

Procedure Outlined 


Mr. Wright said a combina- 
tion of notices and letters were 
most effective in the collection 
routine, which he explained as 
follows: 

hs the 20th of each month 

e type up a No. 1 and No. 2 
notices. together with a file copy, 
to every account originating in 
the month previous. 

“Easy access to these accounts 
is made possible by the position- 
ing on the file. The No. 1 notice 
is “ro out right away and 
No. 2 notice and the file copy 
are ge together omg | one week 
later when the No. 2 notice is 
mailed 


typed up se remaining 
files efter having Deen checked 
for ——_ and add-ons.” 

At the time the third notice 


which is placed in 
file, another rotary affair 
Mr. Wright originated. 

The next two collection ef- 
forts are form letters, one going 
out over Mr. Wright’s signature 
and the other signed by Herbert 
W. Tushingham, classified ad- 


peal while trying to collect and 
Mr. Tushingham’s letter has a 
estion that the adver- 
tiser get in touch with the credit 
department so that they won’t 
send the sheriff out. 

Next comes a phone call and 
two more letters. What's left 
over after that, goes to a collec- 
A bd account 


$3 0 

“Of course,” Mr. Wright 4 
“all the time I’ve also had 
outside ‘collector, on a oalezy 
basis, at work on all these ac- 
counts within about a six-mile 
radius, 

45 Calls a Day 

“He does a pretty good job, 

averaging about 45 calls a day. 


the I also use him on other than 


transient classified work. An 
outside man can do a lot of 
things impossible to accomplish 
from inside the xe particu- 
lark in locating s! 

ip until several Snonths ago 
I had been giving the collector 
his copies when they were 10 
days old. The volume was get- 
ting just too big for one man to 
handle. A little checking showed 
up the fact that almost 40% of 
these accounts were paying 
within an additional 10-day 
period. 

“In other words, almost -_ 
of his accounts were going in 
and out of his files almost be- 
fore he had a chance to call on 
them. I now them over 
to him when they are 20 days 
old which gives him more time 
to concentrate on those that 
need it.” 

The wording in the fourth and 
fifth letters in the collection 
routine, which starts with three 
card notices, offers a key to 
some of the success of the Cour- 
ier-Post system. Both are force- 
ful, yet tactful. 

Letter from Wright 

Mr. Wright’s letter states: 

“Here at the Courier-Post we 
think of our classified ad users 
as something more than cus- 
tomers; we like to think of you 
as one of our friends, We would 
like to feel that you will give 
this letter the same considera- 
tion as we would one coming 
from you. 

“This reminder that your ac- 
count is considerably overdue 
is still part of a friendly busi- 
ness transaction which we en- 
tered into when you authorized 
us to publish classified advertis- 
ing in our widely-read columns. 

“If there is some reason why 





Clarence P. Wright, credit man- 


ager, Camden Courier-Post, 
checks an account in his rotary 


file. 


our bill cannot be paid NOW, or 
if there is any question regard- 
ing the charge, won’t you please 
advise us promptly so t we 
may know the situation.” 
Letter from Tushingham 

Mr. Tushingham’s letter 
states: 

“I was surprised to learn from 
our Credit Manager that he has 
sent you several reminders re- 
garding your unpaid account for 
classified advertising, and ac- 
cording to his records, no pay- 
ment or acknowledgment has 
come from you. 

“Next to money in the bank, 
a person’s credit is his most 
valuable asset. May I therefore 
suggest that you make it a point 
to pay this bill or make some 
arrangements with Mr. Wright, 
of our credit department, with- 
in the next few days. I am sure 
you will find him ieest consider- 
ate. Otherwise you will force 
him to turn your account over 
to a collection agency. 

“All of us at the re 
Newspapers are anxious to be 
of assistance to you. Won’t you 
call or send your remittance 
right away.” 


Pioneer Newswoman 
Of Buffalo Dies 
Y.—Mrs. Ada 


Hameourec, N. 
Louise Davenport Kendall, 84, 
ee —e~ oe in Buffa- 


lo, died A 
When she was in her early 
20’s, she persuaded the late 


Frederick W. Kendall, city edi- 
tor of the old Buffalo Express, 
to give her a job as a reporter 
and two years later they were 
married. Mr. Kendall, who 
died in 1943, was chief editorial 
writer of the Buffalo Courier- 
Express for 20 years. Mrs. Ken- 
dall was one of five women, 
members of the National Wom- 
en’s party, who were jailed 
during the first World War 
after women’s suffrage demon- 
strations in front of the White 
House in Washington. 

Mrs. Kendall was society edi- 
tor of the Express five years, 
then became a feature writer 
for the Sunday Express. Her 
mother, Esther Chaddock Dav- 
enport, became society editor of 
the Buffalo Evening News, a 
position = = nearly half a 
century. her death at the 
age of 97, Mire — was 
writing a weekly column. 
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One of thirty-two Phototype faces designed 
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Col. Stovall, 
Tampa Tribune 
Founder, Dies 


Fla.—Wallace Fisher 


TAMPA, 

Stovall, 81, founder of the 
Tampa Morning Tribune and a 
prominent real estate and build- 
ing owner, died April 16. 

Col. Stovall brought out the 
first issue of the Tribune in 1893 
and relinquished control 30 
years later to a syndicate for 
$1,200,000. Then, at the height 
of the Florida boom in 1925, he 
launched the Tampa Telegraph 
with a 232-page issue. It was 
bought by the Tribune eight 


months later. 

The hobby of Col. Stovall was 
said to be “playing with 
Tamipa’s skyline,” because he 
constructed many large build- 
ings here. During his owner- 
ship, he built one of the finest 
newspaper plants in the South 
for the Tribune. 

An orphan, he left his native 
Elizabethtown, Ky., at the age 
of 16 and worked as a printer’s 
devil in country print shops in 
Florida. He established the 
Lake Weir (Fla.) Independent 
and later published the Ocala 
(Fla.) Free Press, the Sumter- 
ville (Fla.) Times and the Polk 
County News at Bartow, Fila. 
He was pressman, typesetter, 
reporter and advertising solici- 
tor for each paper in turn. 

en he was only 24 years 
of age, Mr. Stovall borrowed 
money and with “a big idea and 
a shirttail full of type” moved 
to Tampa and founded the Trib- 
une. The tiny early quarters 
have since been replaced three 
times with new buildings, each 
larger than the preceding one. 

Subscribers were few, adver- 
tisers apathetic and financing 
fleeting. One day, the sheriff 
closed the plant. 

“The paper must come out,” 
declared the young publisher, 
who defied authority, braved 
contempt of court, personally 
removed the sheriff’s notice and 
padlock and printed as usual. 
Jail doors yawned for him, but 
his nervy determination ac- 
tuated the authorities to over- 
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look his defiance. Business men 
saw that he meant business and 
they gave him support. 

The Tribune became a seven- 
day paper in 1908 and in 1924 
moved into a modern four-story 
building constructed for it. The 
next year, Col. Stovall sold the 
paper. Later, he helped his son, 
Wallace O. Stovall, to found the 
Telegraph. 

The influential publisher- 
builder was named a colonel on 
the staffs of two governors and 
the title stuck throughout the 
remainder of his life. With Rob- 
ert W. Bentley as his managing 


editor, Col. Stovall promoted 
many editorial causes influen- 
tial Tampa and Florida pub- 


lic life. 

“Tampa and Wallace Stovall 
will always be synonymous, for 
each largely was responsible for 
the development and success of 
the other,” wrote Dudley Had- 
dock of Sarasota, a former Trib- 
une staff writer under Col. 
Stovall, in a recent biography 
of the publisher, In this biog- 


raphy, Col. Stovall was de- 
seri as “a publisher’s pub- 
lisher,” and his influence on the 
progress of the state and upon 
Florida journalism extended 
throughout the state. 

a 


California Backs 
NEA Pilgrimage 

San Francisco — Publishers 
from the Far West will join in 
the Plymouth Rock pilgrimage 
of June 25. 

Lawrence A. Freeman, Cali- 
fornia Newspaper Publishers 
Association president, is expect- 
ed to head the ~~ traveling 
eastward. Others scheduled as 
delegates include Joseph R. 
Knowland, Oakland Tribune; 
Walter Kane, Bakersfield Cali- 
fornian; Seymour Sterling, San- 
ger Herald; Harry Green, John 
P. Scripps Newspapers; Roy A. 
Brown, San Rafael Independent 
Journal; Justus Craemer, presi- 
dent, California Press Associa- 
tion, and John B. Long, general 
manager, CNPA. 





Timed Delivery 
Service Is Offered 

Delivery of merchandise and 
promotional material timed to 
match the breaking of national 
advertising campaigns was 
planned this week. 

James Gray Co., Inc., of New 
York, established the service to 
overcome the comparative in- 
efficiency of air mail schedules. 
While not legally entering into 
competition with the mails, the 
company will move materials 
by air ‘to distant points so that 
advertisers and manufacturers 
may take advantage of local 
post office deliveries without 
the delay noted by some in air 
mail shipments. 

Edward N. Mayer, Jr., presi- 
dent of Gray, has signed con- 
tracts with pharmaceutical 
firms which want to speed ship- 
ment of new drugs to distribu- 
tors and retailers. In this way, 
store shelves will have the mer- 
chandise at the time the pro- 
duct is advertised nationally. 








Another Member of the Ludlow Tempo Family 


Ludlow Tempo Bold Condensed Italic is an- 
other member that has recently been added 
to the justly popular Tempo typeface family, 
and it will be available in sizes from 18 point 


to 72 point inclusive. 


@ The Tempo family now comprises fifteen 
attractive series, in a wide selection of faces, 
sizes and weights, from the graceful and 
dainty Tempo Light to the bold and rugged 
Tempo Black. Complementary italic and con- 
densed faces are included. In addition there 
are large Tempo price figures, as well as 
superior figures, adapted to practically any 


typographic set-up. 


@ With Ludlow Tempos the publisher is able 
to produce effective heads and advertising 
composition in up-to-the-minute style for the 


reader and advertiser. 


@ Specimen sheets showing any Ludlow 
Tempo typeface gladly sent on request, and 


without obligation. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 Clybourn Avenue = Chicago 14, Illinois 








Light and Light Italic 
Medium & Medium Italic 
Medium Condensed 

Bold and Bold Italic 
Bold Condensed and Italic 
Heavy Condensed and Italic 
Heavy and Italic 
Black & INLINE 
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RECENTLY members of Newsweek maga- 
zine’s editorial staff interviewed Mr. Leroy 
A. Lincoln, President of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, on the subject of 
Life insurance in general. 


The tremendous role that Life insurance 
plays in the national economy, and the inter- 
esting institutional material developed dur- 
ing the discussion, are so important that a 
motion picture has been made of this inter- 
view. This film will be given wide distribu- 
tion in line with Metropolitan’s “Open 
Book” policy. 


Naturally, in reply to questions from the 
editors, Mr. Lincoln made many references 
to Metropolitan’s achievements in 1949. In 
fact, the interview developed the information 
that is customarily included in the Annual 
Report to Policyholders. Accordingly, a 
complete transcript has been printed as the 
Company’s Report for 1949. Here are some 
of the highlights of that report: 


—‘Metropolitan...paid about $769,000,000 
(to beneficiaries and policyholders last year) 
.. and I might add further that...(this in- 
cludes) $502,000,000 to living policyholders.” 
—“For our 33,000,000 policyholders in the 
United States and Canada, the total Life 
insurance in force in the Metropolitan at 
the end of last year was almost $42,000,- 
000,000—an increase of 4 percent over the 
preceding year.” 
—‘‘Metropolitan’s assets totaled $9,700,000,- 
000, an increase of about 6 percent over the 
figure for 1948.” 
—“Through the combined efforts of the many 
health organizations, the average expecta- 
tion of life at birth has improved 18 years 
since 1900. At that time it was about 49 
years—while right now it is about 67.” 
—“Expenses for the Life insurance com- 
panies have gone up the same as for every- 
body else. For example, in the Metropolitan 
last year they increased about 4 percent . . . 
insurance in force in Metropolitan has in- 





creased about 80 percent since 1939, whereas 
Operating expenses have increased only 71 
percent.” 


—“In 1949, Metropolitan . . . paid $164,- 
000,000 in dividends to policyholders—the 
largest such amount in the Company’s his- 
tory. Dividends payable to policyholders in 
1950 will be somewhat larger in the aggre- 
gate than 1949.” 


—“Dividends would be substantially higher 
were it not for the low interest returns which 
have prevailed throughout the United States 
and Canada. For example, last year the net 
interest earned on Metropolitan assets was 
3.07 percent, compared with 3.03 in 1948, 
and with 5.18 in 1929.” 


Metropolitan’s Annual Report to Policy- 
holders for 1949 will be sent to anyone on 
request. In addition, copies of the film may 
be borrowed for showing by local business, 
civic, or other groups in which Metropolitan 
policyholders are interested. 


METROPOLITAN STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS...DECEMBER 31, 1949 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York). 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 














ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 





Statutory Policy Reserves. . .... =. $8,252,239,531.00 . «  « $7,298,735,485.05 
This amount, which is determined in accordance with legal re- U.S. Government ° “$2,884, 039,974. 00 
quirements, together with future premiums and reserve inter- Canadian Government . 242,548,827.19 
est, is necessary to assure payment of all future policy benefits. Provincial and rena 69,029, 148.93 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 531,949,902.00 Railroad . . <r Se 
Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, and Public Utility Le 
left and « « 2,167,230,348.06 
other payr » and d with the Company by Bonds of th Cc hi devel 
fi and policyholders to be returned in future years. pours 1 = “ ousing os site 121,095,071.93 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyhold: 164,260,999.00 = 7 ; — 
Set aside for payment in 1950 to those policyholders ‘eligible Stocks . 136,059,753.8° 
to receive them. all but $4, 534, 643. 85a are Preferred or Guaranteed. 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding . 35,804,438.43 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . pee 1,271,067,551.97 
have occurred but have not yet been reported. brea Loans on — ee 51,164238,419.48 
Other Policy Obligations . 64,879,400.04 es a ta 
Premiums received in aden: Teserves for ‘mortality pee Leans on Policies. . 393,258,765.52 
morbidity fi reserve for the program of Made to policyholders on : the security of their policies. 
equalization dividends on weekly premium policies, etc. 
‘Taxes Accrued . 36,825,574.00 Real Estate (after decrease by ceateeent of $25,000,000.00 
Including estimated amount of t taxes = payable i in 1950 on 1 the in the aggregate) . 247,728,331.90 
business of 1949 and $10,000,000.00 for Federal Taxes on 1947 Housing Projects and other coat estate 
and 1948 income under pending bill. acquired for investment . sons. 7 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans . _ 21,000,000.00 Properties for Company use . aeoenciane 
Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage in- 
All Other Obligations 42,355,959.00 debtedness (of which $7,166,352.46 is 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . $9,149,315,803.47 under contract of sale). . ‘ 35,987,813.07 
SURPLUS FUNDS Cash and Bank Deposits 150,379,081.15 
pen pe ae a Bap eo Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 137,886,883.07 
nassigned Funds (Sur; as) - : - 474,379,879.03 
Pi nected 72,831,829.99 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS . . . 558,631,879.03 Se =e 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLU. Ss FUNDS - $9,707,947,682.50 TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS . $9,707,947,682.50 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $456,197,535.92 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 
In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Statutory Policy Reserves are $8,252,353,652.00. Policy Claims 
Currently Outstanding are $35,863,091.43, and All Other Obligations are $42,183,185.00. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COPYRIGHT 1950— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 








Gentlemen: 
~ = e 
Metropolitan Life @ 1s. 
Insurance Company wane 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) STREET. 
} MADISON AveNUE, New York 10, N. Y. . city. 
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1,600 Honor 
Arch Ward at 
Civic Dinner 


Cutcaco— More than 1,600 


id personal tribute 
Chicago Tribune 


a testimo: 
anes peg 
ane 

m 


nn the Stevens 
Hotel. 

The occasion 
marked Mr. 
Ward’s 25th 
year with the 
| ue Parapet 

year as 
sports editor. 





constructive work by leaders 
in sports, religion, government, 
finance, theater and education. 
He was particularly cited for 
his athletic promotions—All- 
Star Football, Golden Gloves 
and other Tribune-sponsored 
sports events—which have net- 
ted millions for charity. 
Sports Leaders Attend 
Sports _ of today and 


on hand to pay fed H 


a 

omage to Arch Ward. Mes- 
sages of congratulations were 
received from hundreds who 
could not attend. Among the 
gifts presented to Mr. Ward 
was community tribute in the 
form of a framed scroll, signed 


ous leaders. civic, business and 


religious 

Ameche Me of the movies 
and Lg and Herb 
Chicago 


Sun-Times go 
were the toastmasters, takin 
turns introducing 14 + ae 
inclu Mayor Kennelly, 
ay ard J. Sheil and J. 
Loy Rn oney, Tribune manag- 


in; 
) ssions from national 
leaders, unable to attend in- 
Cardinal Samuel Stritch, 
archbisho of Chicago; Herbert 
Hoover, former president; Har- 
old E. oe. > Uni- 
versity of Pe Dwight 
Eisenhower, prendont, Columbia 


pean a ngs A James A. Farley 
and Gov. A E. Stevenson of 
Illinois. 


Among the sports headliners 
who spoke at the dinner were 
Jack mpsey, Jesse Owens, 
Frank Leahy, Elmer Layden, 
Jimmy Crowley, Harry Stuhl- 
dreher, A. B. (Happy) Chand- 
ler, Ray Schalk, George Halas, 
and Don Huston. 

Tribute from Statf 

The Tribune sports staff 
“scooped” their boss on Sunday 
by writing an “In the Wake of 
the News” column devoted to 
the testimonial dinner which 
was organized by Maj. Edny- 

Williams, Chicago a 
yer and former head of the 
Ilhnois Racing Board. 

“For some of us old timers 
on the Tribune sports staff, this 
day has been many years com- 
ing—and we intend to make 
the most of it, even if the boss 


fires us tomorrow for taking 

over the a on his day off, 

said the staff. “In this one fling, 
as 


perso. 
the years he has been a dynam- 
ic force in the Ys world will 
acclaim him for the contribu- 
tions made for the development 
of competitive athletics. . . 
All ——_ the benefits de- 
rived by the needy people of 
Chicago 4— more than 
000 raised by the Chicago Trib- 
une Charities, Inc.” 
In pil? TesPonding t to tributes paid 
at the dinner, Mr. Ward 
tad in part: 
Credits His Associates 
“It is to my superiors and as- 
sociates on The Tribune, how- 
ever, that I owe my greatest 
gratitude. A sports editor who 
couldn’t attain some little suc- 
cess with the support I have 
received from Col. McCormick 
and three managing editors 
would be stupid indeed. 
“Most of all, my thanks to 
the men in ~ department.” 


Guild — Unit 
American Newspaper Guild 
spokesmen said this week that 

i of 18 eligible workers in the 

London bureau of the Asso- 

ciated Press had signed for 

ANG membership. Certification 

for the new unit is being sought 

from the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


lst Sun-Times 
Secret Witness 


Gets $5,000 
luring 


Cuicaco—‘“Secret Witness No. 
766778: $5,000 Reward Await- 

You!” 

e a “Sunt line fer 
the ‘un-Times for 
April 17 marked the first 

payment to a “Secret Wi oor 
= furnished the paper with 
information that led to the 
arrest, conviction and senten- 
cing to prison in the first mur- 
der case solved —— the 
paper’s $100,900 reward plan. 

‘Jagged Edge’ System 

The letter ry oy informa- 
tion that led to the arrest and 
conviction of ‘ane slayers of 
Herman J. Engelhard. The 
ser who sent the letter has a 
jagged edge of the letter beai- 
ing the numerals “766-7738.” If 
the tora edges of the two fit 
together, the person witl ke 
paid $5,000 in small denomina- 
tion bills. 

On May 22, 1949, the Sun- 
Times published the facts re- 
porters were able to discover 
concerning the beating to death 
of 79-year-old Herman J. Eng- 
elhard. The murder was a year 
old. The letter received by the 
Sun-Times enabled authorities 
to track down the murderers, 
who had beaten the man to 
death in an effort to get him to 
tell where he had hidden his 
money. 





Up from 


the ranks 


The presidents of operating telephone 
companies of the Bell System all started 


at the bottom of the ladder. 


Twelve years ago the Bell System first 
published an advertisement like this, 
except that there are now sixteen new 


names in the list. 


The Bell System is an up-from-the- 
ranks business and it aims to keep the 
opportunity for advancement open to all. 


That has been true of the business 
for many years and nowhere is it better 
illustrated than in the careers of the 
men who now serve as presidents of Bell 
Telephone Companies throughout the 


country. 


They have had wide telephone expe- 
rience. Together they have put in 598 
years of service, an average of 35 years 


PRESIDENTS 


Name 
Leroy A. Wilson 


James L. Crump 
Hal S. Dumas 


Randolph Eide 





each. 

: James B. Morriso 
BELL 
TELEPHONE Floyd P. Ogden 
SYSTEM 





Allerton F. Brooks 


Wilfred D. Gillen 


Keith S. McHugh 
Eugene J. McNeely 


Mark R. Sullivan 


OF BELL TELEPHONE COMPANIES AND THEIR FIRST JOBS 


Company 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. 


Tel. Co. 


Southwestern Bell 
el. Co, 


Southern Bell Tel. 
& Tel. Co. 


Ohio Bell Tel. Co. 


New York Tel. Co. 
Northwestern Bell 
Tel. Co. 


n Wisconsin Tel. Co. 


Mountain States Tel. 
& Tel. Co. 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. 


Date Place of Start 
1922 Indianapolis 


omen New England 1911 New Haven 

' 1905 Winfield, Kan. 
1911 Atlanta 

1911 New York City 


Bell Tel. Co. of Penna. 1923 Philadelphia 


1919 New York City 
1922 St. Louis 


1911 Kansas City, Mo. 


1912 San Francisco 


First Pay First Job 
$110 month Traffic 
Student 


$12 week Engineer's 
istant 


$25 month Lineman 


$50 month Traffic 
Student 


$15 week Special 
Inspector 


$117 month Clerk 


Harry S. Hanna Indiana Bell Tel.Co. 1922 Cleveland $250 month Engineer 
Joe E. Harrell New England Tel. 1913 Atlanta $14.week Clerk 

& Tel. Co. 
William A. Hughes New Jersey Bell Tel.Co. 1917 Kansas City, Mo. $60 month Ground Man 
Thomas N. Lacy Michigan Bell Tel. Co. 1905 Philadelphia $10 week Installer 
H. Randolph Maddox Chesapeake & Potomac 1921 Washington,D.C. $30 week Student 

Tel. Companies ngineer 
Graham K. McCorkle Illinois Bell Tel.Co. 1902 Eminence, Ky. $20 month Office Boy 


$35 week Clerk 
$110 month Student 


ngineer 


1925 Washington, D.C. $120 month Engineering 


$40 month Student and 
cl 


$50 month Clerk 
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; are a few illustrations of the wide va- 
riety of uses of portland cement and concrete. 
Service to users is rendered through a large 
technical and research staff at the Chicago head- 


quarters and through hundreds of field 








working out of 26 district offices of the Portland 
Cement Association. 











What Portland Cement and 


Concrete mean to America 


D” YOU EVER stop to realize what our 


great country would be like ifall of 


the portland cement concrete in sidewalks, 
roads, streets, airports, sewage treatment 
and water purification plants, dams, flood 
control works, farm buildings, homes, 
hotels, office buildings, schools, churches 
and railway structures were suddenly re- 
moved from service? Only by such a vis- 
ualization can there come the full realiza- 
tion of the great part portland cement 
and concrete have played in the building 
of America. 


The Portland Cement Association, a 
national organization to extend and im- 
prove the uses of portland cement and 
concrete, has performed a major role in 
developing and making freely available 
a vast storehouse of technical informa- 
tion for cement and concrete users. 


Through scientific research and develop- 
ment work, supplemented by field en- 
gineering service and educational effort, 
the Association has expanded the use and 
developed new uses for these widely-ap- 
plicable construction materials. 


The Portland Cement Association’s 
continuing program of service is made 
possible by the voluntary financial sup- 
port of its member companies—listed 
on this page. 







FREE TO EDITORS 
in U. S. and Canada. 
Write for latest edi- 
tion, 88-page illus- 
trated “Cement and 
Concrete Reference 
Book”. It belongs 
in every news- 
paper library! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Alabama Division, ideal Cement Co., Mobile 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Po. 
Arizona Portland Cement Co., Rillito, Ariz. 
Arkansas Division, ideal Cement Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Coe., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Ce., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
California Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Colorade Division, ideal Cement Co., Denver 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 
Kansas Division, Fredonia 
Division, Jackson 
Coplay Cement Ce., Coplay, Pa. 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Ce., Kansas City 
The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 
Florida Division, Tompa 
= in Division, Chat 
Trinity Division, Dallas 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement <e., Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Gulf Division, ideal Cement Co., Houston 
Hawkeye Portland Cement Co., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Portland Cement Co., Nashville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co., New York 
Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Lone Star Cement Corp., New York 
Longhorn Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Louisville Cement Co., Louisville 





Portland Cement Ce., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marquette Cement Ce., Chicago 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 
The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan. 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
National Cement Co., Birmingham 
National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Nazareth Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
Nebraska Division, ideal Cement Co., Omaha 
North American Cement Corp., New York 
Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Seattle 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 
Mason City, lowa 
Okichoma Division, ideal Cement Co., Oklahoma City 
The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 
Peerless Cement Corp., Detroit 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 
Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement Division, 
Zanesville, Ohio 
| Cement Ce., Los Angeles 
San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Spokane Portland Cement Co., Spokane 
The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 
Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 
Alkali Ce., Cleveland 
St. Mary's Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Superior Cement Division, New York Coal Sales Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle 
Union Portland Division, ideal Cement Co., Salt Lake City 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 
Valley Forge Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 4d-80, 33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and concrete 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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J-EDUCATION 


Deseret News 
To Hire Intern 
And Pay Tuition 


Satt Lake Crry—A Journal- 
ism Professional Internship is 
being offered for the first time 
to a journalism student at the 
University of Utah. This har 
been made possible by the Salt 
Lake Deseret News. 

The recipient of this scholar- 
ship will receive employment 
at the Deseret News during the 
summer between his junior 
and senior years. In addition, 
he will receive his full tuition 
during his senior year. This 
=e will be paid by. the Deseret 

ews. 


The winner of the scholar- 
by a com- 
mittee formed by the journal- 
ism faculty at the University of 
Utah and a scholarship com- 
mittee of the University in co- 
operation with the representa- 
tives of the newspaper. 


Students Send Out 
Editorial Roundup 

.» Wyo.—tThe class in 
editorial and column writing 
in the University of Wyoming 
journalism department is serv- 
icing the state press of Wyom- 
ing with a 7 to 10-page mimeo- 
graphed round-up of editorial 
opinion each week as a part of 
class work. 

Each student copies what he 

inks are the best editorials 
and news-stories of general 
Statewide interest and turns 
them in. Then the class helps 
choose the best stories dnd edi- 
torials, chiefly fr the w 
press, and sends them out in 
the roundup of “What Wyom- 
ing State Editors were inter- 
ested in last week.” 

The service enables all state 
papers to see the most inter- 
esting editorials of the past 
week—as well as news-stories 
that had _ state-wide interest. 
Wire stories are not used. 

ose of the service is to 
enable editors to assign local- 
angle stories on stories of state- 


om 


wide interest, and many times’ 


work up a localized editorial on 
a matter of general state in- 
‘terest. 

Prof. Wallace Biggs, in 
charge of the class, says the 
state press has been enthusias- 
tic about the service. 


Wiggins to Address 
Minnesota Group 

MINNEAPOLIS—J. Russell Wig- 
gins, managing editor of the 
Washington (D. C.) Post, will 
address his former Minnesota 
colleagues May 5 at the 33rd 
annual Editors’ Short Course at 
the University of Minnesota. 
His topic is “The Press and the 
Peace.” 


Mr. Wiggins began his career 
on the old Luverne Star, a 
weekly. Later he was execu- 
tive editor of the St. Paul Dis- 
patch and Pioneer Press, then 
became assistant to the pub- 
lisher of the New York Times 
before joining the Post. 

Another prominent “local 
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boy” who will speak to 
Minnesota editors is Paul 
Johnson, editor of the Prairie 
Farmer, Chicago. Mr. Johnson 
also started in southwestern 
Minnesota on the Worthington 
Daily Globe, then a weekly. 

The Editors’ Short Course is 
jointly sponsored by the School 
of Journalism and the univer- 
sity’s Department of Agricul- 
ture. Dr. Ralph D. Casey, jour- 
nalism school director, and 
Prof. Thomas F. Barnhart, head 
the committee in charge. 

This year’s program is built 
around “brass tacks” topics of 
costs, production and news 
Policy problems. 

s 


Cowles Says 
America Can 
Avoid Hot War 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The 
United States can avoid a hot 
war if it acts “resolutely and 
intelligently” in the present 
cold war, John Cowles, presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, said after a two- 
month. tour of Europe. 

While he believes the odds 
are overwhelmingly against a 
shooting war with Russia dur- 
ing the next two or three years, 
Mr. Cowles warned we must 
realize the many-sided cold 
war is a serious business that 
can last a long time. 

No Easy Solution 


“To believe that there is any 
quick and easy solution to the 
fundamental conflict between 
the East and West is wishful, 
adolescent thinking,” he said. 
“The threat of Russian barbar- 
ism sweeping over the free 
world will cast its ominous 
shadow over us for many, many 
years.” 

Mr. Cowles visited England, 
Italy, Israel, Greece, Turkey 
and Egypt during his trip. He 
talked with many United States 
diplomats, ECA representatives, 
businessmen and _ journalists. 
Emphasizing the need for main- 
tained strength at home and in- 
creased strength abroad, Mr. 
Cowles said we should not let 
fear of Russian communism 
* ede us into hysterical 
actions.” 

He cited the need for prompt 
financial support abroad as the 
best antidote for Russian ex- 
pansion. 

“Our Marshall plan aid has 

been enormously successful in 
western Europe. It has restored 
transportation and _ revived 
production. It has helped re- 
build the morale of the people 
and has given them confidence 
that Communist control of the 
entire continent is not inevita- 
ble. 1 Marshall plan may 
well prove to have been the de- 
cisive factor in permanently 
stopping Russian expansion into 
wes! Europe.” 
Although economic help to 
the rest of the free world is a 
vital factor in the cold war, 
much has to be done here at 
home, he said. 

The main task here, he 
pointed out, is to “keep our so- 
cial system fluid, our economic 
system productive, our govern- 
ment solvent.” 


the 
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- Optometry Ad 


Control Bill 
Under Attack 


Wasuinctron—A Senate sub- 
committee has under considera- 
tion a House-passed bill which, 
opponents say, might lead to 
closing down of optometric de- 
partments in stores throughout 
the country. 

The bill would prohibit the 
adertising of credit term prices 
at which services and eye-glass- 
es are provided, although it 
would allow the use of the 
word “terms.” However, it 
would raise the business of op- 
tometry to professional classifi- 
cation and prescribe qualifica- 
tions including four years of 
schooling in this specialty, a 
condition which not many de- 
partment and jewelry store op- 
ticians meet, it was testified. 

The present bill would affect 
only the District of Columbia 
but reportedly is being advocat- 
ed as a model to be used in all 
state legislatures. 

Witnesses before the subcom- 
mittees testified April 17 that 
enactment of the law would 
close optometry departments 
which have operated in depart- 
ment stores here for 25 years 
or more. 

Cranston Williams, general 
manager of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, 
filed a memorandum with the 
committee, saying: 

“Frankly, our association was 
not aware of the ramifications 





of the bill until it had already 


been passed by the House. 
“This association desires to 
protest against the passage of 
any bill by the Senate which 
would set up a series of con- 
ditions controlling the adver- 
tising by optometrists in the 
District of Columbia. We take 
the position that it should be 
legal to advertise any service 
or product which ii is legal to 
sel. We take the position that 


if there is anything false or 
misleading in advertising prose- 
cution of those respo: e for 


the advertising should be made 
under the provisions of laws 
touching upon false and mis- 
leading advertising in existence, 
not only in the District of 
Columbia, but in all of the 
states. 

“There is no objection by our 
association to safeguards 
against false and misleading ad- 
vertising. However, if groups 
interested in the practice of 
optometry seek a_ professional 
status and are active through 
their associations, we insist that 
they should refrain from sup- 
plying publicity about their 
work which they hope will be 
plinted in the reading columrs 
of newspapers as_ publicity 
while they are at the same time 
objecting to advertising. 

“May we suggest that if your 
committee determines tha: addi- 
tional legislation is needed in 
the interest of the public wel- 
fare we urge you to report a 
till covering ‘truth in adver- 
tising’ so that all false and mis- 
leading advertising might be 
prosecuted under one law.... 





CHINA IS IN 
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world. 





The First Authoritative China Source Book Since 1946. 


CHINA HANDBOOK 1950— 
Revised to Jan. |, 1950 
© The latest basic data on China compiled on the spot during 
1949. 


© Up-to-date Chinese domestic and international affairs docu- 


© Background and current data in tables and text. 
Essential for the editor, commentator, and political writer. 


Clothbound, 800 pages—Price $10.00 


THE NEWS BEHIND THE NEWS— 


“Dateline: CHINA” by Hollington K. Tong, veteran publisher 
© The inside story of China coverage by American correspond- 
® Initiation of modern press relations between China and the 


®@_Why the Marshall mission failed to accomplish its purpose. 
®@ The Chinese version of the ‘Stilwell incident.’ 
© Life in the Chungking Press Hostel. 


Clothbound, 269 pages—$3.50 
at your favorite bookstore or: 


ROCKPORT PRESS, Inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. E 


THE NEWS! 
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Hause Credits 
Newspaper A 
On Dial Sales 


Cuicaco—“Dial soap has been 
accepted by the public only 
through the prope: per use of news- 
paper advertisi: au Donald B: 
Hause, general advertising man- 
peer, ‘Armour & Co., said here 


week. 
Speaking before the News- 
paper Representatives Associa- 
tion of Chicago, he detailed the 
company’s development, intro- 
duction and national distribu- 
ion 0! e soap that “stops 
odor before it starts.” 

Omaha and Oklahoma City 


copy 
comninad ~ frequent radio 
spots. In 13 weeks, Dial was 
a agg Se ren 

jicago market came 
next. Dial was announced 
four-color pages in the Chicago 
Tribune. The change in copy— 
“Even nice people perspire— 
NOW the nicest people use 
Dial’— was not meant for 
snobbery, Mr. Hause said. It 
implied the need for Dial was 
universal. 

Used Perfumed Ads 

The Tribune made it possible 
to perfume the pages with 
Dial’s distinctive fragrance. 
Following these initial inser- 
tions, there was a moderately 
heavy campaign in all Chicago 
metropolitan newspapers—with 
spot radio through the first 13 
weeks. 

The company speeded produc- 
tion to enter other markets. 
Here again newspapers were 
the top medium, with store 
after store using full pages. 

At last, Armour was ready 
to go national on a full-scale 
basis—by going to the grocery 
ey which does between 85 
and 90% of the bath and toilet 
soaps retail trade. The Dial 
program began with a series of 
full pages in full color, running 
in Sunday comics. Dial now 
uses Puck, Metro groups and 
some 60 independent comic sec- 
tions. The soon be 
expanded. 

The company is planning a 
May campaign featuring ‘_ 
soap for 19c. Foote, Cone & 
Belding, Chicago, is the agency. 

a 


Soviet Correspondent 


Assigned to Ottawa 
Orrawa, Can.—Arkady Ogo- 
OV, a new correspondent 
for Tass, the viet press 
agency, has arrived in the Ca- 
bmg “Re and established 
He saaees Simeon 
Shcherbatykh, recalled to Rus- 
sia last f 


A Sredace ie ich the city Tim- 


ofy ~ omg l AJ city after 
clashing cials of the 
te a ae = Gallery 


when he demanded desk space 
in the Gallery. Chester Bloom, 
then Gallery president, refused 
on the ground that Remizov 
y vot a presented proper cre- 
enti: 
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$1,500,000 Cash 
From Classified Ad 


WasHiIncton—Fulton R. 
- 83, dean of Yoo 
real estate men, is a 
liever in classified edeaticiag 
and he’s been using the Wash- 
ington Post columns for more 
than 60 years, he says. So it 
was natural that he would run 
a “classified” when he decided 


to dispose of that parcel of land 
he had acquired 20 years ago in 
nearby Prince Georges County, 


Mary’ . 

a result. It had cost him $250,- 
000 two decades ago and the 
advertisement brought a pur- 
chaser who paid him $1,500,000. 





Minister Says 
He Uses Ads to 
Get New Blood 


Tex—A Fort Worth 
Unitarion minister said here 
that newspaper advertising is 
the lifeblood of his church. 

s of things can be jang- 
led around in a church budget,” 
said the Rev. Richard Kuch, 
—_ we must have ee 

It’s life or death. 

‘The minister spoke at a 
round-table discussion on adver- 
tising and publicity at the 
Southwestern Uni Confer- 
ence April 15. John Blatt, ad- 
vertising promotion —o of 
the Oklahoma City O oman 
and Times and iouaue of the 
Oklahoma City Unitarian 
Church publicity committee, 
presided. 

The Rev. Mr. Kuch related 
that last fall the church discon- 
tinued newspaper advertising 
because finances were low. 

Attendance at services im- 
mediately dropped. For several 
Sundays there was not a single 
visitor. 

“You’ ve got to keep visitors 
coming,” said the minister. 
“You have to get new blood.” 

The Rev. Mr. Kuch said he 
favored advertising that said 
something. He told the laymen 
and ministers he did not favor 
church advertising in news- 
papers that recited only the 
name of the church, address 
and time of services. His 
church ad often listed names of 
prominent figures in history 
who were Unitarians. And, he 
continued, his church insists on 
position on the society pages 
rather than the church pages. 

“The society pages,” he said, 
“are the best made up pages in 
a newspaper. ce we were 
very looky. We got right next 
to the lovelorn column.” 

Mr. Blatt recommended that 
Unitarian churches use “affirma- 
tive” ads. He said that for 
awhile he had experimented 
with what might be called _sen- 
sational or negative ads. Some 
of these, he said, had told 
readers “you don’t have to be 
scared into heaven.” 

Some persons would read 
such ads, said Mr. Blatt, but 
they are not the type of person 
to join any church. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The 
Times, a Scripps-Howard News- 
paper, at a cost of in excess of 
$1,150,000, has completed ex- 
pansion of building and equip- 
ment that approximately doub- 
ied both plant size and produc- 
tion capacity. 

Addition of 28,000 square feet 
of working floor space to the 
24,000 square feet previously 
in use in the building makes 


_ 


available 52,000 = — 
within the new A 
machinery and ll aaa 


been added to every department 
=e enlarged business, account- 
ing. advertising, circulation and 

torial department quarters 
were included. 

Construction added a new 
third floor to the two-story-and- 
basement structure the paper 
has used since 1923, and a three- 
story-and-basement addition (75 
by 67 feet) was made to the 
rear of the building. 

Seven additional press units 
have been added to the eight 
which formerly produced Times 


editions. The 15-unit press 
battery occupies the entire 
basement. Growing circulation 


plus addition of a Sunday edi- 
tion more than a year ago, had 
taxed previous press capacity 
almost to its limit. 

The new presses can produce 
approximately twice as many 


Editor & Publisher: 


newspapers r hour and can 
tin a single operation -an 
ty edition. 


The previous 
limit was 64 pages 
The Times erked its 61st 
anniversary as the new buildin 
neared completion. It receiv 
the Pulitzer Award for most 
distinguished community serv- 
ice 22 years ago. Roy W. How- 
ard is president, Walter Leck- 
rone is editor and Henry W. 
Manz is business manager of 
the paper. William Ginsberg 
Associates of New York, news- 
paper building architects, de- 
signed the new building. 
w 


Rockford Papers 


Name ‘Special 

RD, Ill—The Rockford 
Morning Star and Register-Re- 
public have appointed Burke, 
Kuipers & Mahoney, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ a on as their 
national advertisi: ng as tee 
‘tives, effective ay 1. 
Rockford Mowspepens have = 
had a special representative for 
13 years. 

In announcing the appoint- 
ment, Kenneth Todd, general 
manager, stated: “We felt that 
the Rockford market had as- 
sumed such proportions in re- 
cent years that advertisers and 
their agencies would appreciate 
a more expanded service.” 

Mr. Todd called attention to 
the fact that the B-K-M organi- 
zation is well acquainted with 
the Rockford market, having 
represented the old Rockford 
— prior to the merger in 


ore —_ 7 sald 
circula 
ublisher- 


on. 


March 10, 1950 


Thanks a million for your kind letter, 
regarding the profitable classified which we ran 


twice in Editor & Publisher. 


We were very pleased over the results and 
have employed a Composing Room Foreman. 
P.S.—Still receiving applications and inquiries. 
Very Truly Yours, 

David C. Leavell, 
Vice-President, General Manager. 
News Publishing Co. 
Galveston, Texas. 








ant. 


reads ... regularly. 


1708 Times Tower 





Thus, an important executive on the Galveston Daily 
News and the Tribune, wanted quick action: the job import- 


It was perfectly natural for him to put his problem up to 
our Classified Department, in a paper all newspaperdom 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 New York 18, N. Y. 
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Poston’s Tale 
Of Florida Chase 
Called Fantastic 


Poston dealing with his cover- 
age of the Groveland (Fla.) 
trial of three Negroes for the 
rape of a white woman has 
been call “fantastic” 4 
oo State Attorney Jess 


‘unter. 

Mr. Hunter has_ introduced 
statements and testimony fro: 
State highway patrolmen an 
chiefs of police in an effort 
to prove the falsity of Mr. 
Poston’s statements. The Post 
reporter won the Heywood 
Broun award for his coverage 
of the Groveland trial. 

The article in question al- 
leged that two Negro reporters 
and two Negro lawyers, driving 
to Orlando from Tavares at 
midnight, Sept. 3, after the rape 
conviction o0 ree Negro 


ent 
loads of white men.” (E&P, 
Sept. 24, 1949, page 28.) 

The reporter also said the 
attorneys and reporters had to 
drive 90 miles an hour and 
crash red lights to outdistance 
their pursuers. 

Testimony taken here this 
week revealed the State high- 
way patrol had blanketed every 
possible route out of Tavares 
and that cars were patrolling 
U.S. 441 at the time of the al- 
leged chase reported by Mr. 
Poston. Patrolmen offered 
sworn testimony that such a 
chase over a well-policed high- 
way would have been impos- 
sible without the knowledge of 
the police officers stationed 
there. 

Capt. Olin Hill, ranking of- 
ficer on duty at the trial, re- 
vealed that the patrol had set 
up a special 50-watt shortwave 
radio station in order that the 
10 patrol cars in Lake County 
could communicate with one an- 
other in the event of any dis- 
order or a chase during or 
after the trial. 

In Mr. Poston’s account of 
the chase he related the trip 

m Apopka to Orlando and 
said it took two minutes to 
make the trip. Mr. Hunter 
Pointed out during the hearing 
that the distance from Apopka 
to Orlando was 13 miles. He 
commented that to travel the 
distance in two minutes “would 
have set a new world’s speed 
record.” 

Mr. Hunter said his investiga- 
tion showed Mr. Poston, the 
two lawyers and the other re- 
Porter, Ramona Lowe, were 
shown every courtesy during 
pane coverage of the two-day 

ial. 


Lawyers Plan Ads 


Cincinnati, O.—Local lawyers 
are planning a public relations 
Program and the use of news- 
Paper advertising. The  pro- 
posed series of educational mes- 
Sages regarding the place and 
service of the lawyer in com- 
munity life is sponsored by the 
Cincinnati Bar Association. 
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A PROFITABLE Ey MARKET 


Nurtured by industrial diversification 
and agricultural pre-eminence, Worcester’s 
Wondrous Twins, High Buying Power and 
Intensive Newspaper Coverage, consistently 
grow in economic stature. An Effective 
Buying Income of $689,291,000* 4% above 
the previous year’s estimate, places the 
Worcester County Market 41st countrywise 
in the list of markets with money to spend. In 
the city of Worcester alone, an average 
income per family of $5,409 measures 
19.4% above the national average of 
$4,531. Within Worcester’s industries, workers 
currently average $57.667 per week or 
2% above the national figure. 
Worcester’s income growth is paralleled by 
the steady increase in city and county 
coverage of the Worcester Telegram-Gazette, 
the newspapers that completely blanket 
the area. With a daily circulation in 
excess of 140,000 and Sunday over 
100,000, you can count on these news- 
papers to introduce your product profitably 
to this Central New England Market. 


* Copyright 1949, Sales 
Management Survey of 
Buying Power; further 
reproduction not licensed. 
+Mass. Dept. of Labor and 
Industries. 


(Tadle: 


Th: TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH Pub&isher- 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
OWNERS of RADIO TION WTAG 





COST-SAVING METHODS DESCRIBED AT PNPA-NJPA PARLEY 





continued from page 23 
into newsprint. Such masseriels, 
he said, would provide a better 
printing surface and tter 
color and would permit a re- 
duction in the amount of wood- 


goes on the camera; one pow- 
dering is just as good as four; 
no routing on line work, not 
even on the Wirephoto weather 
map cut; and all standing col- 
umn heads engraved in mag- 
withstand more than 500 





pulp. The latter, he pointed out, 
costs around $40 a ton, whereas 
the other elements cost $10 a 
ton. 

Dr. Larocque said extensive 
testing and checking at the 
News, with paper from its own 
mill and from other sources, in- 
dicate better printing can be 
achieved if tariff specifications 
are altered to encourage the 
Canadian manufacturers to ex- 
periment. The present duty- 
free rules were drawn to con- 
serve the forests of the United 
States, he explained. They 

hastened the development of 
the newsprint industry in Can- 
ada and thereby achieved their 


original aim, he said, and now 
the Canadians have the per- 


sonnel, the facilities and large 
enough production to undertake 
experimentation with new 
— of = strictly for 


'wspaper 
“rome an greater clay con- 
tent, Dr. Larocq said, has 
properties wae coum the 
strike-through characteristics of 
present newsprint on which ink 
dries by absorption. 


Costlier Inks Will Have 
Much Greater Mileage 

GREATER USE of heatset and 
steamset inks in newspaper pro- 
duction was predicted by A. C. 
Zettlemoyer, research director 
of the National Printing Ink Re- 
search Institute at Bethlehem, 
Pa. With attachments for presses 
which are practical now, he 
~ inks other than those that 

dry by penetration offer solu- 
tion smudging and offset 
problems. 

Ink manufacturers, he added, 
are working on concentrated 
Pigments to provide brilliant 
color and give a roughproof re- 
sult on papers printed at high 


“Ink makers,” he asserted, 
“have been handicapped by 
working on a narrow cost mar- 
gin. It is now being realized 
that it is unwise to skimp on 
ink quality, the cost being a 
minor factor in the printing 
process.” 

Some new color inks, he said, 
will cost four to five times more 
than present blacks, but they 
will be cheaper in the long run 
because of their added mileage. 


Zerbey Says Magnesium 
Has Many Advantages 
Wuen the Pottsville (Pa.) Re- 
publican established its own en- 
graving plant 18 months ago, it 
was decided to work with mag- 
nesium exclusively. Two young 
men trained at an engraving 
school knew about zinc, never 


had etched on magnesium, but d 


they soon learned. 

J. H. Zerbey, III, young busi- 
ness manager of the Republican, 
told the magnesium story: It 
etches twice as fast as zinc—a 
plate can be turned out in 25 
minutes from the time copy 
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moldings. 
Another advantage, according 
to Mr. Zerbey is: Ra ete 


magnesium helps 


metal in composing rooms, and 
Harold Plaut and John Bittner 
of Intertype Corp. conducted a 
clinic for machinists. 


Simpler Machine Urged 
With Teletypesetter Idea 
Two COMPOSING ROOM experts 
advocated a wholly-new type- 
setting machine incorporating 





factor—working Ay day with 
this featherweight material 
“doesn’t affect a man’s golf; his 
wrists don’t get tired, as they do 
if he handles heavy zinc con- 
stantly.” The light weight also 
cuts down on “morgue” equip- 
ment requirements, such as 
heavy filing cabinets and floor 
supports. 

While magnesium costs $3.36 
per page-size flat, or about $1 
more than zinc, Mr. Zerbey said 
a saving accrues from the 
smaller amount of acid used; 
about one-fourth the amount 
used in zinc etching baths. 

The Republican has found 
that a —— etch, in which 
the acid bath is tossed to the 
pe ate and og off, eliminates 

e four-way turning of the 
— another time-saving fac- 


our. Zerbey has calculated per 
square inch costs at between 
five and six cents, on the basis 
of an average of 12,000 square 
inches of engravings per m month. 
“That cost,” he added. * ‘includes 
the original photographic ma- 
terials, too.” 


2-Page Jump Helpful; 
How  Sendy Is a Press? 
manufacturers are 
me. ah . “little fellow” in 
newspaper publishing to over- 
come costs by more flexibility 
was related by Tornberg, 
vicepresident of Wood Newspa- 
per Machinery Co. He pointed 
out the two-page jump feature 
= —" new Cosmopolitan 


PrThree installations of Cosmo- 
politans will be completed soon, 
Mr. Tornberg reported. He de- 
scribed the new Wood press as 
an answer to the problem of the 
small paper eg who has 
had “only a choice between a 
new tubular press and his Big 
Brother’s castoff 20-year-old ma- 
chine.” 

A testimonial for the tubular 
press was given by C. Homer 
Meredith, general manager of 
the Hanover (Pa.) Evening Sun. 
He told how a new Goss Uni- 
tubular on the way to his plant 
several months ago figured in a 
rail wreck. 

“The press,” he related, “was 
strewn all over a mountainside 
in a rainstorm, but after it had 
been inspected and erected, total 
loss, all in breakage of minor 
parts, came to $2,000. That’s 
how sturdy a Goss is.” 

Robert R. Pollock of the God: 
frey Roller Co., Philadelphia, 
eclared roller manufacturers 
can now produce rollers that 
will take ink at any press speed. 
He advised factory maintenance 
of used rollers. : 

William C. Otter, vicepresi- 
dent of Imperial Type Metal Co., 
gave some pointers on care of 


the princip of the Teletype- 
setter. 

“They ought to start from 
scratch and design a machine 
which doesn’t require a_ sep- 
arate unit,” said W. O. Codding- 
ton, foreman of the Youngstown 
(O.) Vindicator composing 
room. 

Speaking on the necessity for 
acquiring “proper” equipment, 
Mr. Coddington described sev- 
eral practices in his composing 
room which help to hold costs 
down. He cautioned foremen 
against allowing “barber shop 
waiting lines” at the one and 
only saw and suggested sched- 
ule sheets to keep track of ad 
production. 

Having big linecasting ma- 
chines for only a small amount 
of large-type ad composition is 
unsound, Mr. Coddington said, 
for it’s more costly to change 
a magazine for a line or two of 
36-point than it is to set it on a 
Ludlow. 

Mr. Coddington also advised 
that direct pressure molding 
machines call for better crafts- 
men in the composing room be- 
cause “you can’t lock up a 
sloppy form for direct pres- 


“font W. Miller, production 
vicepresident of the Allentown 
(Pa.) Call-Chronicle, who was 
a newsman until union printers 
went on strike 28 months ago, 
picked up the Teletypesetter 
story where Mr. Coddington left 
off. He, too, called for an en- 
tirely new machine in which 
there would be a simple connec- 
tion between the perforator and 
mat-dropping mechanism, rather 
than a keyboard hookup. 

“The Teletypsetters,” Mr. 
Miller said, “were thrust upon 
us by Randolph (ITU president) 
who is more responsible for 
po son development than anyone 


o The Allentown system, with 
an ingenious robot for controll- 
ing eight machines from a push- 
button board, handles all straight 
matter, including classified di- 
rect from the sales counter. 
Copy even flows directly from 
branch offices, one 40 miles dis- 
tant and one six miles distant, 
in which cases editing is done 
from galley proofs. 

Linecasting machines are 
geared at 74% lines a minute; 
there are two “boys” on main- 
tenance patrol; and type pro- 
duction is far beyond the needs 
of the papers 


‘Beginning of the End 
Of Stereotyping’ in July 
In Juty, Mr. Garth promised, 
a Higgonet-Moyroud machine 
will be subjected to a public 
agers of | its functions 
pr tion. It will 
be ‘equipped with discs for body 
type from 5 to 12 points and 





head type up to 36 point; its 16 
basic fonts will be equivalent 
to 128 magazines on a linecast- 
ing machine. 

From a typewrite-like key- 
board in a console not much 
larger than a_ stenographer’s 
desk which contains all of the 
mechanism, it will be possible 
to compose from three to five 
times as much reading matter 
as a linecasting machine, Mr. 
Garth said. The composing will 
be done onto film, with auto- 
matic makeup for columning, 
and that, in turn, will be ready 
for an engraving process that 
requires less than five minutes 
to aRroduce 3 a plate for a. press. 

id Mr. Garth, “is the 


beginning of the end of stereo- 
typing.” 


Watch National Ads, 
Ad Manager Pleads 

NN ADVERTISING manager ap- 
pealed to the mechanical super- 
intendents to watch carefully 
the reproduction of national 
copy. 
An Ipana Toothpaste cam- 
paign in 87 newspapers was 
cancelled because of poor quali- 
ty in newspaper printing, said 
A. Wallace Zimmerman, adver- 
tising manager of the Plainfield 
(N. J.) Courier-News. 

“They took one look at the 
a and stopped the cam- 
paign,” Mr. Zimmerman report- 
ed, “but now Ipana is coming 
back with a new try. We need 
your help.” 

Mr. Zimmerman urged ome 

ing room 
held | strictly sccoumtable” on 
loss of mats, plates, etc. and not 
be allowed to pass off a loss 
lightly. 

In a paper read to the con- 
ference, James S. Lyon, general 
manager of the Washington 
(Pa.) Observer and Reporter, 
advocated more training of ad 





union 
rights of admen in a composing 
room prohibit full training: His 
paper has prepared a type speci- 
men book as a help. 


Copy Contrast Possible 
With Fluorescent Paints 

Cauirornia’s contribution to a 
solution of the age-old problem 
of obtaining contrast in photo- 
graphic copy was offered by 
Kenneth W. Martin, representa- 
tive for the Kenmart Process. 

Fluorescent retouching mate- 
rials are now available, he —_ 
so that a newspaper artist c 
apply proper highlighting 10 
halftone copy. Retail stores, he 
claimed, should welcome it 
cause use of photographs is 
cheaper than wash drawings 
and readers have more confi- 
dence in photo el 


Special Sudien Section 

Fashions for teen-agers, col- 
lege girls, young business wom- 
en and housewives will be fea- 
tured in a separate “Back to 
School” magazine section to be 
published by the New York 
Times Sunday, July 30. 
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Pioneers’ Stories 
continued from page 20 


such until April 5, po The 
printers then were J. G. Cassil 
and C. 4 me These 
gentlemen ‘published the B ae! 
until 1852, when Eckert 
dropped ad and the printers 
were Cassil & Plumb; but these 
dropped out in February, 1853, 
and J. W. mble became the 
printer. 

John B. Coats bought the of- 
fice about the first of December, 
1853, and became the o~: 
with C. S. Hamilton and P. 
Plumb, printers. Mr. Phumb 
later became United States Sen- 
ator from Kansas, to which 
state he removed in 1 Mr. 
Plumb dropped out in January, 
1854, and J. G. Cassil became 
foreman of the office... . 


Holyoke, Mass.—1849— 

THE Hadley Falls Co. success- 
fully completed its wooden dam 
across the river at Holyoke “at 
22 minutes before 1 o'clock, 
Oct, 22, 1849” and the Hampden 
Freeman was already on the 
job to record the history of a 
new community. 

There was a voice ready for 
those men who built the first 
dam to bind the waters of the 
Connecticut River. 

© Hampden Freeman pub- 
lished its first issue on Sept. 1 
of that birth year of Holyoke. 
The Hampden Freeman became 
the Holyoke Mirror. The Mir- 
ror became the Holyoke Tran- 
s . The Transcript became 
the Holyoke Transcript-Tele- 





gram. 

In ‘1849, the Freeman — 
ed: “Better by far immigra’ 
to the New City (Holyoke) 
than to California. We have 
all the advantages and attrac- 
tions of the gold regions with- 
out their disadvantages. Gold 
may be obtained here, the same 
as in the mines, by hard work. 
We have a ‘placer,’ and ‘the 
diggings,’ but instead of the 
bowie knife and pistol, we have 
the chisel and the drill; instead 
of gamblers and ruffians, we 
have honest men.’ 


William L. Morgan & Ca. 
printers and pal a, bla- 
zoned across Vol. 1 this 


slogan: “Where Liberty dwells, 
there is my country.” 

The Hampden Freeman could 
be purchased at the print shop, 
upstairs over a Maple St. store, 
for three cents a copy or a 
dollar a year “invariably in 
advance.” 

The cholera epidemic was one 
of the chief news topics and 
advertisements proclaimed the 
cure-all qualities of certain 
patent medicines. The Free- 
man apparently prospered dur- 
ing its first few months, for on 
Saturday, March 23, 1850, it 
appeared in a new dress, and 
advertisements occupied all of 
the third page — four columns 
on the fourth pa, 

During 1849 The | Freeman had 
two ri » the News and Week- 
ly Times, but there is ry rec- 
ord of their careers. By 1852, 

e Freeman was in precarious 
condition, shrunken to half its 
nal size, and in October, 
185 , Printer Morgan, prompted 


by dearth of subscribers, ad- 
vertising, and worse still, cash, 
editorially = his venture 
a failure and to issuing 
one advertising ie a month. 

However, the paper was re- 
vived as the Mirror on a strictly 
“cash with” basis. It changed 
hands several times until Myron 
C. Pratt bought it and con- 
tinued it until the start of the 
Civil War. One day he closed 
the office and enlisted in the 
Tenth Massachusetts regiment. 
He was killed in the battle of 
Fair Oaks. Meanwhile the 
Mirror struggled along. 


Des Moines, Ia.—1849— 
Tue Register’s Century began 
during a period some historians 
refer to as “The Cheerful For- 
ties.” The America of that day 
had some 17 million population. 
It was an America that danced 
the polka and sang the latest 
hits, but also a hardworking 
America throbbing with energy. 
The newspaper was born in 
a little print shop on the site 


of old Fort Des Moines. In its 
first statement of objectives in 
1849, the Iowa Star, which 
the parent paper of the Reg- 
ister, asserted “We 
termined not to be og by 
the dictation of any 

clique, or influenced we the 
mere prejudices of party sec- 
tarianism. ... 

“We shall firmly support the 
great principles of democracy, 
as applicable to the true in- 
em and most natural rights 


man.” 

°" Vol. 1, No. 1 of the Star on 
Thursday, July 26, 1849, also 
proclaimed a ‘spirit of liberal- 


prospectus. He published the 
Star for two years. During the 
second year he had competition 
from the Fort Ys Moines Ga- 
zette, published b son P. 
Sherman, a brother of William 
Tecumseh Sherman. 

The Star was _ preoccupied 
with Iowa. In 1850 it gave this 





2 Men Prove You Can 


Start Paper 


By David N. Keller 


WirH A TOTAL capital of —_ 
two young men in Louisville, O. 
started a weekly newspaper last 
November. Today it is making 
money. 

Like many other young men 
interested in journalism, Erne 
Zielasko and Walter McCord 
often talked about starting a 
newspaper in their home town. 
However, they ‘seemed never to 
be able to get enough money 
together. 

Finally, according to Mr. 
Zielasko, they decided to “quit 
talking and go ahead with it.” 
Although they had only $200 
between them, the men were 
willing to take a chance with 
their adventure. Mr. Zielasko 
decided to continue with his job 
in the B. F, Goodrich Co. ad- 
vertising department in Akron, 
and work on the paper at night 
and on weekends. Mr. McCord 
was to be the full time man, 
and the first issue was prepared 
in his home, 

One week later the men 
moved into a rented office. 

“Our equipment included two 
chairs from home, an old door 
set on two suitcases for a table, 
a typewriter table which I made 
myself, and our two typewrit- 
ers,” explained Mr. Zielasko. 

But the two young publishers 
confidently went ahead with 
their paper which they had 
named the Louisville Banner. 
Soon their dream was a reality. 


Because the first issues were 
circulated free of charge, the 
partners depended entirely 
upon advertising for their rev- 
enue. 

“And because we started with 
only enough money for one is- 
sue,” confessed Mr. Zielasko, 
“we had to approach each ad- 
vertiser with a bill and an open 
palm in order to collect enough 
money for the next issue. We 
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With $200 


a 4 teig cae TF 


couldn’t wait to send out month- 

ly statements because we 

wouldn’t have been in the busi- 

ness long enough to send them.” 
Later, as the money 

coming in, the publishers were 


st able to send out monthly ad- 


vertising statements, and to buy 
a large table for $10. Gradually 
they have increased their office 
equipment to include filing cab- 
inets, and recently, a Vari-typer. 

Offset lithography has been 
one secret of their success, and 
the publishers claim they would 
not have been able to continue 
in business without the use of 
that process. 

The Banner grew in popular- 
ity as its owners filled the pa- 
per’s eight pages with local 
news and cage In spite of 
the competition from a 63-year- 
old weekly in the small town of 
Louisville (population 3,500), 
Mr. Zielasko found himself able 
to quit his Akron job and be- 
come a full time partner on the 
Banner. He did that only one 
month after the first issue of his 
paper appear 

At the same time the men 
were able to hire a full time 
typist, Doris Jacob, to operate 
the Vari-type machine. 

Realizing. that they should 
eventually operate on a paid 
circulation basis, Messrs. Ziel- 
asko and McCord began to tell 
their readers that the paper 

would soon be circulated for a 
subseription price of $2 a year. 

Subscriptions began to 
into the er Office. .When, 
after nine free issues, the week- 
ly newspaper began its new pol- 
icy, it had a paid circulation of 
300. Two months later that cir- 
culation had tripled and street 
sales had doubled. Both sales 
are continuing to increase with 
every issue, and the Banner 
now sends out about 1,500 pe- 
papers each Thursday. 





advice to gold-mad_ settlers 
rushing west to California: 
“Come to our beautiful Des 
Moines valley and with the 
money you are compelled to 
spend to reach California, you 
can obtain a half-section of 
. The six to eight months 
of time you spend in reaching 
there, toiling through hot, arid 
deserts and living on frogs and 
beetles, shall suffice to make 
your farm to bloom and blos- 
som like the rose, become yel- 
low with golden harvest, teem- 
ing with resources of wealth 
and comfort. , 


Santa Fe, N. M.—1849— 

Tue First weekly New Mezx- 
ican, issued Nov. 24, 1849, con- 

tained the names of Davis & 
Jones as editors and propri- 
etors. 

The New Mexican, New Mex- 
ico’s fifth newspaper venture, 
nae its vicissitudes until Wil- 

m H. Manderfield, a former 
“bull-whacker,” arrived in 1863 
and found emplo nt wat the 
case.” On Jul: 1898 he and 
Tom Tucker gan the ly 
New Mezxican, the first daily in 
the Southwest. 


London, Ont.—1849— 

THE DATE is Jan. 2, 1849. The 
place—the Town of London, 
Canada West. On Dundas 
Street, in the center of the 
business district, a badly-paint- 

sign 1 from a_ store 

pene On appears these 

“The ious Press Office.” 

This is ; the busiest place in town 

this morning. (Orlo Miller’s 

description in a book about the 
Free Press.) 

By a diamond-paned window 
at the back of the building 
stands a big, burly Negro. Me- 
thodically, hurriedly, he turns 
the crank of a temperamental 
hand-press 

This is Hayden Waters. One 
day, in the not very distant 
will re- 
cord that he was “a 800d 
and a man of colour.” 

Supervising the job is 
young Scotsman. This is Wil: 
liam Sutherland, late of Edin- 
burgh and Montreal, now busily 
launching his third Canadian 
newspaper. Not only is he ed- 
itor and -—~ but also staff 
reporter, proofreader, book- 
keeper, collector and canvas- 
sing agent. By his side stands 
the rest of the staff. 

Sutherland’s mouth twitches. 

“Can ye no make better 
speed, Hayden?” 

“This is as fast this here 
machine can go, Mr. Suther- 


n 
“Well, all right. But the boys 
are waiting to deliver the 


paper.’ 

Butherland, the compositors 
and the devils fall to work 
folding the copies of the paper 
—500 copies 

Five Sinutes later, William 
Southam and his three fellow- 
newsboys are on their way. 
Young Bill is a hard worker, 
devoted to Sonenaiiom, It will 
cee well 4 4 — Before many 

thousand news- 
oe wil he cnryae papers 
for him, William Southam, head 
of the Southam Pram, publish- 
ers of a chain of Canadian 
newspapers. 


man 
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Decatur (Ill.) Herald and Review.............. Edward 
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Des Moines (Iowa) Register and Tribune........ Luther 


















Arthur T. 
Vincent 
Kenneth 
Chas. J. 
Lou Glens Falls (N. Y.) Post-Star and Times........ Arthi ae 
Henry P. Gloversville (N. Y. )Leader-Republican Herald.................++ 
Chas. Lounsbury 
ine ies i 
ut 
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a Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press Earl R. Chapman 
D. Roy Merril. i Sreciasiaenesephavesd 4 
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Robert E. Shaw 
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Hempstead Town (N. Y.) Nassau Review-Star... 


































Longview (Tex.) News-Journal. 
Toe Aneoles (Calif) News... 




















Hutchinson (Kan.) News-Herald.............++ 
Hyannis (Mass.) Cape Coa Standard-Times..... 





Indiana (Pa.) Gasette 
Indianapolis (Ind.) 








Jacksonville .) Times-Union. .........++++++ le 
Jeanette (Pa.) News-Dispatch. Cc. 


Jefferson City (Mo.) News-Tribune............. Be . 
Johnson City (Tenn.) Press-Chronicle 


Joliet (Ill.) Herald-News..........sseeeeeeeees 


Kane (Pa.) Republican... 
Kanes City Co) Star. 


Kenosha ie) NEWS... cccccccccccccccccccces 















Monroe (Mich.) News 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser-Journal. . 
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Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph...............00++ Albert Spendiove.........+-++ 
, vanes H. Dobens Sananh 
Naugatuck (Conn.) News.............0.e.e00e Rudolph M. Hennick . 
Joseph P. I ose 
Newark (N. J.) News.............cccscseseees Benjamin J. Foley..........-- 
Newark (0.) Advocate & American Tribune. .... Frank W. Spencer. .......---- 
Mrs. Frank W. Spencer 


rs. 
John D. Spencer........----- 


Mrs. John D. Spencer. Waldodi-Astoria 





New Bedford (Mass.) Standard-Times. . sects OUR... ccccccsscscesseed Ambassador 
— — ick (N. J.) Home News & Sunday 
inn gNancussbeaenssetscececsinebenes x. ccececececesees:St. Moritz, 50 Cen- 
reksbaitesseceinebeiee™ John K. Quad ral Park South 
Mrs. Victor Ridder........... “ —? ve., 
Elmer B. Boyd.........+-++- 127 Church St., N. 
Br., N. J. 
“ 





illiam Umbehauer . 








Rickard Kain. ...........++++ 2 ; 
Newburgh (N. ¥.) Newburgh-Beacon News. .... Harry Cohen ..J. P. McKinney & 
Son—30 Rockefeffer 
aza 
Charles A. S. b Pescmnem paedews 
Ralph B. Flemming... 8 
Hugh V. Nocton. . . ; * 
Newbury port (Mass.) News............-00s000+ E.E. Hicken........ Lincoln 


















New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier Everett B. Harvey...........¢/o Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, 
400 Madison Ave. 
Michael H. Wren...........-- 
Arthur J. Sloane... .. ‘ * 
New Haven (Conn.) Register..............++++ Jobn Day Jackson...... -Yale Club 
New London (Conn.) Day................0000+ 0.G. Andrews. ence Shelton 











B. L. ae - Shelton 
New Mexico Newspapers, Inc..............+.++ iis. .....- . .Commodore 
Mrs. Liseoin O'Brien. . Commodore 
Newport (R. I.) News............0cessseeeees Edward A. ..Belmont Plaza 
Albert K. Sherman. :... ‘Waldorf-Astoria 
‘Newport News (Va.) Press-Times Herald........ . . Waldorf-Astoria 
Rakes. Smith....... . Roosevelt 
‘New York (N. Y.) Compass. .........+220000++ T. O. Thackrey. . 164 Duane &t 
Mare Stone... 164 Duane St 
Goldstein 164 Duane St 
J. Chamberlain.............-. 164 Duane St 
New York (N. Y.} Herald-Tribune............. Wm. E. Robinson 230 W. 4ist = 
Alfrec Stanford . : 
Buell Weare. . y 
New York (N. Y.) Journal of Commerce. ....... 
Bernard J. 
a 
New York (N. Y.) Morning Telegraph.......... 5 
Bee Week OE: Wa Wee on esisesccsssssescess F. M. Flynn...... . 220 East 42nd £t. 
P. B. Stephens. . . .220 East 42nd St. 
G. E. Donnelly... . .220 East 42nd St. 
W. Baumrucker, Jr. . -220 East 42nd St. 
W. A. Carey...... . .220 East 42nd St. 
W. H. James...... . 220 East 42nd St. 
G. L. Larocque. . 220 East 42nd St. 
J. Mortimer. . 220 East 42nd St. 
R. E. Neale 220 East 42nd St. 
L. J. Pope. . 220 East 42nd St. 
A. H. Savage. 220 East 42nd St. 
T. J. Cochrane 220 East 42nd St. 
S. Davis...... 220 East 42nd St. 
C. W. Donal: 220 East 42nd St. 
B. L. Moyer. . 220 East 42nd St. 
0. —— 220 East 42nd St. 
J. L. Minogue 220 East 42nd St. 
W. J. O’Brien 220 East 42nd St. 
8. Varley..... 220 East 42nd St. 
8. D. Willey. - 220 East 42nd St. 
J. A. Derham. 220 East 42nd St. 
Br EE: TP as cscs vecsecccensce BE Wiis 6 cscmascescccwas 75 West St. 
New York (N. Y.) Times...................2-5 Arthur Hays Sulsberger....... 229 W. 43rd St. 
Major Gen. Julius Ochs Adler. .229 a by 
LARS 229 W. St. 
Orvil E. joos . .229 W. 43rd St. 
Max Falk 229 W. 43rd St. 
Andrew Fisher .229 W. 43rd St. 
Nathan W. .229 W. 43rd St. 
Monroe Green. . - 229 W. 43rd St. 
Harold Hall . . 229 W. 43rd St. 
er 229 W. 43rd &t. 
d J. Strang . -229 W. 43rd 8t. 
Ivan Veit..... -- -229 W. 43rd St. 
C. M. Carroll. . - 229 W. 43rd St. 
New York (N. Y.) Wall Street Journal -44 Broad Street 
-44 Broad Street 
-44 Broad Etreet 
44 Broad Street 
44 Broad Street 
44 Broad Street 
44 Broad Street 
44 Broad Street 
44 Broad Street 
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New York (N. Y.) World-Telegram and The Sun. i ares 
Bavin 


Niagara Falls (N. Y 
Niles (O.) Times. . 











North Attleboro a ) coon tdseespaceaee 
North Hollywood (Calif. : 
North Nesmamaie (N. ¥. ) —_ 

















Norwalk (Conn.) Hour......... d ogg . 

Norwich oy ) Bulletin-Record. Shbnemadendnee Harrison C. Noyes. 
Clifford C. Oat 
o 

per may fever ) Tribune 

Guten (t ony big |-Examiner 

Ogdensb: Y.) Journal & Advance-) 

Oil City TAY Derrick & Blizzard.............-E. 


R.W. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman-Times....... l 
. 


Clean (N. Y.) Times-Herald................++ . 
Omaha (Neb.) osha veaneupecenie 
Oneonta of 





Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier... 
Owosso (Mich.) Argus-Press. ............000005 


Panama City (Fla.) News-Herald............... 





Pp, 1 


I ylvapia N' Publishers A 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal. .........-00eeeeeeeeeeeee 








Peoria (T1.) Star. ............ccsecccccccceses 
Perth Amboy (N. J.) News............++0-+00+ . 


Petersburg (Va.) Progress-Index 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer..............---+++ 


Philadelphia (Pa.) News................0000008 
Phoenix (Aris.) Republic & Gazette............. 2 


Phoenixville (Pa.) Republican.................+ 
Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial 


Piqua (C.) Call 


Pittsburg (Kan.) Headlight & Sun...... F. 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gasette................05 


Plainfield (N. J.) Courier-News..............++ 
Plattsburgh (N. Y.) Preas-Republican 
Pocatello (Idaho) Idaho State Journal 
Ponca City (Okla.) News.............000-ee0e8 

Pontiac (Mich.) Press.........cseseeeeseeeeees Harold A. 
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PROMOTION 


Helping Retail Traffic? 
Tell It to General! 


By T. S. Irvin 


Ir Is A FAILING of many media 
men ——— with — 


gen that 

pay too little attention to — 
sales achievements of newspa- 
pers for retail adve: 

If this is, as sometimes one 
is tempted to suspect, some sub- 
tie’ form of snobbery, it is one in 
which the advertiser’s sales 


and advertisers can ill afford. 
the truth that 
is local” then it 
follows logically that “all local 
ess is of general interest.” 
A newspaper’s performance in 
generating traffic and sales for 
its retail advertisers is one of 
the best guides the general ad- 
vertiser can have in directing 
his own advertising a that local 
level. 

And thus it follows that re- 
Porting what a newspaper is ac- 
complishing for its —s adver- 
tisers makes forceful and effec- 
tive ——- at the general 
ant. It is a failing of too many 


promotion people day. 


seuanaper 
that they do on recognize this. 
As a result, their general pro- 
motion tends toward statistics 
of linage, circulation, etc., and 
lacks the warmth and the color 
and the persuasive evangelism 
of actual sales accomplishments 
by real merchants to real cus- 
tomers. 
A ‘Plus’ Story 

From two widely separated 
places, however, there come this 
week two promotions 
good use at the general level 
of ye g ol achievements at 
the local leve 

mm Memphis, "Tenn. a iy a 

and A 





p- 
ro last 1 Me a 
Community Bargain Day. Hav- 
ing promoted such a day last 
summer with outstanding suc- 
cess, the papers listened to the 
local merchants when they 
urg' them to repeat such a 
promotion every six months. 
The repeat performance was a 
cn is sexier 

" si cant,” says the 
simple promotional folder the 
Papers have now mailed to gen- 
eral advertisers and agencies, 
Pty Gedy 
‘ebruary ep: en re 
sales Reet a decline in major 
cities in the South as compared 
to the same period last year— 
and, at the same time, the 8th 
Federal Reserve Benet shows 
Memphis with a plus 9%” 

14,000 Inches of Ads 

Plans for Community Bargain a 
Day, as the folder explains, start 
far in advance of the day to en- 
—_ — to plan their 


campaigns. 
Teaser ak build interest in the 
lay materials are 
provided for the stores, Char- 
104 


tered buses bring customers 
free into the main business sec- 


ti the of the event, the 
on on day in d 


buses, also, 
play material. On the bargain 
day, of course, the papers carry 
large — a advertising de- 
that day’s sales event. 
papers on the day of the 
special event carried more than 
14,000 column inches of adver- 
tising devoted to it—ranging 
from offers of handkerchiefs at 
2c each to diamond rings at 
$1,500. 

Here is proof, in actual dol- 
lars and cents results, of what 
well-planned local advertising 
can a to stimulate buying. It is 
hard to see how any general 
advertiser could fail to be per- 
suaded by such proof. 

Supermarket Push 

Up _in Boston, the Herald- 
Traveler performed mightily 
several weeks ago for a new su- 
permarket in nearby Waltham, 
Mass. Five large advertisements 
ran in the paper on two succes- 
sive days, a Sunday and Mon- 
The result was that on 
Saeatey 6,000 loaves of bread, 
3,000 pounds of cake, 3,600 
dozen doughtnus, and 15 tons of 
ham were sold, among other 
things. On Tuesday, sales were 
even better. Traffic was so great, 
the store’s doors had to be 
closed at five different times, 
and estimates at one time had 
some 30,000 ple in the street 
in front of the store. 

The Herald-Traveler tells 
about this in a simple broad- 
side. It contains a letter from 
the supermarket’s owner, to 
which the broadside is some- 
thi of an answer. It is ca 
tioned, “Dear Joe:”—and su! 
captioned, “How a newspaper 
can generate traffic for you.” 

If any general advertiser can 
read this and remain uncon- 
vinced, then we throw up our 

hands. Memphis and _ Boston 
both have done selling 
i and good promotional jobs 
—and the effectiveness of this 


promotion in the general field gyy 


must surely make itself felt. 


Philadelphia Linage 
THE sHARP competitive situa- 
tion in Philadelphia between 
the Inquirer and the Bulletin 
has certainly done a great deal 
to stimulate the flow of promo- 
tion from both those papers, and 
the agency media man who 
wants to know 
Philadelphia has only to look 
in his morning mail, it seems, 
to find —— new bearing 
“Philadel 
wee! ie instance, two 
items come to hand, both from 
the Bulletin. One is a folder 
that tells “How department 
stores —, in Philadel- 
phia daily snopes in 1949” 
and the cher 8 a folder that pro- 





linage in’ Philadelpiia’ dalle 
age le! 
newspapers in 19097 

Both folders use the same for- 
mat, accordion fold in somewhat 
smaller than file size, = both 
= i e charts to tell their 

The one covering all 

Tinage includes charts on re‘ eo 

department store, general, a 
tomotive, total display, and total 
advertising. The one on depart- 
ment store advertising charts 
the individual performances of 
seven different stores, plus total 
lepartment store advertising. 


Color in Milwaukee 

THE apvenT of television 
should stimulate newspapers in 
promoting ROP color. Anv and 
every flexibility and potentiality 
of the newspaper medium 


should be promoted to meet this A 


new competition for the adver- 
tising dollar. It has always been 
a matter of wonder to us why, 
with so many newspapers now 
offering ROP color, there is so 
little general promotion of it. 

e Milwaukee Journal put 
into the mails several weeks 
ago the simplest kind of promo- 
tion, a letter and a tearsheet. 
Yet it stands out as a most ef- 
fective promotion, possibly be- 
cause of its very simplicity. 

“The other day,” reads this 
letter from Arthur Hall, the pa- 
per’s general advertising man- 
ager, “one of our favorite auto- 
mobile manufacturers lamented 
publicly in advertising copy his 
inability to show his cars’ new 
a = | colors rod a newspaper 

e could sympathize with 
im because color does do so 
much for automobiles or most 
any other merchandise. But 
how we do wish he had given 
us a chance to show him what 
newspapers can do! 

“The enclosed tear sheet is a 
timely example. This beautiful 
Chevrolet ad in full color... 
was printed on regular news- 
print, at normal speeds on 
black-line presses. In each of 
the past two years the Journal 

published more than 1,000,000 
ines of ROP color age omg = 
more than any of the other 
— handling ROP 
color.” 


Newsprint to Wear 

Ir you HAVE any artistic eye at 
all, the pattern of newsprint on 
a newspaper page is most at- 
tractive. So, at any rate, artists 
are always telling us. So the 
who dreamed up the news- 
print blouses for ladies we have 
seen here and there in the shops 
recently did a smart thing. 

Jimmie Lovell adapted these 
newsprint blouses for a smart 
little promotional gag for = 
Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald. 
got some of them for the  - 
on the local display staff to 
wear when visiting accounts. 

“The blouses,” he writes, 
“cost $4.80 each. Proofs of mast- 
head and selling copy about cir- 
culation and ad cost were made 
on cloth strips, then color-fixed 
and hand-sewn on the blouses. 
To put it mildly, they were a 
sensation. It was an economical 


= dramatic way to support file 


as campaigns: 


current 
279 9% more ci’ MON ..> 
cost.” 


15.5% lower 


Bright 2 


Portraits of Architects 

Tue Florida Sun and Riviera 
Times, — Beach ony ao and 
Sunday, is publishing a series 
of “Portraits and Projects of 
Architects” on its real estate 
pages. Each story gives a brief 
biography of an architect wr 
pe rofessional career with 

al list of buildings he hes 

Resigned. 


New Plant Booklet 

AN ILLUSTRATED booklet was 
distributed by the Owen Sound 
(Ont.) Daily Sun-Times upon 
the opening of its new plant. 
Entitled “A Modern Home For 
Modern Newspaper,” the 
booklet explained eac! phase of 
the operations carried on in the 
new building. 


Carriers Are Honored 

Tue Statesville (N. C.) Rec- 
ord circulation department se- 
lects a = as “Carrier of the 
Week. s picture and a story 
about him goes on the front 
page Choice is made on the 
asis of service records. 


Plant Visit Essays 

INVITATION has been ex- 
tended to the schools of Cen- 
tral Illinois to include a con- 





field trips this spring. Con- 
ducted tours can be arranged 
at the Pantagraph for any after- 
noon, Monday through Friday. 
pd farther. cooperate with such 
ae x? is —e a 
$2.50 for the best 
essay of not less than 100 words 
on the subject, “The Making of 
a Modern Newspaper” based on 
the tour. Each school touring 
the _ is given the oper 
tunity of Ch ny | essays, 
the $2.50 prize being paid “3 
the Pantagraph. 


Talmadge Story 


Written by Parham 
Macon, Ga.—The life story of 
the late "Eugene Talmadge, the 
fiery-voiced red-gallused Tel- 
fair County farmer-lawyer who 
helped make over 20 years of 
Georgia political history, will 
be told in the Macon News. 
Written by Joe Parham, edi- 
tor of the News, the 25-chapter 


— is more than 50,000 words 


on oe 0: 


ong. The first chapter, = 
appear Sunday, ril 
Other chapters will ca 


daily, except Saturdays, in the 
News and in the Telegraph and 
News on Sundays. 

Mr. Parham said an earnest 
effort to make the chronicle as 
fairly written and as objective- 
ly related as possible had been 
made. Much of the material 
used was taken from impartial 
wire service dispatches as 
printed in the Macon News and 
the Macon Telegraph. 

e author spent several 
months digging into newspaper 
les, university records, official 
election results and in talking 
with intimates of Eugene 
Talmadge. 
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47 Dailies Continue 
continued from page 22 


the first few months, page cost 
was comparable. We found not 
having a on. was 
our weakest link 


Case F—Can Be Trained 
Case F—When 31 printers 
walked out, the executives and 
all of the employes cooperated 
in getting out photo-engraved 
editions. We hired GIs, WACs, 
WRENS and WAVES and in- 
stalled Type-o-writer keyboards 
and Teletypesetters. Within a 





month we were back full 
type pages. Our biggest problem 
was to get machinists. We now 


employ 36 printers, 90% of 
them trained here. We also have 
four girls and two men on per- 
forating machines. Page costs 
were $23; now they’re So. It is 
possible to train pretty good 
craftsmen within a period of 
two to three years. 


Case G—Ad Revenue Up 


Case G—Our strike started 
over jurisdiction of the Tele- 
typesetters. 12 printers walked 
out and four girl punchers went 
with them. One week later our 
six pressmen went out. Our 
foreman remained and we start- 
ed training local men at once. 
After 30 days we managed to 
replace our expensive tem- 
porary help. Our present crew 
of printers and pressmen is 
made up about 50% of men we 
have trained. We trained new 
girl punchers in seven days. We 
have the same number of men 
in the backshop as before the 
strike. Our page cost is lower. 
Our advertising revenue has in- 
creased each month. 


Case H—Reward Is Great 

Case H—55 printers went out; 
first step was. to continue pub- 
lication photoengraving set- 
up; second step was to institute 
a training: program to man the 
composing room, 85 persons now 
in composing room, including 10 
proofreaders (formerly in news- 
room). We have trained 75% 
of the help. Page costs are 
down 10% with a scale increase 
of 6%. Pre-strike—9.98 man- 
hours per page; now—9.81 man- 
hours per page. Circulation is 
4,000 higher and advertising 
linage has increased satisfac- 
torily. 

Advice: Do not hesitate to 
refuse unreasonable demands 
which decrease management’s 
control over the operation of 
the composing room and in- 
crease costs. Make adequate 
plans and do not hesitate to put 
them into effect when the need 
arises. The price is high, but 
the reward is great. 


Case I—A Page Story 

Case I—For three months af- 
ter the strike no new employes 
were added to any departments. 
No issues were missed, Before 
any new employes were 
many meth of polation 
tri Typewriter key hee 
ade ca ies copy were 
m: used. New employes 
were engaged and a course of 


— = 
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instructions was given. 

There are now 65 persons in 
the department (66 pre-strike). 
56 are printers or apprentices 
and nine women proofreaders 
= perforators. The record shows 

the number of pages produced 
monthly for the first five months 
of the strike as compared with 
the number of pages during the 


same month of the pre 
year: 
Pre-strike Post-strike 

January ... 516 490 
February 

March ..... 562 620 
April ...... 566 636 
WO sccaccs 544 686 


A continued increase in rO- 
duction from then on, with 
First year—6,634 pages; seount 
year—10,936 pages. Average 
composition cost per page: 
$23.49 first year; $22.94 
= Wage scale, $50 first 

: $85 last year. 

y Advertising linage has gained 
from 9,000,000 16,000,000; cir- 
culation is un 6.000 

The should be asked to 
show some method of increas- 
ing production in the 
room to justify a high pay r scale. 
The record of the “amateurs 
would seem to indicate that 
something is lacking in the 
methods of production. 





Case J—Fewer Journeymen 

Case J—47 printers went out. 
A number of people in our or- 
ganization had had some news- 
paper mechanical experience 
and they moved immediately 
into the composing room. We al- 
ready had Teletypesetters. We 
have 54 printers now; only 36 
are journeymen. The page cost 
before the strike was $11 and it 
runs around $12.50 now, with a 
scale increase of approximately 
10-20e an hour. 


Case K—Larger Papers 
Case K—33 printers went out. 
We did not publish for three 
days; resumed with six-page 
limit, gradually more. Employ 
40 printers now, including proof- 
readers, and have four Teletype- 
setters. We publish much larger 
papers than before the strike 
and our cost per page is better. 
Advice: Don’t let the unions 
run your business unless you 
want to work for the unions in- 
stead of with your employes. 


Case L—No Interruption 

Case L—Printers, pressmen 
and stereotype crews walked off 
the job at the same time, 19 in 
all. Our foreman and one print- 
er remained on the job. With 
additional non-union help we 
were able to continue publica- 
tion without any interruption. 
We have installed Teletype- 
setters. Circulation and adver- 
tising revenue have been sur- 
prisingly unaffected. Our loss 
has probably been about 2%. 

The Union’s Story 

The Typographical Journal 
reports from locals keep up a 
running account of the union’s 
side in these strike situations. 
ere are some excerpts: 
—‘“The publishers 
and their cohorts have estab- 
lished in Miami their proving 
ground = the purpose of de- 
stroying the typographical 


union. Students are being 
trained in short courses of five 
months. . . . Out of the 300 
—_ = were forced out 
oO eir jobs a year ago, only 
one has deserted.” = 
CHARLESTON, W. Va—“A 
merry Christmas was enjoyed 
by striking printers and their 
families through funds from the 


vious  o;-e Typos of New York No. 


. ... The strike on the Daily 
Mail is tough and costly—for 
the Daily Mail. . Thousands 
of subscriptions have been lost, 


advertising is poor, production 
is tisfac- 


with Tele unsa 
tory.” (Wri as of July, 
949.) 

‘Still Walk Picket Line’ 


ORLANDO, —It’s been a 
long time since the paper — 
made thi dline. 


e dea 
last still a ot e picket line. “It isn't 


an easy fi 

A W. Va—“Mem- 

pe are gee Picket signs 

hours each day, passing 
handbilis addressing literature, 
speaking before groups . 
keeping ITU in the hair of the 
publisher. . . . Tape perforators 
are paid more than operators at 
ad machines.” 

Co_umsus, Ga—‘“One mem- 
ber capitulated to the honey- 
worded lure of the ‘open shop’ 
lie. He was ommeriiy expelled 
and fined $500 by Local No. 220. 

We hear the papers are try- 
ing to get approval for a train- 
ing program for disabled vete- 
rans, while already they have 
approvals for 40 trainees in the 
composing room. The papers 
yell for less government spend- 
ing but the monopoly managers 
constantly grasp for additional 
federal funds to subsidize: their 
payrolls.” 

Sprincriretp, Mo.—“Our men 
and women walk the picket line 
in all kinds of weather and do 


it cheerfully. . . . Picketing has 
quickened to a determined 
pace.” 
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torial and _ circulation. re 
and ink, which was up 3.62% in 
1949 over 1948, showed the 
largest five-year gain of 
176.62%. (Roughly speaking, 
the ratio of paper cost to ink 
cost should be considered in the 
nature of 50 to 1. There was 
no increase in the basic cost of 
ink in 1949, nor was there any 
increase in the basic cost of 
newsprint. ) 
The four mechanical depart- 
ments—composing room, press 
room, stereotyping, and photo- 
engraving—in each year have 
shown larger percentage gains 
than have total expenses. Total 
costs in 1949 were 109.02% over 
1945—totals of the ae 
departments were , #, 
Compared to 1946, tal a 
penses in 1949 were up 63.53% 
and the cal departments 
73.23%; from 1947 they were 
up 34.43% and 37.05%, respec- 
tively; oon 1948 they 
gained 14.5% and 17. 81%. 
Cost per unit of production 
was up in every mechanical de- 
ent except pg, al 
ng, and production per man 
hour was up in only two depart- 





ing 4 com- 


$44,950, 

over 1948; 73,762,000 eight-page 
papers were roduced at a cost 
per tho of $61. This 
compared with 66,949,000 in 
1948 at a cost per unit of $.56. 
Man-hours in eager were 
18,238, compared to 16,679, and 
production per ——, was 
4.04 compared to 4.01 units. 





Man-hours in protuies, wee 
157,923 compared to 144,314 and 
——_ per man-hour was 
58 units compared to .60. 
The stereotyping department 
as $46,486, an increase of 
8. 355%, Plates cast amounted 
to 38,698 compared to 36,681 in 
1948 at a $1.20 cost per unit 
compared to $1.07. Man-hours 
in production were 17,017 com- 
pared to 15,852 and production 
per man-hour was 2.27 units 
compared to 2.31. 

In the photo-engraving de- 
partment total cost was $27,894, 
an increase of 23.11%. Square 
inches of photo - engravin 
amounted to 420,835 compar 
to 370,101 in 1948 at a cost per 
unit of production of .06—the 
same as Man hours in 
production were 7,944 compared 
to 7,456 and production per man 
hour was 23 compared to 

49.64. 
Five-Year Record 


In five years the cost of oper- 
ating the composing room, ster- 
eotyping department, press room 
and photo-engraving increased 
132.84%, 123.63%, 102.11% and 

132%, respectively 

In cost per unit r production, 
the composing room has_in- 
creased from $2.69 in 1945 to 
$4.43 in 1949 and production 
per man-hour has gone from 
56 to .58. 

In the stereotype department, 
cost per unit of production = 
five years has gone from $.70 
to $1.20 and production per 

man-hour from 2.47 to 2.27. 

the press room, cost per 
eS prod 9 = pray = 
eight-page popes) | as gone 
five years from $.49 to $.61 and 
roe per man-hour from 
2 to 4.04. 


3.5, 

In the photo-engraving de- 
partment, in five years cost per 
unit has gone from $.05 to $06 
and production per man-hour 
from 2. 59 to 54.23. 

The circulation revenue in- 
creased from $398,250 to $601,- 
396 and revenue per thou- 
sand copies went up from 
$26.02 in 1945 to $35.21 in 1949. 

Paper and ink cost per thou- 
sand copies was $10.27 in 1945, 
$14.29 in 1946, $19.75 in 1947, 
= in 1948 and $25.44 in 


et ink cost = — 
s e fe ey 
in” 1945 ate $4.11 in 1946, 





d $5.04 in 1947, 7, 96.48 in 1948 and 
1949. 


$5.90 in 
While columns of sentine 
increased 


KC BUSY IN EARLY YEARS SETTING UP AP’S CIRCUITS 





sightedness are all part of the 


record of Associated Press 
achievement in the last 25 
years. 


With AP Since 1910 


If K.C. was not born with 
printers’ ink in his veins, he 


certainly acquired some by 
transfusion somewhere along 
the line. When he joined AP 


in 1910, he already had a long 
record of devotion to the news- 
paper field. Carrier boy, print- 
er’s devil, cub reporter in his 
home town, Columbus, Indiana, 
he had been an “AP stringer” 
and then went on to Indiana 
University. 

After the university he joined 
the Indianapolis Press and 
worked for other Middle West 
newspapers. In 1905 he establish- 
ed an Indiana state press associ- 
ation and furnished capital news 
to newspaper clients throughout 

e state. 

He sold out to Scripps- 
McRae for a profit and was in- 
stalled as Indianapolis bureau 
manager for the reorganized as- 
sociation. 

KC and MES Meet 

His restricted field and rest- 
less energy caused him to seek 
wider territory. He went to 
New York to convince telephone 
officials of the practicability of 
setting up telephone circuits to 
supply news to — in 

It so happened 


isolated places. 

that the AP was then having 
acute problems along the same 
lines and had asked the trans- 
mission companies to study the 
problem. 

K.C. impressed the general 
manager of the AT&T and ended 
up with an introduction to Mel- 
ville E. Stone, then AP General 
Manager. They met at the door 
to Mr. Stone’s office in the au- 
tumn of 1910—Mr. Stone with 
doubt, Mr. Cooper with am- 
bition and confidence. 

Mr. Stone’s doubt was born 
of long and unhappy experi- 
ence. For years he had been 
vexed with the difficulties of 
delivering news to small news- 
papers unable to afford leased 
wires. Therefore when the 


hoping to 
solve a problem that had baffled 
experts, Mr. Stone stood block- 
ing the doorway in order to end 
the interview quickly. He re- 
ceived Mr. Cooper with a quiz- 
zical smile and this remark: 

“I understand you have the 
solution to the problem of get- 
ting news to small papers which 
cannot afford leased wires.” 

K.C. said he believed he did. 

Mr. Stone, choosing an area 
about which he thought his 
Midwestern visitor would know 
little if anything, asked: “Just 
exactly what could you do for 
Burlington, Vermont?” 

“You can’t serve Burlington 
economically from Boston, 
which is your nearest New Eng- 
land bureau, because of the 
distance,” Mr. Cooper replied. 
“Why not serve them by tele- 
phone out of your Albany bu- 
reau, which is closer? 

“From Albany it would in- 
volve only 156 miles of wire as 
against 233 from Boston, and 
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the cost to deliver 1,500 words 
daily over this route would be 
only $16 a week.” 

The surprised Mr. Stone gave 
the young man another once 
over. 

“Come on in,” he said. , 

The conversation resulted in 
Kent Cooper’s joining the As- 
sociated Press as a traveling 
expert at $65 a week, but Mr. 
Stone still had doubts about 
the accuracy of copy trans- 
mitted by telephone. — 

Mr. Cooper proved his system 
to Mr. Stone’s satisfaction by 
serving isolated newspapers in 
Houghton and Marquette, Mich. 

Some months later, recalling 
their first conversation, Mr. 
Stone asked his young assistant 
how he happened to have such 
precise information on Burling- 


ton. 

“It was very simple,” Mr. 
Cooper explained. “I studied 
the situation before I came to 
see you and memorized the fig- 
ures on the more isolated places 
because they were the ones I 
thought you'd be likely to ask.” 

Mr. Cooper traveled through- 
out the country setting up the 
circuits. Before he had been 
at it four months, 36 additional 
newspapers were receiving their 
news by telephone and the pro- 
gram had then started. 

Two years after entering the 
Associated Press service, he re- 
organized traffic operations into 
a separate Traffic Department 
and became its chief. In that 
position he called on member 
newspapers, something that had 
not been done systematically 
before, and visited every As- 
sociated Press bureau in the 
United States. The knowledge 
he acquired through his tours 
led to other drastic changes in 

e Associa’ Press system and 
effected other economies. Mr. 
Cooper eliminated in one year 
a threatened $50,000 deficit by 
effecting savings of: $100,000. 

Nationwide Wire Circuit 

In 1912, over strong protests 
from many, K.C. introduced the 
automatic teletypewriter as a 
press association instrumental- 
ity. Four years later he linked 
together various regional wires 
to establish the first nationwide 
single telegraph circuit, 26,000 
miles in length. Although 
nothing of the kind had ever 
been done before in either news 
or commercial ssion, the 
plan worked flawlessly. One of 
the greatest expressions of 

raise came from an inventor: 


ent Cooper, 
Traffic Agt. AP, NY. 
e ssociated Press 


must be wonderfully well 
organized to be able to ac- 
complish what was done in 
the ball games. Uncle Sam 
has now a real arterial sys- 
tem and it is never going to 


harden. 
Edison. 

During World War I Mr. 
Cooper chanced upon a cabled 
message to the Associated Press 
from La Nacion of Buenos 
Aires. The newspaper wanted 
texts of German communiques 
which the French news agency 
serving it would not deliver. 


Cooper was dismayed to dis- 
cover that under its agreements 
with foreign news agencies the 
Associated Press was prohibited 
from complying with the re- 
quest. Then and there was 
born a crusade to unshackle the 
Associated Press of such agree- 
ments. In 1919 it had pro- 
gressed to the point where he 
did start service to South Amer- 
ica, but it was many years be- 
fore all the contracts were to 
be rewritten to remove the 
fetters entirely. 

Story of Humanity—His Creed 

The Board of Directors ele- 
vated Mr. Cooper to Assistant 
General Manager in 1920, and 
five years later (Apr. 18, 1925) 
to General Manager. With this 
K.C. started putting into effect 
plans that he had dreaming 
for years—to build a modern 
news structure on the old foun- 
dations. He held that the Asso- 
ciated Press had been ultra- 
conservative and had confined 
itself too rigidly to the serious 
side of news. He told his re- 
porters and editors that hence- 
forth the Associated Press re- 
port would include the light, 
the odd, the whimsical, the hu- 
man interest story. He encour- 
aged original writing and novel 
presentation. He appointed a 
Science Editor to mine that rich 
but relatively untouched field 
of news. He envisioned the pic- 
ture age for newspapers and 
foresaw a separate Feature 
Service for the Associated 
Press.. 

His “Creed” as he expressed 
it in an interview in 1925 was 
as follows: “I believe that there 
is nothing so fascinating as the 
true day by day story of hu- 
manity. Man, what he feels, 
what he does, what he says; his 
fears, his hopes, his aspirations. 

, as truth is stranger than 
fiction, nothing can be more 
engrossing than the _ truthful 
portrayal of life itself. The 
journalist who deals in facts 
diligently developed and intelli- 
gently presented exalts his pro- 
fession, and his stories need 
never be colorless nor dull. On 
the other hand, the reporter 
who resorts to the rouge pot to 
make his wares attractive con- 
victs himself of laziness or in- 
eptitude. The head of another 
press association once said that 
it was always proper to qualify 
the news with color in order to 
stimulate reader interest. This 
I deny. Artificially and super- 
ficially in news writing not only 
are we, but ultimately 
must have a baneful influence 
on the reader. Simple honesty 
and good business demand from 
the newspaper man an un- 
colored tale of what is. That is 
my creed.” 

Since then the history of the 
AP has been largely the his- 
tory of Kent Cooper, his ideals 
and his ambitions. 

Feature Department Set Up 


Definite plans for a Feature 
Department took shape in 1926, 
started 


and it operations late 
that year. 
Mr. Cooper also obtained 


authorization from the Board of 
Directors to inaugurate the 


mailed News Photo Service, a 
forerunner of the great Asso- 
ciated Press Wirephoto system 
that we know today. The News 
Photo Service started in 1927. 
Four years later Mr. Cooper ar- 
ranged for the photo service to 
be made available to European 
newspapers, although the old 
contracts still prevented the As- 
sociated Press from distributing 
its written news to them. 

In 1932 Mr. Cooper realized 
his ambition of eliminating 
these restrictive provisions. He 
negotiated a new contract with 
Reuters, removing the last of 
the barriers to Associated Press 
distribution of Associated Press 
news throughout the _ world. 
This opened the way for the 
present-day Associated Press 
World Service. 

And Now Wirephoto 


The year 1935 brought Kent 


Cooper another success in a 
more immediately _ tangible 
form. With great vision and 


perseverance he had struggled 
for years to devise a practical 
means for delivering pictures 
along with the news over leased 
wires running right into news- 
paper offices alongside the tele- 
type circuits. The opposition to 
this came not only from com- 
peting photo services but from 
members within the Associa 
Press. But on January 1, 1935 
Kent Cooper stood by a Wire- 
photo machine and saw it de- 
liver pittures from all over the 
nation in virtually a continuous 
flow, transmitted from coast to 
coast in eight minutes. Every 
five years the number of news- 
papers receiving direct Wire- 
photo service has doubled. To 
day in print or mat form this 
service is going to more than 
a thousand member newspapers. 

World War II brought not 
only the greatest overseas de- 
—— of Associated Press 
staff men.in -history but it saw 
another dramatic development— 
the inauguration of direct and 
independent Associated Press 
news services to Europe. In 
1939 the London bureau began 
delivering the Associated Press 
report to the United Kingdom 
newspapers. In 1943 this was 
extended to Sweden. And today 
in continental Europe Associ- 
ated Press dispatches are a 
front-page fixture from Tromso, 
Norway, inside the Arctic Cir- 
cle, to Athens in the south of 
Greece. Associated Press serv- 
ices now go to newspapers and 
radio stations on every con- 
tinent. 


Sun Offices Rented 


Part of the second-floor edi- 
torial offices formerly occupied 
by the New York Sun at 280 
Broadway have been rented to 
the New York State Rent Com- 
mission, it was announced this 
week. The quarters include the 
library, Sun Room, the quarters 
of the old Sun Club; sports de- 
partment and offices formerly 
occupied by the Sun’s music 
and antiques departments and 
some of the executive offices, 
extending along the Chambers 
Street side of the building. The 
old city room was not included. 
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Chilean Editors 
Meet Here for 

. s 
First Time 

Five Chilean journalists, rep- 
resenting publications of wide- 
ly varying political and eco- 
nomic outlook, who never spoke 
to each other or ate together in 
their own country, are becom- 
ing fast friends as they tour the 
United States with President 
Gabriel Gonzalez Videla. 

The journalists who _left 
their ivory towers several thou- 
sand miles behind and are get- 
ting to know each other for the 
first time this week in New 
York are: 

Guillermo Perez de Arce, 77, 
manager of El Mercurio of San- 
tiago and regarded as the dean 
of Chile’s journalists: 

Alfredo Silva, editor of La 
Union of Valparaiso, who in re- 
eent years has visited the 
United States three times in his 
successful efforts to thoroughly 
modernize his newspaper; 

Luis Silva, editor of El Diario 
Iustrado of Santiago; 

Ramon Cortez. editor of La 
Nacion of Santiago, partially 
owned by the government; 

Raul Aldunate, vicepresident 
of the Zig-Zag Publishing Co. of 
Santiago, publishers of 19 maga- 
zines, including newsmagazines. 


Newsprint Trouble 

The quintet of editors was 
brought here to accompany their 
President and send home stories 
about his reception and tour as 
the guests of W. R. Grace & Co., 
owners of the Grace Line and 
part owners of Panagra. 

In an_ interview at the Plaza 
Hotel in New York, the journal- 
ists were asked by Eprror & 
PustisHER what is the biggest 
problem that newspapers face 
today in Chile. 

“Our press has trouble ob- 
taining newsprint,” quickly re- 
plied Senor Cortez. “Chile does 
not produce much newsprint 
and we must get 90% of it from 
Canada, the United States and 
Scandinavia, and to get it we 
have to have dollars. The offi- 
cial rate is 10 pesos to the dol- 
lar. We have to pay the AP, 
U.P. and INS and such news 
services in dollars. 

“The government gave us a 
special rate of exchange—30 
Pesos to the dollar—to enable 
us to get newsprint,” continued 
La Nacion’s editor. “This was 
done to help the whole press of 
Chile, the opposition papers as 
well as those supporting the ad- 
ministration. Even the Com- 
munist paper, until it went 
broke, received the special rate 
and used its newsprint to fight 
the government—a good exam- 
| freedom of the press in 

ile.” 


The Chileans explained that 
Many newspapers in their coun- 
try want to modernize their 
Plants and to buy new type and 
Printing machinery and equip- 
ment in the United States, but 
have to move slowly in that di- 
Tection because of the current 
dollar shortage. The papers, 
they stated, give great space 
and play to foreign news, often 


carrying more such dispatches 
than local news. 

Senor Perez, a small, gray- 
bearded intellectual, said his 
country is suffering from infla- 
tion because of its industrial 
growth. He expressed the hope 
that dollar credits and_ private 
capital will be invested ‘in Chile 
to increase its industrialization. 
He pointed out that Chile’s laws 
give the same protection for for- 
eign capital as to domestic in- 
vestors. A steel plant is being 
Pp d near pcion and o 
fields are being exploited on the 
—_ tip of Chile, he 
said. 


Noted Author 
Hails City Room 
As Fraternity 


San Frrancisco—Tribute to 
the city room as the greatest 
fraternity hall of all came as 
the Late Watch, San Francisco’s 
organization of newspaper vete- 
rans, gathered here April 15 in 
annual observance of the San 
Francisco fire—and earthquake. 

Kathleen Norris, who grad- 
uated from the old San Fran- 
cisco Call into international 
fame as an author, paid the 
tribute to the city room as 
“this fraternity, close as any to 
our hearts, in our very poignant 
years.” 

“I do not think anything 
matches the city room, either in 
its ecstasy or its agony,” Mrs. 
Norris said. “You came into it, 
and on each visit you did not 
know whether you would be 
humiliated or glorious—that’s 
city room life.” 

The novelist entered the Call 
when she was 26 years old. She 
had won attention by submit- 
ting some sketches on the 1 
disaster and her Call stories 
were to send her on to the Ez- 
aminer. 

Mrs. Norris went on to fame 
as the_result of a line in a fea- 





ture story, love to darn 
socks,” Edmund D. Coblentz, 
Call-Bulletin publisher, de- 
clar This phrase attracted 


the attention of the Examiner 
publisher (William Randol 
Hearst) and he gave orders the 
Examiner was to hire her. 

Mr. Coblentz, nearing his 
golden anniversary in the news- 
paper business, called for all 
those who had served with him 
to stand, and 50 persons arose. 
A call for those who actually 
participated in the San Fran- 
cisco fire story brought 23 to 
their feet. 

Special feature of the 44th 
anniversary meeting of the San 
Francisco fire was a play, “ 
First Late Watch,” in which Leo 
Carrillo portrayed the part of a 
copy boy. Mr. Carrillo actually 
was teamed with Mr. Coblentz 
in Examiner waterfront cover- 
age before the earthquake. 

a 


Starting His Career 

San FrRancisco—John Bush, 
son of Dr. Chilton Bush of Stan- 
ford University’s journalism di- 
vision, is now a copy boy with 
the San Francisco News. He is 
a Stanford graduate at 19. 
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Business Census Notes 


Wide Shift in Markets 


NEwspPaPeRs around the na- 
tion, with their advertising fa- 
cilities rapidly ustable to 


shifts markets, have a 
major space-se! tool in the 
1948 Census of Business, re- 


sults of —— began to come 
‘out this week 

William C. " ‘Truppner, Chief 
of the Business Section, Bureau 
of the Census, submitted a 
progress report on the 1948 
business census, in a talk April 
17 before the New York Chap- 
ter of the American Marketing 
Association. 

“Drastic shifts in the geo- 
Braphic distribution pattern of 
the country could already be 
seen in the preliminary statis- 
tics released so far,” Mr. Trupp- 
ner said. He quoted figures not 
nl available in published 


Retail sales in 1948, he noted, 
were triple those of 1939, in 
the trade and service industries 


vf the United States. In 1939, 
retail sales volume ran to 
about $42,000,000,000, compared 


with about $130,000,000,000 in 
1948. 


Receipts of service establish- 
ments grew at almost the same 
rate while sales at wholesale 
reached a total of more than 
3% times the 1939 volume. 

Average Store Does Better 

“But although retail sales 
tripled,” Mr. Truppner said, 
“the number of pow establish- 
ments in the country showed 
little or no change. In other 
words, dollar sales in the aver- 
age retail store were three 
times the pre-war level, in- 
creasing the size of the indi- 
vidual retail store both in 
terms of dollar volume and 
merchandise handled.” 

Despite the — increase for 
the nation as a ole, individ- 
ual areas showed different pat- 
terns. In one state, where pop- 
ulation changes were almost 
zero, the retail sales ratio al- 
most tripled compared with 
1939. In two other states, the 
population gained about 50% 
but retail les showed no pro- 
portionate gain as against the 
state with the relatively-static 
population. 

“Relocation of people and in- 
dustries during the war years 
together with changes in the 
level of farm income,” Mr. 
Truppner declared, “are re- 
flected in substantial shifts in 
the retail markets of the coun- 

e Southern states and 
those in the far West recorded 
much higher than average gains 
to account for a_ relatively 
larger share of the national 
market than before the war.” 


Yankees in Cellar 
Retail sales in the nation, he 
said, rose about 208 to 210% 


from 1989 to 1948. Lagging be- 
hind the U. S. average, New 

recorded a gain of 150 
to 160%. Meanwhile, the East 
South a a and the Pacific 
states shot 280 290%. 
Such percentanes, he indicated, 


108 


aye and not yet 
available in published form. 


— trends ap- 


urban, suburban and 
rural comparisons. Big cities, 
for example, failed to keep pace 


with the rise in sales while 
metropolitan areas outside the 
cities showed a rise far in ex- 
cess of the national average. 
Small counties also recorded 
sharp 

Individual lines of business 
expanded, within a range of 
2% to 4% times 1939 levels. 
Gasoline and service stations 
stood at the bottom of this 
range and lumber and hardware 
establishments at the top, Mr. 
Truppner reported. 

Publication of results of the 
1948 census is now under way. 
Reports on each — in the 

S. are about half finished 
and all will be out within an- 
other month. Progress is be- 
ing made at the rate of about 
100 counties a day. 

First State Report in June 

By next June, the first state 
bulletin—probably one of the 
lesser business states of bone 
West—will be issued. Repo 
on the remaining 47 will be © a 
in about 2,200 pages, by the end 

August. States will contain 
breakdowns into 90 types of 
business. 

Trade bulletins, covering each 
type of business for the entire 
country, will be issued starting 
in mid-summer and continuing 
through 1951. “Subject” bul- 
letins, on employment, payrolls, 
credit, inventories and so on, 
will begin appearing early this 
fall. The consolidated volume 
for the nation will be published 
in 1951. 

One County Report Free 

Requests for any of the re- 
leases should be made to the 
Bureau of the Census, U. 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. No charge 
will be made for one —_ of 
a preliminary release for a 
single county. One set of re- 
leases for all the counties in 
the U. S. will cost $30. 

Mr. Truppner noted that Con- 
gress appropriated $13,225,000 
for the business census, about 
$4,000,000 less than was re- 
quested. President Truman last 
week signed a request to be 
sent to Congress for another 

25,000 to cover the cost of 
monographs. 


Changes in U. P. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.— Richard L. 
Dugan, who for four years has 
been United Press bureau man- 
ager in Cleveland, has been 
named Kentucky ‘State Man- 
ager, with a ge in 
Louisville. Milton er 
was promoted to Cleveland u- 


; e 
Charleston, W. Va., bureau. He 
joined the U.P. here in 1948. 





Feonomy Drives 

San Marino (Calif.) 
Pht has begun a chapter 
of the Legion of Obstinate 
Men, which the Rochester (N. 
Y.) Times-Union, a Gannett 
newspaper, instituted a few 
weeks ago. (E & P, April 15, 
page 30.) 

Another movement for econ- 
omy in government has got- 
ten under way with the help 
of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News. Th ds of Pp 
from the newspaper have de- 
luged the local Congressmen. 





William Orr, Former 
City Ed Editor, Dies at 67 


Anderson Orr, 
a oy city editor B...! the old 


New York Tribune for 
last 27 years a member of the 
New York eo relations staff 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and 
Loew’s, Inc., died April 18. 

Mr. Orr began newspaper 
work on the Evanston (Ill) 
Index; in 1905 became city edi- 
tor of the South Bend (Ind.) 
Tribune, and a year later was 
a star reporter of the old Chi- 
cago Chronicle. He went to 
New York in 1907 as a reporter 
for the old — York City 
News Associatio: 

Orr wes. Tater State Su- 
perintendent of Prisons and 
pr f the Silurians. 
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1950 Production Annual 
Gives Printing Progress 


By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 


NINTH GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUC- 
TION YEARBOOK. Reference Vol- 
on Production in A 


im, 
manag- 

16, 468 

Inc. 


. Leo 

. Gottsc all, 

ing New ork, 

Fourth Avenue: Colton Press, 

918 pp. $15. 

A NEw EDITION of the Produc- 
tion Yearbook is always news, 
and the ninth just released con- 
tains charts and visualizers that 
impress me as unusually time- 
and-space saving. Also the 156 
articles by specialists—with 659 
editorial illustrations and 136 
pages in full color—report on 
newest printing processes and 
techniques. 

Statistics-wise, as the execu- 
tives say, this Gargantuan folio 
volume of 250 pages more than 
the eighth issue has 196 samples 
pe a er, plates, and procedures, 

Hsts 4,000 subjects in its 
po 


A ” type- style comparator 
shows the complete alphabets 
of 70 widely used type faces, 
caps and lower-case. Twenty- 
four identical ae geen set 
in three faces, light and bold, 
leaded and solid, permit make- 
up men or as editors 
to compare not only tones, 
weights, and pn but type 
combinations. 

Considerations in harmoniz- 
ing headlines with text are ex- 
plicity pointed out. Headlines 
can be of the same family as 
the text or of the same general 
design. 7 uaing the ‘ “Omnibus 
of Typefac: with the “Typ 
Visualizer” ‘* the Eighth Year- 
book—which are available sepa- 
rately from the Colton Press as 
reprints if one doesn’t have the 
Eighth - Yearbook—an_ editor 
can place a specific paragraph 
from the type visualizer im- 
mediately below a_ headline 
type for graphic comparison. 

Another useful and ingenious 
a ” as it were is a copy- 


editor. 


g comparator. This is a 
en e “able of the characters- 
per-pica count for more than 


850 typefaces in sizes from 5 
to 24 points. Then a column- 
depth calculator, used with the 
copyfitting table and the line- 
length calculator makes accur- 
ate and rapid casting possible 
with minimum calculation. 

Points to remember about 
copy for newscolor advertising 
are fully discussed. 

This Ninth Yearbook gives in 
detail an exemplified discussion 
of the official photoengraver’s 
— a chart of relative values 
to be used as a guide for esti- 
"he bob photoengraving costs. 

the buyer of engrav- 
ing detest the kinds of jobs in 
which side note charges will 
be added, this side note ana- 
lyzer contains a column that 
calls attention to such charges 
for every kind of plate. 

Two mathematical examples 
and an illustration of the addi- 
tion to the plate are shown for 
59 tg of engravings. 

The use of magnesium alloy 
for lighter weight engravings 
is carefully explained. The 
speed of etching on magnesium 
-, been definitely Cy 

E. Swayze of the Dow Chem- 
ical Co., writes, as superior to 
zinc and copper. 

The cover and frontispiece of 
this Yearbook, themselves in- 
teresting, modern production 
techniques, consist of excellent- 


ly blown up details of Rem- 
es a seventeenth century 
—_ ng, “The Man With 4 

The Year- 


Magnitying Glass.” 
is dedicated to the Man 
aa his Magnifying Glass in 
today’s printing production. 


Query and Reply: 

“Who is the publisher of 
Jones’ ‘The Modern Reporter's 
Handbook,’ which you recen' 
recommended in for use 
ee Coa Company, In. 

an mpany, 
=. Madison Avenue, New 
ork. 
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Text of report of ASNE com 
mittee on the desirability - 0: of 
the society’s sponsorship of an 
appraisal of self-improvement 
—— of American news- 


"te * QUESTION we are asked 
to answer is whether it is de- 
sirable for the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors to 
sponsor an appraisal of the self- 
improvement possibilities of 
American newspapers. 

Our answer to the question 
is that the experience of our 
Society has demonstrated that 
it is desirable, provided that 
such an appraisal continues to 
conform with the purpose of 
the Society as defined in the 
following section of the pre- 
amble to its Constitution: 

“Its purpose shall be to pro- 
mote acquaintance among its 
members, to develop a stronger 
professional esprit de corps, to 
maintain the dignity and rights 
of the profession, to consider 
and perhaps to establish ethical 
standards of professional con- 
duct, to interchange ideas for 
the advancement of profession- 
al ideals and for the more ef- 
fective application of profes- 
sional labors and to work col- 
lectively for the solution of 
common problems.” 

Critical Studies Welcomed 

With most newspapermen, we 
are conscious of the importance 
of the questions raised by many 
critics of the American daily 
press as to the shortcomings, 
Which probably are no more 

no less pronounced than 
those associated with other 
forms of human endeavor. 

We do not believe that there 
is any quick answer to many 
of these questions. 

We believe that the Society, 
in the interest of the freest a 
sible discussion of all public 
issues, should welcome critical 
studies of the press made in 
good faith by independent 
agencies. 

We believe, however, that 
the self-improvement of er- 
ican newspapers depends chiefly 
upon the character of American 











permen, their recogni- 
tion and acceptance of the 
great responsibilities imposed 
by freedom of the press, their 
faithfulness to duty in — 
the people of this “the day's 
truthful account of the day’s 
hews and fair comment thereon 
and their willingness to profit 
by the intelligent criticism of 
the newspaper-reading public. 


Ref, Role R Aigted 





rmance* 

Gard ay of performance which the 
Teferee may deem desirable in 
the public interest. 


Ther » tru 

*! no e analogy be- 

abies of 
e Ameri Bar Associa- 


‘of uch organizatfons 
can pers m 
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Text of ASNE Report 
On Appraisal of Press 


tion or American Medical As- 
sociation and the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

The source of the disciplinary 
power over their members 
possessed by organizations with- 
in other professions and voca- 
tions is the power of license. 
Legal licensing power in the 
field of the daily press is, of 
course, prohibited by the Con- 
stitution. But any semblance 
of the exercise of such power 
immediately comes into con- 
flict with the cardinal principle 
of a free press, which guaran- 
tees freedom for what we may 
regard as the worst as well as 
for what we may regard as the 
best of its practitioners. 

It is our opinion that no step 
could more surely be calculated 
to disrupt the society and its 
constructive work in the ad- 
vancement of standards of news- 
Paper conduct than to embark 
upon some organized effort, or 
to accept the sponsorship of 
some like effort by others, the 
purpose of which would be to 
sit in judgment upon the per- 
formance of the American daily 
press and deliver verdicts upon 
the success or failure of its in- 
dividual members. 

Continuing Self-Examination 

We believe that the most ef- 
fective sort of appraisal of the 
self-improvement possibilities 
of erican newspapers lies 
in —- self-examination. 
Throughout its life the society 
has — sensitive to the need 
for such a continuing appraisal, 
through its annual meetings, 
discussions of problems common 
to its members and the reports 
of its various committees. This 
is the chief reason for our ex- 
istence as an independent or- 
ganization of individual news- 
papermen. 

t may be appropriate to 
mention, in this connection, 
that the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors is merely 
one such sponsor of this type 
of continuing appraisal of the 
self-improvement possibilities 
of American newspapers. ere 
are many associations of news- 
papermen in this country, or- 
ganized on a national, state, 
regional and local basis, work- 
ing to that end. To deny 
og in achievement is to 

more the realities that every- 
va are evident. 

Nevertheless, we also recog- 
nize that there is greater need 
for this self-examination and 
self-improvement than at any 
time in the past. A adual 
revolution has taken place in 
the last half-century, and in- 
deed since the ASNE itself was 
founded, in the relationship be- 
tween the ical American 

its community. 


.hewspaper and 
Changed economic conditions 


have brought more and more 
= towns. This is 
the it to some extent of 
technological and economic 
ich exist independent- 


ist Tespond to the needs 


of the whole community. Fad 


The problem of retainin: 
er-confidence has thus 
vastly more command and diffi- 
cult. The result has also been 
to lead the newspapers to report 
the news more objectively and 
to take their responsibilities 
toward the entire public more 
seriously. 
Must Safeguard Integrity 

At the same time, with more 
and more newspapers in what 
impresses the public as a 
monopoly peste there is in- 
creasing pressure for the kind 
of governmental regulation that 
confronts actual monopolies. 

e way to meet an attempt 
at such regulation, which would 
be disastrous to free newspa- 
pers and free society alike, is 
to retain understanding of and 
respect for the integrity of an 
independent 5 

The AS has long recog- 
nized the indispensability of 
such public confidence, and has 
acted accordingly. For example, 
the Society in 1949 conducted 
an examination of certain news- 
papers in Illinois, condemned 
some practices among them, and 
defined the requirements of a 
genuinely free press. We 
lieve such examinations may 
well recur and we heartily en- 
dorse the technique. 

We believe the time has come 
when our continuing self-ex- 
amination may ie more 
specific and responsive to pres- 
ent and prospective conditions. 

Our committee has been 
asked to examine the desir- 
ability of sponsoring an ap- 
praisal of self-improvement 
possibilities of American news- 
papers. 

ur examination has led us 
to conclude that positive action 
is necessary to focus the regular 
and accepted responsibilities of 
the society. 

Our committee recognizes 
and reiterates that the Ameri- 

can Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors is itself and must be a 
continuing committee of the 
whole on self-examination and 
self-improvement. But in addi- 
tion, we urge the Society to 
call upon its board of directors 
to take whatever action may be 
necessary from time to time to 
clarify understanding of Amer- 
ican newspapers by the public, 
and to keep editors alert to 
their responsibilities in fulfilling 
the public’s right to an adequate, 
independent newspaper press. 

Signed by J. D. Ferguson, 
Milwaukee Journal, chairman; 
—— Brucker, Hartford 
Cou Erwin D. Canham, 
Christian Science Monitor; 
Richard J. Finnegan, Chicago 
Sun-Times; Horace Hall, Dothan 
Eagle; Tom es, orfolk 

edger- ; Louis B. Selt- 
Cleveland Press; Gideon 


oat 
e 


Press Institute 
Plan Offered 
By Markel 


As chairman of the committee 
Insti- 


os of the New York Times 
stated the U. S. is making prog- 
ress in military and economic 
areas overseas “but in the psy- 
chological areas we are not 
making the kind of effort that 
will insure victory. 

“There are abroad wide areas 
of ignorance and dee pools of 
prejudice about us,” he said. 

“We have been inclined to as- 
sume that it is the job of gov- 
ernment to meet that challenge 

. but, even if the government 
had the funds and the facilities, 
it could not do the main job. 
That is an_ assignment for 
private enterprise, working 
through the various media of 
mass communication. Of those 
the newspaper is the most 

rtant,” he declared. 


e ASNE committee was 
up “to study the possibilities r 
an international organization 


through which editors from all 


be- parts of the world would meet, 


to exchange ideas freely and to 
learn to know one another,” Mr. 
Markel said. 

“Here I want to make one 
| a aol clear beyond cavil. The 
Dp purpose of such an:.or- 
a niention is not to fortify’ one 
side in the cold war. It may 
be that such fortification wilt 
be an immediate result. But 
the ultimate pw is much 
broader. If that happy day 
should come when the Russians 
will act neither as bears that 
walk like men who talk like 
bears; when they will say yes 
occasionally instead of no _al- 
most always; when they will 
be more inclined in 
than to walk out—when_ that 
happy day arrives, an Inter- 
national Press Institute will 
reach its full stature—and 
many other international bodies 
a ee itte roposed: 

e committee 

“That 16 foreign editors 
(eight to ten from Europe, and 
six to eight from outside Eu- 
rope) shall be in 
over to the U.S. Se 
——— of — a 
American Press _Institu 

“That these editors pao the 
ensuing three weeks visiting 
key newspaper areas in’ the 
country so that they may ac- 
quire, in i a view of the 
nation and, in particular, a view 
of the newspapers of the coun- 
try; , conversely, so-that the 
American editors may become 
— with a problems of 


Seymour, Minneapolis Star. & these editors, to tor’ them 
Tribune; Paul Smith, San vide R. % ‘ao be 
Francisco Chronicle: and Ben and, especially, to 

McKelway, W Star, erings in whieh. there ~be 
ex-officio. ion of 


ABC in New Quarters 
Cutcaco—Audi 


eral offi 
123 N. Wacker 


Bureau of th 
and 


To Control 


Ben M. McKetway, editor of 
the Washington Star and ASNE 
president, opened the meetings 

Thursday morning with a dis- 
cussion Of two problems facing 
the Socie' 


“One “our problems as a 
— is the problem of size,” 
id. “We BF nage too 

big —too. big, certai: find 
accommodations in 


Tashionton or anywhere else 
thet can afford shelter and at 
the same time preserve the in- 
timacy which has meant so 
much to us in the’ past. 

“Our annual dinner is one 
example of this growth. Unless 
there is devised some method 
of cutting down the future size 
of the Society, or limiting more 
drasti the attendance at the 
dinners, we may have to follow 
the ge the of the politicians, 
—. National Guard 

nd perhaps charge a 
ae fee of $100 a plate.” 
West Coast Meeting Idea 

Mr. McKelway said a report 
on this problem of size would 
be delivered to the convention 
and asked for views on some 
method of limiting it “without 
resorting to the snobbish exclu- 
sion devices of a private club 
or college fraternity.” He also 
advised the members. they 
would again debate the proposal 
to meet on the West Coast. 

“Linked somewhat closely to 
the problem of size, is the prob- 
lem of our jon as a so- 
ciety,” he continued. “In other 
words, the direction in which 
we should move as a profes- 


sional organization. For the 
larger we grow, the more 
weight we shall be asked to 


carry and we wish to be sure 
that we are carrying that 
3 in the most desirable 

Mr. McKelway said he “be- 
lieves that the objectives chart- 
ed for us by the founders of 
this society are worthy ones 
and that nothing is to be gained 


by changing or enlarging them. 
We are making Progress. We 
ag won an honorable stand- 


in the newspaper world. 
We have experimented by, trial 
and error and we have gained 
a You will hear this 
ar 


ome special committee, 
charged with th the study of self- 
— gees ent possibilities of the 

your ent is 
ane to take this opportunity 
to express some views of his 
own on that subject. 


“The men who created this 


organization selected a few 
good that we 
were to for. ey wrote 
them down as a charter, issued 


to promote acquaintance- 
the members. 

were to foster pride in 
our calling, to work for the 
maintenance of 


of its na and 
its rights and responsibilities, 
to- agree a series of ethical 


concepts t mark decent jour- 
nalism, to exchange ideas and 
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counsel — in solution of 
common 


Mr. MtcKeclwey 1 then reviewed 
ASNE history recalling forma- 
tion of the “Committee on Eth- 
ical re e™- —— lasted 
only a few then the 
“Committee on "Integrity of the 
Press’ which also “died quiet- 
ly”; then adoption in 1932 of 
ben resent provision of the 

tution empowering the 
bead of directors to expel or 
suspend members of the Society 
for due cause. “As far as I 
know, the provision has never 
been used,” he said. 
The Role of the Society 

Mr. McKelway cited this his- 
tory for two reasons: to direct 
attention to a forthcoming re- 
port suggesting the iety 
should undertake a brief his- 
tory of itself and an index of 
its proceedings over 27 years; 
the other “to provide the evi- 
dence that there has always 
been, and there continues to be, 
a division among our members 
as to our role as a Society of 
newspaper editors. 

“One group, distressed and at 
times understandably outraged 
over abuses of newspaper re- 
sponsibility and other  she- 
nanigans associated with our 
craft, would have us move in 
the direction of unfrocking, dis- 

ng or withdrawing the un- 
written license of those deemed 
guilty of malpractice. They 
have a zest, in other words, for 
disciplinary enforcement of the 
things we stand for. 

“The other group, though it 
may sympathize fully with the 
sentiment of the honorable op- 
position, doubts the wisdom of 
applying this sort of proscrip- 
a It believes that our role 

a Society is more properly 
that of advocate than of police- 
man, judge e or jury. It believes 
that - ~ of raising stand- 

of performance is more se- 
curely based on demonstration, 
exemplification and discussion 
of the attainable ideal than 
upon at! — to enforce accep- 
tance of what some of us may 
think is the ideal. Certainly 
this concept of our role con- 
forms more closely to the con- 
cept of a free press,” he said. 

“There are fields in which 
our Society can and I believe 
should move promptly and ef- 
fectively in defense of the good 
name and dignity of our call- 
ing,” Mr. McKelway said point- 
ing to the Society’s investiga- 
tion of the Illinois roll case. 
a. .3f to jn A development that 

ou. upon the 
omg we Sheena’ use our good 
sense to distinguish between 
mere criticism of newspapers 
and newspapermen and any oc- 
currence that may have the ef- 
fect of undermining public con- 
fidence in the free press as an 
institution of a free society.” 

Criticism Is Healthy 

Informed criticism of the 
press ds healthy, he said, and 

‘we deserve more than we get. 
Replies belong on the editorial 








McKelway Asks Ideas Big a -or Drive 


Uses Newspapers 
now until Labor Day, 
Tydol aa cae roducts will be 
promoted in 1 and 800-line 
ads in 327 newspapers in 13 


states. It is the biggest adver- 
tising campa ever under- 
taken by Tide Water Associated 
Oil Co. Emphasis is on Jet- 


Action Tydol Ethyl Gasoline 
and Premium Veedol Motor Oil. 





pages. It is not the business of 
this Society to assume functions 
that belong to its members.” 

“But anything that attacks 
the principle of a free press, 
either directly or by some more 
oblique effort to destroy the 
people’s belief in the advan- 
tages to them of its freedom, 
should b the of 
this Society. Our board of di- 
rectors should be ready to make 
it the business of the Society. 

“Our experience, and not lack 
of courage, should make us cau- 
tious of any proposition to set 
ourselves up as an organization 
that passes judgment upon the 
too frequently generalized criti- 
cism of press performance. For 
that would be a_ pretentious 
undertaking, beyond our capa- 
bilities as a Society and very 
apt to collide with principles 
basic to a free press. 

“Let us continue, as a Society, 
to search out the best things 
that newspapers are doing to 
raise standards of performance 
and bring them to the atten- 
tion of our members. 

Lend Encouragement 

“Let us continue to preach 
the growing necessity, in a com- 
= society, for responsibility. 

r press is the freest press in 
all the world, freer than it has 
ever been, but there has been 
no time in the history of our 
country when this freedom, 
coupled with irresponsibility, 
can do such grave injury to our 
people; or, when this freedom, 
responsibly exercised, can do 
so much to help them. 

“As a society of American 
newspapermen, we should con- 
tinue to lend encouragement to 
our fellow-newspapermen in 
other parts of the world whose 
situation may not be so fortu- 
nate as our own. We should 
continue to strengthen our ties 
with m, work with them 
toward the ultimate removal of 
barriers to a free exchange of 
honest news, remembering al- 
ways that we can learn as much 
from them as they can learn 
from us. 

Faith in Editors 

“As a society of newspaper- 
men, let us rest our faith in 
the continuing improvement of 
journal upon the men who 
serve it—men whose devotion, 
honor and sense of public re- 
sponsibility are ex led by the 
servants of no other profession, 
whether it be the church or 

e state, medicine, the law, the 
university, the army or the 
navy. For if we cannot depend 
upon them, no formulas or com- 
missions or committees ae apt 
to be of much help,” Mr. Mc- 
Kelway concluded. 
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@bituary 





Vernon C. Norton, 47, state 
house correspondent for the 
Woonsocket (R. I.) -Call, the 
Pawtucket (R. I.) Times and 
the Westerly (R. I.) Sun, April 
18, in Providence, R. I. He was 
also public relations adviser of 
the Verney Corp., a textile con- 
cern, and makeup editor of the 
Providence Visit Roman 
Catholic diocesan wee 

Joe MITCHELL CHAPPLE, 82, au- 
thor and lecturer who began a 
newspaper career 66 years ago 
as editor of a paper in Grand 
Rapids, N. D., at the age of 16 
and who later worked on news- 
papers in Chicago, Washington 
and New York, April 17, in 
Miami, Fla. 

F. Leonarp Otrman, 62, chief 
photographer of the Albany 

(N. Y¥.) Times-Union, who 
joined the paper in 1929 and 
accompanied Franklin D. Roose- 
velt to Chicago in 1932 to ac- 
cept his first nomination for 
President, April 16. 

Mrs. PaAutine G. Warren, 50, 
member of the editorial staff of 
the Boston (Mass.) Evening 
American and former societv 
editor of the Boston Herald, 
April 15. 

JosEPH WALLACE FRANKEL, 77, 
editor and business manager of 
the Saugerties (N. Y.) Daily 
Post and the Saugerties Tele- 
graph, a weekly, April 15. He 
was employed by the Daily Post 
in 1896. At the time of his death, 
he was secrtary-treasurer of the 
Saugerties Telegraph Printing & 
Publishing Co., publishers of 
the two papers. 

Joun Witey Amos, 78, a di- 
rector of the Cambridge (0O.) 
Jeffersonian, a daily founded 
= father, Joun M. Amos, April 


Howarp F. Rxoaps, 75, head 
of the circulation accounting 
department of the New York 
Sun until its recent sale to the 
New York Le a go 
April 14 at Plainfield, N. J. Mr. 
Ruoaps had worked for the old 
New York Press for 20 years 
when he joined the Sun in 1916. 

James AsuHE, 43, a Detroit 
(Mich.) News editor and for- 
merly with the Boston ( Mass.) 
Transcript and the Denver 
(Colo. ) Post, = 17, 


235 Papers Now Use 
Fairchild Engraver 


Orders received from 25 pub- 
lishers — brought to 260 the 
s joining 
the Fairchild: network of Photo- 
Electric Engraver service. , 
wa service is being used 4 
C. A. Harrison, iemevedinest 
in charge of sales of the Fair- 

child mera and Instrument 

He said steps were being 
taken to increase from 19 to 21 
the number of areas set up to 
provide continuous servicing of 
the machines, leased on & 
—— basis. 














e machines have 
demonstrated that costs for en- 
graving can be kept as low as 
seven cents a square h, ac 
cording to a recent survey,” Mr. 
Harrison said. 
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‘Henry’ Comic 
Strip Is Valued 
At $164,000 


character “Henry,” Judge G. M. 
Krincke held that life tenants 
named in the estate will receive 
all the income accruing from 
the strip, along with present in- 
come not yet disbursed. His 
two sisters, who are the life 
tenants, will not be required 
to share the income with other 
heirs named in the will. 

On the basis of the decision, 
the sisters of the late cartoonist 
would receive $28,780 which has 
already accrued from the strip 
and future profits. The daciglan 
said the comic strip was valued 
at $164,566 for taxation by the 
Wisconsin Department of Tax- 
ation. 

Mr. Anderson, who was un- 
married, left the bulk of his es- 
tate now valued at approximate- 
ly $451,605, to his sisters and 
provided a $40,000 fund for the 
education of his nieces. 
heirs of the sisters will receive 
the rest of the comic strip in- 
come if there is any at that 
time, Judge Krincke ruled. 

@ persons who are now 
drawing the “Henry” strip are 
under contract. 
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Possible Suit 
Over ‘Tallulah’ Strip 


IF THE NAME “Tallulah” is con- 
on as the title of a comic 
ip (E&P, April 15, p. 56), a 
pd will be brought by Actress 
Tallulah Bankhead, her attorney 
told E&P this week. 

Donald Seawell of the firm of 
Silver & Bernstein, New York, 
said a suit Miss Bankhead 
brought against Procter & Gam- 
ble relating to the use of the 
name “Tallulah” in Prell Sham- 
poo advertising, is pending trial 
next month. In the suit, Miss 
Bankhead contends the name 
“Tallulah” suggests “Tallulah 
Bankhead” to the public. 

Mr. Seawell stated the same 
stand would be taken in the 
case of a comic strip. He said a 
letter of protest had been writ- 

mn to NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
Service, Chicago, which launched 
the “Tallulah” strip last month; 
but that no papers have been 
filed so far. 

President John F. Dille of 
NNS, contacted by E&P, said 
the new strip “has nothing to 
do with Tallulah Bankhead. 
He declined further comment. 

The gag-a-day strip is drawn 
by Ira Yarbrough, who signs his 
work, “Yar.” 


s 

24 Sports Dates 

San Francisco—Sports fans 
here had 24 separate sports 
dates served up to them by the 
San Francisco Examiner during 
February and March. All were 
events in the 42nd Pacific Asso- 
ciation A.A.U. Unlimited Bas- 
ketball Tournament and the Pa- 
cific ation A.A.U. Boxing 
Ghemplonshipa. 





Cheaper Roto Paper 

San Francisco—Crown Ze! 
lerbach Corp. is testing an 
improved paper for newspa- 
per rotogravure and special 
magazine use, Editor & Pub- 
lisher learned. Results to date 
include a product slightly 
costlier than newsprint. 

The new product was used 
on the April 9 issue of the 
Les Angeles Times in repro- 
ducing its Home Magazine, 
printed by California Roto- 
gravure Co. 


s 
Full Exemption 
Given to Press 
v s g¢ s 
In ‘Bookie’ Bill 

WASHINGTON—Exemption of 
the press from proposed legis- 
lation to curb interstate trans- 
mission of gambling informa- 
tion is “specific, detailed, and 
complete,” Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath told a Senate 
Committee this week. 

Suggested is a statute prohib- 
iting use of telegraph or tele- 
phone in the promotion of off- 
the-track wagering on horse 
races and other sports which 
invite professional gambling. 
Radio and television stations 
would not he permitted to re- 
port results until at least one 
hour after a race has been run. 

The Attorney General told 
the committee it must be care- 
ful not to impinge upon the 
constitutional rights of the press 
to carry sports news, even to 
the extent of making no rule 
against racing news sheets and 
the like. Furthermore, the fact 
that the same central source 
which is supplying the book- 
makers also supplies the large 
press associations, would not 
prevent the latter from contin- 
uing to receive information from 
that source, using it, or fur- 
ther transmitting it for news 
publication. 

The time lag between receipt 
of results and their newspaper 
publication is sufficient, Mr. Mc- 
Grath said, to destroy its use- 
fulness to bookmakers and no 
restriction upon the hour of its 
reproduction was sugg 
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Call-Bulletin Shows 
Set New Records 


San Francisco — Attendance 
records in two sports have been 
shattered by promotions con- 
ducted here within a few weeks 
by the San Francisco Call-Bul- 
letin. 

A father-son baseball game 
promo y McDonald, 
sports editor, on March 17 drew 
25,000 persons, largest —-* to 
swarm into the Seals S 
here, A benefit basketball une 
between the Harlem Giants and 
the College All Stars drew 
13,234, a record for cage sport 
swe in this region, April 
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Black Market 
Dealing Story 
Held Libelous 


Hartrorp, Conn.— The Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Er- 
rors has upheld a libel suit 


brought by a New Haven grocer 
against the Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Herald. 

The grocer, Andrew Proto, 


was awarded damages of $7,000 
from the Bridgeport Herald 
Corp. in a trial at New Haven. 
The newspaper allegedly impli- 
cated him in black market 
dealings in a story published 
May 26, 

The high court, in its unani- 
mous decision, ruled that “there 
can be no: serious question that 
a publication which alleged that 
a grocer was engaging and in- 
tending to engage in the black 
market and in tie-in sales would 
result in that grocer’s hee 
the patronage of a substanti 
number of otherwise potential 


customers.” 

Continuing, the decision 
pointed out: “Because of the 
fact that at the time the ar- 
ticle was published there was 
no longer any law or govern- 
ment regulation limiting the 
quantity of butter which might 
be sold, the charge of black- 
market trading might more 
properly be interpreted as a 
charge of unethical rather than 
illegal practice.” 

jury awarded $1,850 as ex- 
emplary and special damages, 
and $5,150 as general damages. 

The state supreme court said: 

“In view of the seriousness 
of the calumny published by the 
defendant and of the wides- 
pread _ tion given it 
throughout the commounity in 
which the plaintiff had been 
brought up, had _ attended 
school, and had engaged in 
business, we cannot say that 
the amount is excessive.” 
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Pamela Likes U. S.: 
Plans to Work Here 


RocuestTer, N. Y. — Pamela 
Tabberer, the roving British 
newshen, this week finished 
looking over America’s sights 
in general and our press in 
particular, and decided to be- 
come an American 

Miss Tabberer, 24, last sum- 
mer quit a job with the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica in Lon- 
don to view the American 
scene. 

Her first stop in each new 
a on her itinerary was a 

newspaper, where she offered 
to do a two-week stint on the 
theme “A Briton Looks at Your 
Town.” e sold her talent so 
well that she could make it pay 
for an eight-month tour of the 
country. She worked for 14 

rs. 

ow she plans to become one 
of the American working press 
this summer, after a quick trip 
back to England 


s 
New Society Editor 
San Francisco—Blanche Bur- 
nett (Mrs. Blanche Sidney) has 
been named society editor of 
the San Francisco News. 








Shop Talk at Thirty 


continued from page 116 





this incident does 

FBI policy, but was nthe sone 
of some slow by a few 
FBI agents. Unfortunately, 
however, this does tend to re- 
flect on the whole service. 

We have always cherished our 
reputation for fairness and we 
will be glad to print your com- 
ments about what I have said 
herewith. But I cannot agree 
that we were in error. The 
facts seem to speak for them- 
selves. 

Sincerely yours, 

Robert U. Brown 

Editor, Eprror, & PUBLISHER 
™ 


fii 13, 1950 

Dear MR. 

I wish to a your 
letter of April 12, 1950, which 
I have carefully perused. I 
have also reviewed the reports 
of the interviews with the vari- 
ous individuals involved with 
the incident. I am certain I 
have the full facts of the case. 

At no time did any represen- 
tative of the FBI instruct any- 
one connected with the incident 
to suppress the facts. This is 
contrary to every policy of the 
Bureau and if such an impres- 
sion was created, it is most re- 
grettable. Certainly, no such ac- 
tion was intended. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Edgar Hoover 

Tue E&P editorial did not ac- 
cuse the FBI of harboring a 
policy of suppression. It did 
state that a few of its agents 
had been misguided in this di- 
rection. Mr. Hoover’s assurance 
that “this is contrary to every 
policy of the Bureau and if 
such an impression was creat- 

it was most regrettable” is 
certainly good enough for us. 

Mr.. Hoover gives further as- 
surance in his article which ap- 
peared as the lead piece in last 
Sunday’s New York Times Mag- 
azine. He wrote: 

“One of the greatest protec- 
tors of our democratic way of 
life is the free press in Amer- 
ica. The press certainly is alert, 
and justifiably so, to disclose an 
improper abuse of power by the 
FBI or any other government 
agency. ... 

“One of the best guarantee: 
that the FBI will function with 
in a framework of law stems 
from the character of FBI men 
and the receive. 
They would do everything 
their power to prevent the FBI 
from a totalitarian, 
‘power - drenched’ organization. 
The typical FBI man is, +. turn, 
a typical American. He is just 
as anxious to see to it that 
a principles are pre- 

either in FBI investiga- 
tive “activity or in any other 
of daily ant as he is to 
continue to enjoy the freedom 
incident to democratip living.” 


Smith in Uniform 
‘Thor M. Smith, 
aie to the publisher, San 


Fyeseiees Call-Bulletin, has re- 
turned to military duties for 0 


days for “Operation Swarmer.” . 
lll 








NOTICE TO 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS 
Deadline for ANPA Convention Is- 
sue, dated April 29th, including bull- 


dog edition distributed at the Con- 
vention, is April 25th. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


Situation Wanted 








HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 
1 time—$1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per ~_ per insertion 
*4 times—$.80 per line, per insertion 
pena Age insertions of same 


Additonal cha of $.15 for th 
the gi ' 
_ lines minimum, 


“Count four words for, tox 
pk ~ Ag 





Postage charges incurred 
ike PACKAGES will be ict 


Forms close Wedn Wednesday noon. 
WHEN ANSWERING BLIND by 





Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
NOT SEND ORIGINAL MATERIAL. 


NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





SOUTHERN a Prgeortiee : and 
machin ve: in! ti 
J. B. "anider, Natches, “Missies ippi. " 
Mountain States & Southwest 
DAILIES KLIES 


Ray 
312 aston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 





PRESSES FOR SALE 


— UNIT TYPE, SUPERIM- 
$osen, 82-64 Page AM 22%- 
inch cutoff. Located in Dallas, Texas, 


ple iggy Lyre ER TYPE, 32-64 ? ign 
2%-inch cutoff, used as 





MIDWEST daily above $10,000 a 
ly gross; central location; half-ce 
tury background; never offered a 
sale; from owner who other 
interest; identify yourself, evidence 
financial capacity; quick, clean deal 
desired; write Box 5506, Editor & 
Publisher. 

MICHIGAN weekly, old, deeply root- 
ed, profitable, in beautiful growing 
town. grossing $52,000; A-1 
equipment. Splendid Property” with 
oe future, and $25,000 down han- 
dies. Write fully! The DIAL Agency, 
Detroit 1, Mich. 
NORTHERN New Jersey 
county seat weekly. 
per, established 15 y: 
$60,000. Net $15, 000° to. $20, 000. A 
mail circulation. Many local and na- 
tional advertising contracts. $15,000 
down—terms. Box 5396, Editor & 
Publisher. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WEEKLY. 
Nets $15,000. Only $15,000 down. 
Jack L. Stoll, 4958 Melrose Ave., Los 
Angeles 27, California. 

WRITE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
paper Properties for Sale. MAY 
BROS., Binghamton, New York. 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 
pantera = — ne news- 
eeks in West or 
Midwest, Preferably ie city 25,000 
50,000. replies confidential. 
Box 5495, Editor 4 Publisher. 


WANTED to buy on Pacific Coast, 
newspaper or oy for $100,000: 
$600,000. Princ only. 

held in tio confidence. 
5415, Editor & Publisher. 








suburban 
aes ee 











MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Comic » #- Located in Dallas, Texas. 


GOSS — DECKER TYPE COLOR 
PRESS, 32-64 Page Capacity, 21%- 
inch cutoff, Compensators, AO Drive, 
Located in Texas. 


HOE—UNIT TYPE, 16-32 Page Ca- 
pacity, 22%-inch cutoff, AC Drive. Lo- 
cated in Canada. 

HOE—DECKER TYPE, singlewidth, 
16-32 page capacity, 23 9/16-inch cut- 
off, %4- and %-page folder. Located in 
New York. 

HOE—‘‘X’’ PATTERN, Sextuple and 
Double Sextuple, 21%-inch cutoff. Lo- 
cated on Pacific Coast. 


COMPLETE STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT 


GOSS—8 PAGE COMET. Located in 
Tennessee. 

PUBLISHERS ARE CORDIALLY IN- 
VITED TO VISIT OUR OFFICES 
WHILE ATTENDING A. N. P. A. 
CONVENTION. 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth ee 





New York 1 
Phone: Bityant 9-1132 
ALE: GOSS Twin-screw flat 


shaver complete with alternating cur- 
rent drive equipment. Two Miller 
saw trimmers. One Hoe five column 
flat speed mould. Make us an offer. 
Write Arthur L. Gayle, Jr., e 
Southwest Citizen, P. O. Box 110, 
Leke Charles, La 





NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 
— and all other purposes. 

S. VAN BENTHUYSEN 
446 ot Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SSPE Fas, 
ani 

Sales—-Pepshanee—Seaenalon 
RKER 


‘A LIKELY 
607 Times Bldg., St. Petersburg, Fis. 


Celebrating our 830TH YEAR without 
a lapse of time as exclusive a 
per brokers. We would like to be of 
service to you, the publisher, and to 
you, the buyer. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 
Box 192, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
PROSPEROUS Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota Newspapers. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St.. Sioux City, Iowa. 
CALIFORNIA DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
J. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, California 
MIDWEST PAPERS: Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service. Successors to Clyde H. Knox, 
218-19 Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 
For any size paper contact 
ODETT & ODETT, Brokers 
Publishers for Many Years 
P. O. Box 527, San Fernando, Calif. 
ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with profitable records on fair terms 


J. ERT 
3937 —— Riverside, Oal. 


MAY BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Established 1914. N ugh 
and sold without publ: emeoee a 
a oe I 
y Properties 
W. H. Glover Con enturs, California. 


WESTERN DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
wns & Oo. 

1046 Washington, Denver, Colorado 

kkk 30 YEARS on % Pacific Coast. 





























FOR SALE 
12 x 27 Wesel heavy duty Electric 
Galley Proof Press. 


No. 5 Hoe 3500 Ib. capacity Metal 
Pot. 


4—Water-cooled Margach Pig Molds. 
Hoe Mat Roller. 
Amsco Oabinet Saw Trimmer. 


Hoe 8-column Flat Oasting Box— 
quick lock-up. 


Hoe full pg. Radial Arm Flat Router. 


8—New Hall Newspaper Form Tables. 
New ‘‘Dural’’ Stereo. Chases—prompt 
delivery. 


THOMAS W. HALL OOMPANY, ge 
120 West 42nd Strent, N. Y. 1 
(Plant at Stamford, mas 





WHEN you want to buy or sell any- 
thing in the graphic arts field—ALL- 
WAYS remember Printers Trouble 
Shooter, New Haven, Conn. 
TWO SCOTT FOLDERS, 22%” cut- 
off. Can be used separately. Immediate 
sree Box 5458, Editor & Pub- 
she: 








DUPLEX PRESS 
Duplex, 16 page tubular rotary press 
1 to 1; horsepower motor: 
belt drive; {7 and 24 inch newsprint; 
12 ems, 8 columns; page measurement, 
ae AOy, 21; tabloid folder; new blan- 
ets 8 


Stereotype equipment includes; matrix 
roller; tubular casting box; mel 
pot; plate finishing machine and ac- 
cessories. Press re for immediate 
delive: Hess. 
General Manage Record, 
Lansford, Peans. Available ya confer- 
pear about press at A nvention, 
mont Plasa Hotel, 





Arthur W. 8t; 5 Market 8t., 


San Francisco TB calif, 
112 





at 
aon 24th to 27th, call Lansford 200 
r immediate information. 





DUPLEX TUBULAR plate finishing 
machine, being used daily, recently 
reconditioned. $770, crated. Sun- 
Times, Owen Sound, Ont., Canada. 


LINOTYPES—Rebuilt to the highest 
standards. A list of new parts used 
in the rebuilding will be gladly sun- 
plied. Model 8 now available. AMER- 
ICAN PRINTING MACHINERY CO., 
Ln 88-90 Gold Street, New York 7. 








DOUBLE WOOD JR. Autoplates \ aor 

mumps and pot, d Autoshav 

Eeiatocare Renretentatives, 277 Broad. 
ay. New York 7. N. 


MONOTYPE including = cord molds, 
latest mat faces. Oasts type, column 
rule, slugs. Excellent condition. For 
sale cheap. Journal. Salina. Kansas. 


24-PAGE HOE WEB PRESS 


2 plates wide, three units of eight 
pages, 239/16" sheet cut, AC mo- 
tors, complete stereotype equipment. 


THOMAS W. HALL CO., INC. 
Stamford—Connecticut 











lal ee WOOD JR. Antoplate with 

ump. ‘ood Autoshaver. Printcraft 
ans Gacetatieda: 277 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. 





INTERTYPES AND LINOTYPES 


1—OSM-8, 8 model ‘‘0’’ 80 em, 
**O’ 30. em with quadder, Se Stoacl 
**O’* -42-em. 


Linotypes—2 Model ¢ 8 and 2 96's. 
Miehle and Duplex jatbed Presses. 
225 Vandercoo! Proof Press. 
Goss 45-0 Mat Roller. 
wOReeEae sy WORES 
Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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PRESS: Duplex Su Duty Web; 
four units, ‘double folder, sabway de- 
livery; Farval lubrication a nog 100 
h.p. ive motor (220V- 
aa) with electric brake; also 6 H.P. 
slow motion motor; G. E. Oontrob 

Panel; 12 control stations; web b 
detectors and 800 amp. circuit break- 
er; Cutler-Hammer Conveyor; also 
sets angle bars, complete set inking 
rollers. 58 spare form and ductor 
rollers, 16 spare stocks. 12 
roll spindles, extra folding cy’ 
extra set i blocks for 12% pica 

well as 12 pica column width. Will 
— up to 72 inch web with 224° 


toff. 

STEREOTYPE: Wood Twin Pon 
Autoplate with 2 casting boxes an 
pumps; 5-ton pot with Kemp immer- 
sion gas units and 2 Spencer turbine 
compressors ; Scott tail cutter and 
trimmer with G. E. 3 h.p tor 
(a.c.); Goss chain drive mat roller, 
with 3 h.p. Allison-Chalmers motor; 
half-ton gas Surface remelt pot t with 
6 Margach pig molds. Publishers at- 
poe the A. N. P. A. convention in- 
vited to inspect the equipment. Only 
7 miles across Geo. Washin; a 
Bridge from New York City. a. 
Borg, eer Evening Record, Hack: 
ensack, N. J. 





FOR SALE 


HOE 4 UNIT OCTUPLE SUPER IM- 
POSED NEWSPAPER PRESS — 2 
units on Floor and 2 units above— 
22%” cut-off, double folders, press 
has roller bearings and rubber rollers 
and besides 1 color is adaptable for 
3 extra colors. Excellent for comics. 


With sede “ees complete stereotype 
equipm 


ALL MOTORS ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





OUTLER - HAMMER, two - motor 
full automatic newspaper press drives 
and control panels, 220 volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle AO. Complete with resistors 
and ae —— stations: 

5/7% 4H. 


. ¢rosshead 
type, teal to parallel, ir will 
power 4 or 5 ite press. One will 


P. faceplate type. 
Will power 4 y** single width, quad 
or 16-page tubular, es 
Used, serviceable, recently with- 
drawn from service, reasonably priced, 
immediately available. 
stern Color Printing Oo., 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York City 18 








FOR SALE—Goss 45-R_ mat roller; 

excellent condition. A.O. elect ctrical 

casipeess $2450. Lloyd Hollister, 

ade 1232 Central Avenue, Wilmette, 
nois 


PAGE HOE sextu) 
2%” cut-off. Orat 





le Bape cole, 


Se. Further details write A. E. 
Cahlan, P. O. Box 70, Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 





AVAILABLE FOR INSPECTION 
Guaranteed Rebuilt 


All Models On: iitpplay ~ 


Visit Our Showroom 
D. C. ARMSTRONG & CO. 


817 North Broad Street 
Phila. 7, Pa. Walnut 2-7410 











Pm | 


_— Seesien 2 are ei 


wowed O14 aS 


rm 





cR IM- 
jbove— 
“press 
rollers 
ble for 
comics. 


reotype 


ING 





roller; 
lectri 
‘ollister, 
rilmette, 





2, 1950 














MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 





HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 





CONVEYOR, | Cutler- -Hammer, 2 speed, 


6 wire, 
Belt delivery from folder to vertical 
_Vertical includes 19 wood 
a table 
jong. r and li 
heads with gears included. 
would have to buy 1%" pipe for ver- 
tical, wires belts, and press drive 
eereeket oh good condition. Rea- 
sonable. Ruth, ore Evening 
Star, Washington 4, D. 
FOR SALE—Intertype za q Lge 
split magazines; Linotype Model $21 
brass split magazines; Linotype and 
Intertype display matrices; Monotype 
display matrices. Full details if in- 
terested. Boston Record-American, 5 
Winthrop Square, Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE: 4 Model 26 Linotypes 
with electric pots and 4 molds each. 
Box 5499, Editor & Publisher. 
A GOOD BUY for a ee publica- 
good 











condition. ex 
36” with insert feeding — 
(Arizona) Daily Tribun 


Mesa 


Pony Autoplate, Curved router, Mat 
roller, Sta-Hi Mat Dryer, Cutler-Ham- 
mer paper conveyor. 3,500 Ib. metal pot, 


TRUST US FOR TRIVIA. Dickinson 
Filler Service, Box ol Elmwood Sta- 
tion, Omaha, Nebraska. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN, good 
space promoter, opportunity to be- 
—_ manager on large astern week- 





Chases, Box 5868, Editor & Px 





WANTED 
COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANTS 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
500 Fifth Ave., New — City 
BRyant 9-1132 





WANTED TO BUY: Four (4) Reels 
with or Lage automatic paster. 
Please furnish serial numbers, price 
and full details. Box 5467, Editor & 
Publisher. 


DUPLEX MODEL E 8-PAGE NEWS- 

PAPER PRESS. Want late model ma- 

chine with variable speed motor wh 

— State price and when press will 
x 








8-PAGE DUPLEX pny E with half 
and quarter-page folder and A.C. mo- 
tor equipment. Available ‘about June 
ist. Now running. Box 5532, Editor 
& Publisher. 


NOLAN $2 DRY MAT ae or 


phase A ~~ SE 
80%", $550. 
The Williams a Co. 


Portsmouth, Ohi 
LUDLOW MACHINE with water 
cooled gy electric pot. Priced for 
wick sale. Write for details. Amer- 
can Printing aa Co., Inc., 88 
Gold St., New York 7, N. ¥. 








MISCELLANEOUS—FOR SALE 


5518, Editor 
Publisher, 


WANTED—A 60 or 75 Horse Power 
AC Press Drive and Power Panel. 
Write or wire Bremerton Sun, Brem- 
erton, Washington. 


WANTED: COLOR Se eee 
— on double width unit-type pre 

inch cutoff, 14% inch Miameter 

Diets dose de surface. We have for 

sale Goss double yee folder. ° with 

inch cutoff. Bo: 


r formers, x 
345, Pasadena In be mdent, 84 N. 
Raymond, Pasadena 1, Calif. 











HAMILTON FORM FILE 
Give serial number, price first letter. 
Ed yams Cheyenne Newspapers, 





OFFER 100 TONS very best quality 
standard white newsprint. 34” to 40” 
width, about diameter, for May 
same quantity oo June. 

ulp & Paper Co., West 
th St., ow York 19, N. Y. “acest 
LUxembourg 2-4830. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 
MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 
Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 
We will move, erect or repair presses 
ANYWHERE 

28 East 4th St., New York 8, N. Y. 
Phone: SPring 17-1740 
LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS EREOCTORS 
Newspaper Same yen A 

ervice Nationwide 
738 N. Vietory Blvd.. Burbank. Calif. 
E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 
Printing Machinery 
Bought and Sold 
Erecting and Rebuilding 


os North Chureh Street 
Rockford Tilinois 


pear agp gga mm = 




















ants. 
a. Saintenancs, service Ration: 


LORENZ PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS COMPANY 


%626— 31 St., Long Island Ae 1,N. Y. 
STillwell 6-0098-0 


ee. 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED—FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Lino- 
type and Intertype machines. 





Inc., . Wyoming 


3 LETTERS THAT CREATE 
MoRE REAL ESTATE eS 
Series of 13 skillfully prep: 


salary open, references, 
Box 5545, Editor & Pubiisher. 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER, position 
available a aoe man wi 





ters induces real estate dealers to 4 
crease their Classified linage 
ing them how to 
use of their advertising dollars. 
This letter series is typical of the 
many extras Howard Parish subscrib- 
ers receive with their regular Service 
month after month at no additional 
cost. 
If there’s no Howard Parish client 
in your city and you’re willing to 
give serious thought to the ways the 
Howard Parish Service can spur your 
Want Ad volume write today for your 
FREE copy of this letter series. 
HOWARD PARISH 


Tested Want Ad Selling Plans 
Daily News Tower, Miami 82, Fla. 





HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 


A ee ere PHONE oo 
‘OR SPECIAL CENTEN: 
EDITION 





Kansas City is commemorating Cen- 
tennial this year. Paper is s msoring 
a special Centennial Edition, 

maintain staff writers 7 Seoaleh 
salesmen with stories, puffs and lay- 
outs—No creative talent necessary— 


cord. Must 
take complete | charge of ‘twelve person 
staff. Prefer man located in Midwest. 
Salary and bonus penn Po- 
sition offers excellent opportun y for 
right man. Write fully giving ‘datails 
as to age, experience and record to 
L. E. Heindel, advertising director, 
madison Newspapers, Madison, Wis- 
consin, 





CLASSIFIED ~ 

TELEPHONE SOLICITOR 
The San Diego Journal has an open- 
ing for an aggressive, intelligent wo- 
man experienced in all phases of .te! 
phone selling in a highly competitive 
field. If you would like to locate per- 
manently, in the finest year-round cli- 
mate in the United States, with s 
srowing —— De ppm your —_ 
plet: 
Har. Henry, CAM, San Diego Journal, 
San Diego, California. 
LOCAL AD MANAGER, progressive 
evening and Sunday newspaper; ss 
of five; University city of 30, 
permanent position for Sakae 
man with mae for high type soiling. 


n plelte housing; best 








mild climate; $ 








} Write giving full information, refer- 
able of ‘selling on telephone, 25% | ences, Drexent earnings or salary ex- 
cunmtosien. Man will earn . pected. Transcript, Norman, Okla. 

to $200 weekly up commissions. ALE HELP WANTED. Experienced 
Don Wilson, Gateway Publishing Co., pd advertising Salesman with 
319 West 9th St. (Victor 0457),| car, capable of handling s large num- 


Kansas City, Mo. 
ADVERTISING be 80-40 to 
se! class: 








WANTED 
8 page Goss Cox-O-Type Model A 
or E Duplex 
24 page Press, preferably with Stereo- 
type equipm 


Alatel 


ified display 
. e.. on large Met: pa 
per in competitive market. Applicant 
must pessoas definite selling C——¢ 
some knowledge of copy and lay-out. 


ber of accounts for le: ng New Mezxi- 
co Daily. Must be able to produce a 
heavy es of a and be Any 
terested in a perman: con: 

If you can qualify sBlease. = fall 


articulars and cted to 
b Kuhnhein, Aavertising P Director, 
Clovis, New Mexico, News Journal. 








a Estate advertising 
ferred. Permanent peaiien, CC 





We need ‘aan presses i 
Advise Details 
NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
823-29 No. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





opportunities for a man 
who can veaiie en. State age, marital 
status, previous newspaper ex — 
salary desired, car povsssitien 2 
5463, Editor & Publisher. 





CATHOLIO WEEKLY in 
Michigan needs experienced space 
salesmen, 30-35. Small salary plus 


western 





CHILDREN’S MAGAZI t 
Here is a magazine wh’ on small 
scale approach, has proved it can 
capture great market in public schools 
of the nation when presented on large 
scale. It is the only school magazine 
which presents a wealth of much- 
wanted supplementary material in 
History, Science. Travel and Nature 
Study. I should like to correspond 
with individual or corporation about 
arrangement for minor or — own- 


n work into advertis- 

ing manager. Give complete experi- 

ence, references, available date. sal- 

ie  — to Box 5411, Editor & 
u 





ee manager-salesman, man 
woman, to establish and build small 
department for Aoi A ao panes 





growing Ohio city over 100,000. Salary 
plus attractive incentive plan. Large 





ership of enter J cdot with 
<= Ves and promotion side. ” Write 

n Coffman. 4022 Piedmont Ave., 
Oakland 11, California. 


CORRESPONDENTS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 
COLUMBUS, Ohio stringer needed by 
news service. refer working news- 
man hep to state politics, sports. $10 
weekly retainer to sta Box 5535, 

Editor & Publisher. 


EASY EXTRA MONEY 


for 
REPORTERS, PHOTOGRAPHERS 
By simply furnishing information con- 
cerning certain happenings in your 
locality, you can easily increase your 











P daily carries 
over 75.000 agate line weekly.) Box 
5553, Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
TELEPHONE SUPERVISOR 
Metropolitan Eastern Daily and Sun- 
day newspaper has a position avail- 
able for a telephone supervisor who is 
experienced in all phases of telephone 
selling and staff individual training. 
This position offers a splendid oppor- 
tunity for an aggressive, intelligent 
young woman who is looking for a 
permanent classified advertising ca- 
reer. The person we want may atronty 
be successfully established on a sma!) 
newspaper and is now ready to move 
into a large operation in the metro- 
politan field. Write complete es 
cations and experience to Box 537 

Editor & Pnblisher. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER 




















income. Will not interfere with your| Aggressiveness and enthusiasm plus 

RICHARDSON. ye oo. INC. —_. job. Write for details. Box| the anitity to develop these qualiti 
508—4th Ave. 8S. 5531, Editor & Publisher. in a classified sales staff are the prime 
Minneapolis, Minn. = wanes. eae e come 
WAntTr mager of a leading ex- 
fe ear ge Oylinder, Press FEATURES clusive eastern daily and Sunday 
Wri ~— SC 18 ems. newspaper with an A. B. C. cireula- 
wen tie "Perry, P. 0. Box 96, Har- TURES FOR SALE tion above 100,000, Must be thor- 
Masi “Waitine for the Bell.’ Weekly | oughly experienced in all phases clas- 
New York Boxing Column (Hash | sified selling and di ental e 


@0ss = single width (two pages 
wide). 133% inch printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or deck for same. 
Give fm details gad prices. Box 1042, 
Editor & Publishe 





a Bee to minute news from East- 

Samples upon a 
vailable <™ New York QOity inter- 
view. Box 5520, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 22, 1950 





agement. Send complete resume of 
qualifications, experience and 





requirements to Box 5555, Editor 
Publisher. 


OPENING FOR experienced advertis- 
ing salesman with plenty of ener 
10% commission wit. ry wa. a ne 
account. Unlimited 
make ten to twelve eh SP collars, 
Afternoon daily in_ fastest wing 
town in America. J. Snider, c/o 
Times, Natches. Miss. 


PHONE ROOM SUPERVISOR for 17- 
day morning and evening combination 
with circulation over 100,000. Must 
be experienced and capable of organ- 
izing and training 13-girl staff. Write 
giving age, background, salary re- 
quirements, ete. to Evansville Print- 
ing Corporation, Evansville, Indiana. 


SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 
Progressive Radio trade publication 
needs a good, energetic, snappy ad- 
vertising sales representative. Must 
be able to ‘‘walk in’’ to important 
agencies and present intelligently an 
honest picture of the industry’s most 
widely read trade ——— jive ex- 
perience, salary expec and age. 
Write Box 5515, Editor “% Publisher. 


TWO MORE good producing salesmen, 
for Le ee age eae circulation 

eek!: add sec- 
ond edition ae expand maine. in 
competition against daily and radio. 
Unusual opportunity for go-getter am- 
bitious for progress with developing 
paper in growing, diversified, con- 
genial Ohio city. Qualifications ‘should 
include copy, layout. Grocery, furni- 
ture, varied retail advertising exper- 
ience particularly valuable. Age: 
25-87. Salary , age on 











~ Also on ee for 
man, under 
5552, Editor 


plus percentage. 
another less experienc 
GI training plan. Box 
& Publisher. 


WANT-Ad Manager salesman. Experi- 
enced, capable of organizing depart- 
ment. Midwest weekly. Box 5542, 
Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—CIRCULATION 


— gpg Manager Eastern 
A.M. paper; branch system op- 
ae. Excellent opportunity for ex- 
perienced boy-promotion man. ‘ive 
-- details your experience. Box 5518, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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HELP _WANTED—CIRCULATION 
WEEKLY BUSINESS PAPER in mid- 





luture for man about 
thirty years old. Box 6420, Ei Editor & 
Publisher. 





HELP WANTED—ARTISTS 


ARTIST located anywhere in U.S8.A., 
to make simple but high quality line 
illustrations for daily column on his- 
tory, science, travel, etc., sul 
Write Ramon Coffman, 4022 
mont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 


HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 
EXPERIENCED society editor 
wanted for afternoon daily in mid- 
west. Must have some experience 
and be over 25. Tell all first let- 
ter. Salary $40. Box 5551, Editor & 
Publ een 





ects. 
ied- 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 





AIDE SUT TEE FOR 
OR GENERAL MANAGER 


Able trouble shooter-consultant 
seeks opening. Wants return to 
straight newspaper work. 

Can relieve busy executive of pa- 
per work or direction all departments. 
ave assisted top flight chain 
executives, and successfully operated 
papers. 

xperience covers everything 
from printer’s devil ps publisher. Can 
cut costs, build revenue, and circula- 
tion; handle editorial and business 
policy as wel labor, pasrenreens 
budget, promotion problem: 

University graduate gen ad- 





ministration and journalism plus 20 
years experience United States and 
Europe. 

Go anywhere. Opportunity more 
important than salary. Available 
New York for interviews. Box 5547, 
Editor & Publisher. 

AUDITOR: 25 years daily and Sunda: 


newspaper and radio. ~~ A —_ 





esk man, handle wire and lo- 
cal, te small daily. Tell us all. 
Start $60. Box 5529, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

FEATURE WRITER for prize 
winning employee magazine by Penn- 
sylvania utility. Knowledge of pho 
tography aa Box 5554, pai. 
tor & Publis 

TEWSPAPERIGT to train as pub- 
licity agents for Three Ring Oircus. 
Must have car, typewriter. 
$60. gasoline furnished. 
available now. Wire or write Fred 
Stafford, Mills Bros. Circus, 2900 
Edgehill Rd., Cleveland Hts., Ohio. 
NEWS EDITOR with investigative 
mind for crusading Midwest weekly. 
Box 5541, Editor & Publisher. 











married, religious and civic worker, en- 
ergetic and ambitious for advance- 
ment. Write Box 5386, Editor & Pub- 
Visher. 

EDITORIAL EXEOUTIVE’s job or 
associate editorship on small or me- 
dium sized daily sought by a topflight 
editorial writer who is now on policy- 
making ard of large conservative 
newspaper: 41, university graduate; 
oustanding and strong record of ex- 
perience and reliability. Box 5511, 

: ‘ublisher. 


FORMER A. B. ©. auditor and 
countant, familiar with all office a: 
tail and reports, open for temporary 
or permanent connection. Apply Box 
5404, Editor & Publisher. 




















——————— | NEWSPAPER EXEOUTIVE, long on 
HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL advertising, seeks opportunity with 
INTERTYPE or LINOTYPE MA- 42, oe ae oe paen, al tor % 

e marrie Ox itor 

CHINIST — — Experience on Pebiie her. 

late model Inte: ae Nite 

Situation, od. “Box 5492, Edi- 

tor & Publis! 


: WEOHANIONE SUPERINTENDENT 
for daily Sunday newspaper in 
— S02 _ circulation . aa 
Monaco vasibis production in modern 
plant using latest equipment. oe 
spondence | 01 confidential. Box 5465, 
ii jisher. 


WANTED—PHOTO-ENGEAVEE cap- 
able of working at least three branches 








and job p! Under Portland union 
jurisdiction. Write: Ernest Hedlund, 
c/o Herald and News, Klamath Falls, 


Oregon. 


LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENOY. Arti- 











cles. Books, Fiction, Plays marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 130 E. 40 St. N. Y. 
SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
NOW AVAILABLE 
Capable, ‘‘mentally-mature’’ North- 
erner unemployed because over 45 


*‘ealendar-age’’ arbitrary limit al- 
though too active, ambitious, youthful 
in appearance and spirit to retire. 
Seeks in geet climate, EAST or 


SOUTH, with co: concern, op- 
portunity to ae? his comprehensive 
practical knowledge and _ services 
(with a small money investment, per- 


haps) unostentationsly in publishing, 
advertising, sales or service work. 
ffers eras diversified ALL ROUND 
EXPERIE with manufacturer; 
pa ry agency; agricultural, in- 
dustrial and business trade journals; 
and newspaper. 


For his resume PLEASE REOCIPRO- 
CATE with some information of what 
you may have to offer. 


Box 5508, Editor & Publisher. 
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PUBLISHERS ATTENDING 
ANPA AND AP ANNUAL MEETINGS 


If you seek an assistant who is an 


experienced newspaper man with a 
bent for both the business and edi- 
torial sides of publishing, he is now 
in New York available for an inter- 
view. He is 26, single, and offers an 
exceptional academic background with 
This candidate 


does not desire a pension, 


the finest references. 
social se- 
curity, or a big desk. He is search- 


ing for an opportunity. Your profit is 


his pleasure. H. J. Brown, Princeton 
Club, 39 East 39th Street, MUrray 
Hill 5-6200. 





PULITZER PRIZE-WINNING news 
executive, also experienced as director 
of advertising and other departments 
50M daily, can ease burdens of some 
busy publisher. Can be interviewed 
ANPA meeting. Box 5543, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL WEEKLY EDITOR 
wants position as assistant to daily 
publisher, midwest or east, with op- 
portunity to make nominal investment. 
Responsible, hard worker. Journalism 
grad, X, 29, married. Box 5443, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WESTERNER, 35, eight years news 
experience small-city and metropoli- 
tan dailies, AP, plus profitable week- 
ly ownership, seeks relocation in West 
with Serger to ee shares within 
reasonable . pable writer, 
editor; can aivest as well as follow; 
knows radio, advertising, job work, 
and printing mechanics. Able, alert, 











stable. ood background re family, 
education, military. Box 5500, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING ee 
AG ified, experienced, $10M 
ear executive. Box 5446, Editor & 
blisher. 


a — 
ISING 








ADVERTISING a — ambi- 
tious; aggressive; capable; depend- 
able. Missouri University—B.J., A. 
in Journalism. Some experience. 
Married. 31. esires permanent po- 
sition. Will go anywhere. Box 5505, 





Editor & Publisher. 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN, 26, sin- 
gle, B.A. graduate, June 1949. Now 


employed on a afternoon daily. 
Wants permanen GO ead Write 
Box 5447, Editor & Publisher 

17 YEARS EXPERIENCE in all 
phases of Olassified and _ Retail. 
Strong on classified also phone room 
experience. do a real job on 
any publication. Box 5503, Editor & 





Publisher. 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER. Top flight 
newspaper experience. Successful 


metropolitan sales management record. 

Qualified executive. Age 37. Box 
5516, Editor & Publisher. 

DISPLAY SALESMAN, 





experienced, 


married. Now employ ork 
City area. Box 5453, Editor ss Pub- 
lisher. 





Fort Wayne merger, copy 
artment head has good rea- 
ing available. Competent. 
ox 5347, Editor & Pub- 


DU 
service de 
sons for 
good record. 
lisher. 





LINAGE SLIPPING? Do you need 
a man who can muster men, words 
and ideas to sell against resistance? 
Fresh from 4 years of in-the-field re- 
training of admen, retailers, jobbers, 
manufacturers, in merchandising, ad- 
vertising and selling, widely-experi- 
enced newspaper man wants job in 
competitive field by June 15. Chuck- 
full of tested techniques that will pay 
off in volume, profit and prestige for 


you. What's your problem? Your 
offer? Write Adman, P.O. Box 422, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 

MIDWEST WEEKLY'S _ Olassified 
Manager desires change. Knows clas- 
sified’s problems, has ideas to whi 


them and is a true believer in their 
effectiveness. Ty tomed to toughest 
competition. Single. wr will travel. Box 
5473, Editor & Publisher. 
SPACE SALESMAN, 26,  Oolleg 
graduate, single. Experienced ating 
space for special feature syndicate. 

od record. Want position on adver- 
cising staff of out of town daily. 
Available for interview during A. 

. mvention. Box 5490" Editor 

& Publisher. 

TOP AD PRODUCTION MAN FROM 
LARGE METROPOLITAN DAILY 
Twenty-one years all phases of news- 
paper advertising production. Com- 
plete knowledge of make-up and al 
details connected with it. Contacted 
advertisers; applied policies; guided 
mechanical departments; established 
schedules; supervised department o' 
forty- eight people. Can handle your 
large production problems without 
guidance. Forty-seven years. old, 
married. Write Box 5540, Editor & 

Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


SIRCULATION ee small daily. 
Experienced in irecting carriers, 
rural solicitation, direct mail, cireu- 
‘ation promotion. lege graduate. 
Married. Age 26. Can go anywhere. 
Box 5408. Editor & Pablisher: 

MR. PUBLISHER: a interest- 
ed in a Circulation "Manager ge 

as 























SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 





CARTOONIST - ILLUSTRATOR, 28, 
sports cartoonist; 1 man art depart- 
ment; comic strip illustrator. New 
York only. Box 5521, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

EDITORIAL CARTOONIST — art di- 
rector—national reputation—desires 
change. Box 5382, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 








JOHN D. STANARD, Drawer Hg 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Ph: 83-1546W. 


Travels ‘Southern States regularly, 
COUPLE — Newspaper, magazine, 
short story experience — traveling 


United States and Canada, offer syn- 
dicated daily or weekly column on 
daily doings, political temperature, 
other taterseens ee Box 
Editor & Publi 

HAVANA COR kmaE ODEN 
Offers string correspondence or spe- 
cial coverage politics, business, trade, 
finance, travel, etc. Also complete pho- 
tographic coverage, press, commercial, 
industrial. Permanent resident and 
trained American newsman and pho- 
tographer. Write Box 5533, Editor & 
Publisher. 
ACTIVE Washington man seeks news- 
papers or trade magazines to repre- 
sent in Washington. Box 5405, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 
DO you know of job in Europe for 
girl, good writer, agna Cum 
Laude? Editorial, publicity, advertis- 
ing experience. Oontact Box 5380, 
Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED U. S. newsman, now 
working London, seeks added employ- 
ment, free — oe salary. Box 5423, 
Editor & Publis 

I COVER 5 "SOSTON AREA 
Guy Livingston, 137 Sutherland Rd., 
Brookline 46, Mass. Ph: BE 2-7683. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 
ANPA, JysERVIEW 


Editor capable taking ogee charge 
of Editorial page, staff, promotion, 
etc. Has excellent record oi 

000-400,000 . . Civic record extens: 
Has held top posts editor’s see 5 ee 























partments , . best = “references and 
good reason ros seeking new connec- 
tion . . will attend ANPA oe and 


desires Getensioge e all rrespon- 
ence, etc., confidential. Write x 
5468, Editor & Publisher. 





ADAPTABLE NEWSMAN — Well 


nd p. Good 
reporting background, Beals, 28. Oo- 
lumbia wn °46. Box 5481, 
Editor & Publis 





iGCOMBLIBHED” reporter, three 
years’ experience, all types, colle; 
graduate, veteran, single, 28, seeks 


negro opportunity. Box 5475, Edi- 
& Publisher. 

TRIOUE for hard work, honor grad, 
ceonstnel Journalism school, society 
giting. Saee = lance experience. 








You anywhere. Box 
5469, S editor & & Publisher. 

ALL - AROUND REPORTER - RE- 
WRITEMAN, 27, six years experience, 
married, college grad, will = at 
real opportunity anywhere, sheen 2 
tive reporter, deft writer, dle 











who 
with expenses 35% of zevenee 18- 





year production record o 
tan and medium dailies “teens carrier 
boy up. Address Box 5471, Editor & 
Publisher. 

WANT COVERAGE! Aggressive Ex- 
ecutive, college graduate, experienced 
in carrier and mail operations, seeks 
more opportunity. Believes big field 
in better rural coverage. Married. 








Age 29. Box 5501, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


wires. Box 5493, Editor & Publisher. 
AVAILABLE NOW. Top flight ex- 
ienced 
small daily and metro background. Vet 
baseball, football writer. i 
tion sports editor or staff _ Also 
radio work. Married, 80. Box 5489, 
Editor & Publisher. 
A.B. Journalism, 24, seeks newspaper 
job with potential. Excellent trade end 
personal xe references. Box 5434, Edito 
Publish: 
ALERT, ADAPTABLE, AMBITIOUS 
B.A 24, single, veteran. 
3ome experience: New York City 
daily, Roce trade publication, pie 
torial magazine. Knowledge of public 





Aigo ees Box 5440, Editor 
a 

2% YEARS experience. Vet. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota graduate. Wants 
reporting spot,-sports preferred. Mar- 
ried, 27 years old. Sober, ambitious. 








EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 22, 1950 


Box 544, Editor & Publisher. 














lively, 
sober. 
news, 
trials 
childre 





























SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





ATTENTION EDITOR! Would you 
like an experienced secretary combin- 
ing maturity and common sense with 
well-rounded background in daily and 
weekly newspaper fields. Box 5538, 
tditor & Publisher. 

ARE YOU SEEKING A TESTED MAN 
FOR A KEY EDITORIAL JOB! 
Here’s one: a city editor on an 
Eastern metropolitan daily, 35, with 
16-year writing, editing record. Avail- 
able for New York interviews. Box 

$527, Editor & Publisher. 
GiTY EDITOR experienced all desks 
and featufe writing wants Metropoli- 
tan positi.,,. Middle or ei West. 40, 
married, family, sober. years on 
large and medium dailies” gf 5504, 
Editor & Publisher 
CITY EDITOR of mT daily — 
reporting or copydesk in big 
Six years experience plus four Rt 
Don’t settle for array write Box 
5885, Editor & Publis 
COPYREADER, Sa slotman 
top 250,000 daily. Wants. offer good 
dty. Interview first. Clean copy, 
lively, sensible heads. Fast, accurate, 
wber. Can handle rim, slot; wire, 
state, city desks; write edi- 
College graduate, married, 2 
Box 5514, Editor & Pub- 














children. 
er. 

OOPY EDITOR, now employed mid- 
west metropolitan daily, desires 
change. Age 32. mineaee BJ. Mar- 
ried. Veteran. Box 5403, Editor & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR—15 years well-rounded ex- 
perience as managing editor, city edi- 
tor and on copy and state desks, 
available immediately for newspaper 
needing hard-working executive cap- 
able of directing and training staff 
into good producers. Also expert on 
press Dastoureeny and good radio 
commentator. go anywhere for 
fair opportunity. Bee 5539, Editor & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR west coast, southwest, ni 
managing editor daily, 37, University 
eateste. Box 5464, 'Editor & Pub- 

er. 














EDITOR - MANAGER presently en- 

gaged publishing large successful 

weekly, desires position as os or 

blisher of semi-weekly or ally. 
82; have 22 year’s ex mx . 

all phases of weekly and dail 

paper vo pcs hme an 


news- 
offset 





b pla: 

ye and back shop. Married. 
children. Straight salary or salary- 
commission. References. Box 5455, 
Editor & Publisher 

EDITOR—Reliable and competent all 
phases of news supervision and handl- 
ing. Box 5399, Editor & Publisher. 
EDITOR-DESK-REPORTER or com- 
bination small daily ond ern cir- 
culation. Write Room 8 831 Ma- 
ne Ave.. Los Angeles 14, “Talent. 
EDUCATION editor. Develop new 
beat. High reader interest. Commu- 
ay value, Box 5530, Editor & Pub- 
isher, 


Two 








EX-FOREIGN correspondent, recent- 
ly returned U. S. after five years 
abroad, seeks responsible post jour- 
nalism, public relations, preferably 
New York, Washington. Intimate, 
“hand knowledge European poli- 
ties, economics. Twenty years’ expe- 
journalism, resort publicity. 
Crack writer, resourceful editor. Box 
5528. Editor & Publisher. 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR, managing 10M 
weekly chain, wants switch to medium, 
daily. Extensive wartime PRO 
Work, 2 years daily, college, 30, Lon 
ily. Seeks opening leading to respo 
tible position. Competent all 1 editorial 
ses, Camera; reaparestul, versatile. 
ants to settle good town, permanent 
“up, where ability to produce deter- 


mines future. Full details, references, 
Publis” samples. 


Box 5478, Editor & 
IXPERIENGED Managing Editor af- 
le oon daily in East wants responsi- 








EXPERIENCED GIRL, 26, wants po 
ion on daily in western city. Mis. 
} Brad; public relations, trade 

— background. refer genera) 
Rai Baten: consider — Box 5407, 
itor & Publisher 





EXPERIENCED young reporter, re- 














sin- 

















NEWSCASTER, ‘‘A newspa REPORTER—EDITORIAL, Vet, 
—s a _ news editing wire | with a voice.’’ Gather, write, Reliver. le, 26; experienced several year 
background, Box | Best references. >= details pon re- urnali: graduate. Knowledge pu! 
$509" “editor re Publisher. quest. Box itor & Publisher. | licity, production, offset layout 
FAIR DEAL EDITORS—experienced | REPORTER, 23, double on desk; one | Printing, varityper, photography. On 
wire desk man now employed offers | year country weekly; college editor; | °&™- rs Yeoh foe ts ae Write. 
— a worthy 0 Bg in- | steno. Relocate. Box 5502, Editor & oir sp \W. E. Me er, 160-18 
quiry for your w wire desk. Box 5449, | Publisher. if Intareate N. . 
tor her. REPORTER New York (ity secks - 
FORMER editor-publisher of weekly | bigger job in smaller town. Syracuse YOUNG be age reset 
with 7 years daily experience. #09 honor graduate. Box 5497, Editor & | nalism “er rom small ci gaily. 
er week trial. Box 5406, Editor & | Publisher. ag nae “tig x # 
ublisher. experience. "Young —_ | ~~ BR ~ 4 farm periodical. Box 5524, Editor & 
GENERAL assignment, features, po- Foon ape Publisher. 
lice, education, desk—2% years large wrlic. iso tome mageaine apni nell be t regerter seeks job 
aaity. — Nae caae as sae Location and salary not too important. writing news, sports. Som me eT 
ege awards. Box ‘ itor grad. 5487, 
Publisher. et A x — = Editor & Publisher. 





'T ME WHILE I’M HOT! 

Aspiring reporter, 23, veteran, single, 
degree. Go anywhere. A. — iz, 524 
Timpson Pl.. New York Cit 
50 EDITORIAL prim men and 
women all classifications from news 
editor to librarians need jobs as re- 
sult contraction of operations by Chi- 
cago Sun-Times. Tell us what you 
want. Placement Committee, Room 
601, 127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
GIRL reporter, 
two* years 
city daily, 
daily, 
per. Prefer Midwest. 
tor & Publisher. 


I SEEK publisher who wants improved 
results. Erudite news editor, proven 
resourcefulness, leadership, 8 years 
big, medium dailies. Repeated feature, 
editorial award winner. Holds consci- 
entious interest community affairs. Be- 
liever news beats always improvable. 
Wants editorial direction medium daily. 
Now trusted news editor with untir- 
ing zest for newswork. Wants broad- 
er opportunity to exert seasoned ex- 
perience toward career-satisfying fa- 
ture. Married, 31, veteran. Box 5426. 
Editor & Publisher. 

JUNE grad, Michigan, 21, single, edi- 
tor college magazine. reporter daily, 
majored English — Political Science 
seeks position on trade or house pub- 
lication. Box 5498, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

JOURNALISM grad ’50, wants start 
as trainee reporter. Location unim- 
portant. Salary secondary. Desire op- 
portunity. Excellent feature writer. 
College editor. Box 5544, Editor & 
Publisher. 

JUNE '50 grad Colgate University 
wants reporting job small city ee 
or weekly. Has sports. general ex- 
perience meee weekly. Box 5428, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 








24, BA Journalism, 
on small 


Box 5525, Edi- 

















MIDWEST JOB WANTED 
Now on 85M daily’s copydesk. #£x- 
nerienced all desk jobs, makeup, all 

arried, two children, 30, col- 
lege degree. Can use camera, do pro- 
cessing. nterview possible. Box 
5431, Editor & Publisher. 


NEUROTIC DULLARD 
seeks editorial job. Prefer spot as 
the son of the boss, but my old man 
is in another line. Alert, able, hard- 
hitting. aggressive, lanthorn-jawed, 
patriotic, clear-headed, brave, clean, 
and reverent. Nine years, 8% months 
on national news magazine (less 
vears running camp newspapers for 
Uncle Whiskers) to assistant editor. 
Copyreading, bug-hunting, editing for 
fit; gets along with hard-shelled 
printers. Paunchy. well-groomed man- 
of-distinction publishers in Tattersall 
vests need not apply; thin, dyspeptic 
editors looking for experienced Jack- 

- all - editorial - trades may write 
‘*Baby Needs New Shoes,’’ Box 5522, 
Fditer & Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER LIBRARIAN, 23. June 
eraduate, Yale, 2 years experience. 
including supervisory, all phases 
library work medium sized eastern 
daily, desires responsible position with 
future. Box 5536. Editor & Publisher. 


NEW YORK SPORTSWRITER will 
trade byline for responsible, all- 
around job on small New England pa- 
per. Solid desk man from rewrite to 
lock-up. 4 —_— experience, 32, vet. 
married. 80 A.B. (History). Box 
5421, alter” % Publisher. 











EDITOR & PUBLISHER for April 22, 1950 











REPORTER, rewrite, 





13 

years gpa Box 5392, seattor & 
Publisher. 
REPORTER — Experienced general 
coverage (makeup): Eligible GI 
training. Wants ce — Box 
5550, Editor & Publi 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 





COMPOSING Boom OR 
MECHANIOAL SUPERINTENDENT 
t record of in cost, im- 





eee 
Experience includes wire service and 
small and medium-sized dailies. B.A 
25, single. Anywhere. Box 5390, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, experienced; ten years 
varied work, Also knows music, 
drama. Accept publicity job. Go any: 

where, references. Box 5456, Editor 
& Publisher. 


ee cara in midwest is publish- 
er in need of experienced editorial 
man omalte of taking charge news 
end, relieving him to look after a 
ness. Prefer city of 10 to 35,000. 
perience covers large, small dailies 
and good weeklies. Fifty years old, 
college education, marri good = 
anes: Box 5461, Editor & b- 
isher. 











STOP! 

Don’t look any further. 

I’m the reporter you need. 
College sree. June '50, BA Journal 
ism. r daily experience. Desire 
job with yes Will go anywhere. 
Salary secondary. + ay or weekly. 
Knowledge of sports. Car. Single. 
Box 5439, Editor & Publisher. 
TECHNICAL writer. Experience in 
electronics, radio fields. Aptitude for 
mechanical and industrial processes 
and design, general science subjects. 
Four years newspaper experience. Col- 
lege Sse age 31. Box 5523, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH EDITOR 
or copy desk sition with future. 
Proven news judgment editing, —_ 
up, reporting. Four years experien 
27, married, two children. Box 5484, 
Editor & Publisher. 
TRADE or general mag editorial spot 
wanted. Offer background in public 
relations and newspaper work. Versa- 
tile writer. 25, . married. Box 
5548, Editor & Publisher. 


THREE years all around experience 
—Daily and weekly—31-single. Desk 











or reporter. Presently weekly editor 
and local news radio editor. Oited 
twice by in recent weeks for 


ee 
stories. Box 5517, Editor & Publisher. 


VERSATILE reporter-slotman, 2 years 
New York OCity daily experience. 
seeks change saywnere. Oar. Bor 
5416, Editor & Publish 


WOMAN REPORTER - EDITOR: 2 
years AP, 1 year daily, 1 year trade 
Has handled make-up. Oollege edu- 
cation. Temporarily employed sets 
radio news, seeks permanent post. 
Available New York interview. Box 
5418, Editor & Publisher. 


WRITER-rcporter; best references; 
24, single, vet; year daily reporting. 
Harvard honors, Columbia Journalism 
MS. Box 5402. Editor & Publisher. 


WRITER—Bright and ambitious, 25, 
2 years magazine and paper. College 2. 
Prefer small paper anywhere. 
5482, Editor & Publisher. 


WRITER-SALESMAN — Seeks posi- 
tion as reporter, editor, copyreader, 
or public relations man. Experience 
in all phases of publication. Sports 
in college. Adviser of high 
school paper. B.A. Single, age 25. 
Will go anywhere. R. G. Plut, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 

















peroone personnel and labor. relations. 
Thorough knowledge all phases. Know 
union law. Available for interview 
N. P. A. Convention, Telephone: 
Bronxville 2-8393, Bronxville, N. Y. 
or write Box 5507, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
COMPOSING ROOM PRODUCTION 
EXPERT desires to connect with ag- 
gressive publisher who is tired of 
alibis . . . and wants capable execu- 
tive with modern know-how and 
methods that assure smooth operation 








and page cost savings. nion. Box 
5526, Editor & Publisher. Available 
New Yor . 

EXPERIENCED combination  press- 


man-stereotyper on Duplex Tubular 
press desires br a Competent, so- 
ber, reliable. Age Union. Best 
references. Box Sa96. “Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

MAKE-UP MAN—6 years experience. 
Can operate Model 14 on ads. Cap- 
able and ambitious—prefer Eastern 
States but would consider others. 
Presently employed. Box 5401, i- 
tor & Publisher. 

MR. PUBLISHER this is not an or- 
dinary situation wanted a Press- 
room and Stereotype foreman or 
plant superintendent, experienced on 
all equipment, at the present time 
handling a chain, desires to settle in 
one town, excellent references, non 
union, will stand pat on labor trou- 
hles, Box 5512, Editor & Publisher. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVER, 6 jyears, zine 
only, all-phase operator, administra- 
tive experience, college graduate. 39. 
family. Prefer OChemco equipped 
plant. Merger necessitates change. 
State proposition. Box 5537, Editor 
& Publisher. 
PHOTOENGRAVER—non- -union. 

years experience camera. Give etch- 
ings, striping and printing. Box 5549, 
Editor & Publisher. 

PRESSROOM Foreman available, as- 
sume full responsibility, 
cient operation, references, 
age. Will Bere Continental United 
States if offer is attractive. Oharles 
C. Wilkins, 220 y Street, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


NOT A SEMI-PRO .... over 10 
years on the street making better 
newspaper photos—sports, features or 
spot news; I'll give you the best. 29 
years, reliable. eager, loyal. Box 5534, 
Vditer & Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH magazine photographer 
available soon. Queries invited. Box 
5445. Fditor & Publisher. 

WILL trade nationally known by-line, 
15 years experience. interrity and 
enthusiasm for staff job with future. 
36. married. family. What have you? 
Rox 5546. Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


EAGER, able, young-experienced. Ex- 
cellent public speaker. Impressive ap- 
pearance. Gregarious. More than 
$6,000 annually. , a ny 
position pr —— Box 
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By Robert U. Brown 


in our April 8 issue, E & P 
carried an editorial charging a 
few agents of the Federal Bur- 
eau of Investigation with sup- 
pression of news in connec- 
tion with the suicide of one of 
gg members in Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 

_ J. Edgar Hoover, FBI director, 
in a personal letter to this 
writer took vigorous exception 
to our editorial stating the 
charges were not substantiated. 
After publication of the original 
story in the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader, Mr. Hoover had an in- 
vestigation made and he is con- 
vinced that the agents concerned 
did not tell the undertaker, the 
deputy coroner, two local police 
officers and the YMCA official, 
who were involved, to suppress 
the news, They were told that 
should any inquiries be received 
they could be referred to the 
Philadelphia office where the 
special agent in charge would 


furnish full details, Mr. Hoover 
says. 
This writer’s investigation 


discloses the FBI agents may 
have said that to those people. 
I¢ they did, the way in which 
they said it, the manner 
which they conducted them- 
selves, apparently had a differ- 
ent effect. The people involved 
have said that when they left 
the suicide room they had the 
distinct impression they were 
not to talk to anyone about the 
case, whatever the FBI man 
said to them. The result was 
they withheld the news from 
the local newspaper on direct 
inquiry. 

We have told Mr. Hoover we 
would be glad to print his com- 
ment. Many newspapers that 
reprinted our editorial, and 
others who have queried the 
FBI on the incident, have al- 
ready been sent his comment. 
His first letter, our reply, and 
his later comment are printed 
here. 

* . e 


April 11, 1950 
Dear Mr. Brown: 

My attention has been called 
to the editorial comment en- 
titled “Censorship: I” appear- 
ing in the April 8 issue of Epr- 
TOR & PUBLISHER. This editorial 
falsely and without foundation, 
accuses the FBI of practices 
which, if true, would, I agree, be 
most abominable. So far as I 
have been able to ascertain, 
Eprtor & PUBLISHER did not give 
the FBI the opportunity of 
making any comment or fur- 
nishing the facts before these 
charges were publicly leveled 
at the Bureau. 

The facts are that a Special 
Agent of this Bureau did com- 
mit suicide on Tuesday evening 
March 28, 1950, in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. The suicide was 
discovered by his personal phy- 
sician. The Deputy Coroner and 
the Chief of Police of Wilkes- 
Barre were immediately noti- 
fied. The Chief of Police dis- 
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Shop Talk at Thirty 


patched two detectives to the 
scene and the Deputy Coroner 
also conducted his usual in- 
quiry. After completing the 
usual formalities a local under- 
taker was summoned, a death 
certificate was issued and was 
filed on Wednesday, March 29, 
where it became a matter of 
public record. At no time did 
the FBI issue instructions that 
the news of the suicide should 
be suppressed. 

On the other hand, since full 
details on the agent's personal 
background were on file in our 
Philadelphia Office, Special 
Agents did advise the funeral 
director, Deputy Coroner and 
the YMCA secretary should any 
inquiries be received they 
could be referred to our Phila- 
delphia Office where the Spe- 
cial Agent in Charge would 
furnish full details. 

Our resident agent in Wilkes- 
Barre did receive a call from 
one of the Wilkes-Barre papers 
on Thursday, March 30. He ad- 
vised the reporter that if he 
would communicate with our 
Agent in Charge in Philadel- 
phia full details would be fur- 
nished. The Philadelphia Office 
did receive an inquiry which 
was fully answered immediately 
upon the return of the Special 
Agent in Charge to the office. 

When the editorials appeared 
in the Wilkes-Barre papers on 
April 1, the Special Agent in 
Charge of our Philadelphia of- 
fice immediately proceeded to 
Wilkes-Barre where a full check 
was made into the facts, follow- 
ing which he conferred with 
officials of the two Wilkes- 
Barre papers setting out all de- 
tails. These officials advised 
our Special Agent in Charge 
that they were satisfied that his 
inquiry was a fair and impar- 
tial one; that his report to them 
was complete. 

So far as we know, the 
Wilkes-Barre papers have not 
taken steps to correct their er- 
roneous and unwarranted edi- 
torial charges against the Bur- 
eau. I think that these papers, 
and for that matter your editor- 
ial, exceeded the bounds of fair 
comment when the intimation 
is made that FBI agents might 





Carrier Boy's Tip 
Wins Him Award 


Miami, Fla. — James Kenny, 
13, an ee. carrier for 
the Miami Daily News with a 
flair for salesmanship, is always 
alert for means and methods to 
=— his customer relation- 
ship. 

From a conversation with a 
customer, he suggested an en- 
larged movie timetable, one 
that lists the next day’s pic- 
tures, and his newspaper adopt- 
ed the idea. Hoke Welch, man- 
aging editor of the Daily News, 
gave the boy a $5 check and 
high praise. 











E & P CALENDAR 

Apel 24-25—Northern 
States Circulation Managers’ 
Assn., spr meeting, Hotel 
Lowry, St. Paul, Minn. 

April 28—Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, board of direc- 
tors meeting, Hotel Astor, 
New York. 

April 28-29 — Louisiana 
Press Assn., 70th annual con- 
vention, jointly with Daily 
Newspaper Publishers’ Assn., 
International House, New 
Orleans, La. 





perpetrate acts of a heinous na- 
ture and then suppress news 
without any justifiable basis of 
fact for making such charges. 
I am sure if the FBI leveled 
accusations of a nature as seri- 
ous as those set forth in this 
editorial and the _ editorials 
appearing in the Wilkes-Barre 
papers without any foundation 
of fact and without extending 
to the agency involved an op- 
portunity to furnish facts, that 
indeed you would be the first to 
denounce our activities. 

While it is true you can carry 
in a subsequent issue of Eprror 
& PuBLISHER the true facts 
which were not reported in 
your editorial, this does not in 
any way insure that the other 
newspapers around the country 
who have picked up this edi- 
torial and used it as a basis for 
condemning the FBI will make 
corrections, or that readers will 
have their impression corrected. 

We purposely did not make 
any formal request of the 
Wilkes-Barre papers for a cor- 
rection but felt that in fairness 
and common decency they 
would take it upon themselves 
to do this, Likewise, we were 
reluctant to request that the 
true facts be printed in that it 
migh be construed as “censor- 
ship.” We felt that by furnish- 
ing them the facts they would 
take the necessary steps to cor- 
rect a grave injustice. 

The reputation of Eprror & 
PuBLISHER for fairness has been 
long established and = was 
amazed that it would lend its 
publication to the dissemination 
of false and unwarranted 
charges without at least an in- 
vestigation. I think it only 
fair, since you make the charge 
that a select few of the agents 
of this service “have already 
transformed it into a ‘police 
state agency,’” that I should 
request a bill of particulars as 
to the identity of such agents 
in order that appropriate steps 
can be taken. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Edgar Hoover 
Director, FBI 
. . s 
April 12, 1950 
Dear Mr. Hoover: 

I am glad to have your letter 
of April 11 commenting on our 
editorial in the April 8 issue 
and to learn that you have al- 
ready investigated the situation 
in Wilkes-Barre. However, 
there is more to this case than 
ms been brought to your atten- 
tion. 

As you say, when the suicide 
was discovered on a Tuesday 
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night, the Deputy Coroner, a 
Dr. Stricker, a Catholic priest 
and two local detectives were 
called in. The Chief of Police 
and the YMCA authorities were 
notified. 

The FBI agents now claim 
that they told these men, “If 
you get any inquiries, refer 
them to us.” The fact remains 
that all these people who were 
present were given the impres- 
sion, either intentionally or ac 
cidentally, that the FBI agents 
didn’t want them to talj) to any- 
one about it. + 

The death certificate was not 
filed until after the body had 
been shipped out of Wilkes- 
Barre. The local newspaper had 
a very close working relation- 
ship with the McLaughlin Fun- 
eral Service, and this is the 
first time in twenty-five years 
that it had not been notified of 
a local death. In spite of the 
fact that newspaper reporters 
had talked to Victor Snyder of 
the Funeral Service eight or 
ten times between the time of 
the suicide and the time the 
story broke, he made no men- 
tion of it. Mr. Snyder was the 
man who was present at the 
YMCA room. 

The two local detectives had 
admitted that they called their 
Chief of Police and told him of 
the suicide and informed him, 
“They don’t want us to say 
anything about it.” The news- 
paper later queried the Chief 
of Police twice, and he lied to 
the newspaper saying that he 
didn’t know anything about it 
and had no report on it. 

When the FBI agents later 
talked to Mr. Snyder and asked 
why he didn’t talk to the news- 
papers about it, he said, “I was 
given the impression I wasn't 
to say anything about it. 

The local YMCA secretary 
did make the statement, “I was 
informed by the FBI because of 
the circumstances to keep my 
mouth shut,” to the newspapers. 
Since the later visit from spe 
cial agents from the Philadel- 
phia office, he also had admitted 
he was given that impression. 

It is possible that the agents 
did not say, “Don’t talk”; and it 
is possible that they said, “Di- 
rect all inquiries to us.” But 
whatever was said, it is certain 
that they all had the distinct 
impression when they left the 
suicide room that they were 
not to talk to anyone about it 
Naturally, because of their ac 
tions, no one—not even the 
newspaper—was in a_ position 
to make an inquiry until it re 
ceived a tip. 

It seems to me that the only 
error in our editorial was in 
saying that the Chief of Police 
had not been informed. 

As I have said before, it 
seems to me that there is more 
to this case than has been re 
vealed. Whatever the FBI 
agents said to the people in that 
room that night, their actions 
and the manner in which they 
said it impressed everybody 
present with the idea that this 
‘was a hush-hush case. 

I continue to have the deep- 
est admiration for you and the 
FBI. And I sincerely believe 

(Continued on page 111) 
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of the new office at 514 Browder 
Street, Dallas 1, Texas 





linotype @-X-p-a-N-d-S its service to its customers 


« - - OPENING OF DALLAS OFFICE FIRST STEP IN NEW DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 


A quick look is enough to show that the country is growing, population centers shifting 
—breaking down old, outgrown distribution patterns. 

But it took a longer look—two ycars of exhaustive research — 

to show how Linotype could best expand its services and realign its operation to 

serve the changing needs of the graphic arts industry. 

First step in a comprehensive program based on this study is the opening 

of a new Linotype office in Dallas. Other offices will be opened to give you the service 
and parts you want when you want them. For your greater 

convenience, substantial stocks of parts and supplies will be maintained at cach office. 


. MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 





TRADE MARK 


Mr. Karl E. Ponath is the manager 


Ob my 4 oe We “LEADERSHIP ~THROUGH RESEARCH 
Linotype Electra, Gothic No. 18 and the Spartan Family 
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E[ Paso MAKES BIGGEST RETAIL SALES 
GAINS IN FABULOUS TEXAS ! 


HITS OVER 2 BILLION DOLLAR 
Retail Sales 6.3%* greater 
in 1949 than in 1948 


*Univ. of Texas Burea 
of Business Research 





I you have any 

doubt that fabulous El] Paso 
is the most fabulous boom 

town in the fabulously rich 
Southwest, look at these figures: 


Total Retail Sales for 1949, $503,000,000 200% over 1940! 
Retail Food Sales for 1949, $105,000,000 250% over 1940! 
Bank Deposits in 1949, $159,000,000 300% over 1940! 
Building Permits for 1949, $13,000,000 over 1940! 








NOT ONLY THAT, but the oil production of the Permian Basin 
averages $214 million daily! The El Paso territory mines, smelts 
and refines 35% of the nation’s copper! 








TWO DIFFERENT 

NEWSPAPERS COVER 

THIS FABULOUSLY RICH 

MARKET... AND ONE 





LOW RATE BUYS BOTH! El Paso Herald-Post 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 











The ZF Paso Cimes \ 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 


MORNING and SUNDAY 





Represented nationally by General Advertising Dept., 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, and Texas Daily Press League, 
- Inc. Offices in all principal cities. 


Covington edition, Cincinnati Post 
KNOXVILLE . . . . News-Sentinel 


General Advertising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 











